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PREFACE. 


TsAyAHCORE^ the aontihernmost State in India, was well known 
in Mrly times. Neyer^eless, its early histo^, extent of its 
territory, and other particulars are mostly buried in obscurity^ 
owing to the non-existenoe of a correct and detailed histoxy of 
the kingdom. The existence of the kingdom going ^baox to 
pre-historic times, no historical facts are found recorded illus- 
trating its antiquity. 

There is scarcely a kingdom on the face of the earth, whose 
dynasty continued to exist in an unbroken line of succession, 
from the time of its foundation to the present day. 

Tlie mother-country of Travancore was the Mandala 
kingdom Chera, which once coyered the best portion of 
Southern India, and which underwent yarious changes during 
the four Yugas according to the Puranio accounts* In the 
present age, Kali Yuga, it was gradually reduced to the 
present Travancore with its area of 66584 square miles, 
situated between the 8th and 10th degree of north latitude. 
In this reduced state, Travancore became more strongly 
protected by natural boundaries, the south and the west 
being bounded by the Indian Ocean, the east, by the range 
of the high ghauts, and the northern parts being mostty 
covered with back-waters, rivers, Is^es, &c. Thus the situa- 
tion of Travancore being unfavourable for the march of horses 
and elephants that formed the best portion of an army in 
those days, saved it from the incursions of foreign invaders. 

When maritime powers began to rise, Travancore finding 
itsdf too weak to resist them, made idliance with them and 
pursued its original policy of commerce, thus avoiding quarrels. 

Travancore is perhaps the only kingdom in India which 
preMrves its origmal caste, religion, customs, manners, insti- 
tutionB, &o., te., and the oompuer of the Travancore records 
is perfectly right in saying that Travancore is one of the 

very few remaining sp^imens of a pure Hindu Government, 
"the institutions of which have never been affected by the 

Itahomedmi conquest." 

The peculiar class of Numboory Brahmans whpm Parasu 
Bama newly organised, retain without any change what* 
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ever, all their Brahmanioal observances even to the present 
day. The fonr castes introdnoed by Parasn Raxoa, and snbse- 
qnontly multiplied to seventy-two by Sankara Achai^ar, as 
Aown in the Kerala Ulppathy, are still flotirishing in Tra- 
vancore, as will be seen &om the Travancore Census Beport, 
recenUy published. 

The Chera characters, the Tamil and Gbandha, are the 
national letters in Travancore, and the former is still the 
ohiffaoter in which the Government records are written. 
From its original state, as Ohera Mandalam. the lar^^est of 
the three M^dala kingdoms, covering the best portion of 
Southern India, it was reduced to a small province, bounded 
by Canara, Coimbatore, Tinnevelly and we Indiw Ocean. 
Subsequently we find that it fiourished under its present name 
Travancore, and continued tributary to the Bayers of Vijaya- 
naggur, when Yiswanatha Naicker assumed the Oovemment 
^ of Madura. Under the Bayer dynasty, Travancore was still 
reduced and humiliated by being deg^ed to the low position 
of a feudatory chief. The Rev. W. Taylor, in his translation 
of Historical manuscripts, page 161, observes that during the 
sway of Thirumali Naicker of Madura, the Malayalam, Nan- 
jenaud Rajah (King of Travancore) was included among the 
seventy-two Palliyams (feudal chiefs) appointed to guard the 
bastions of the Pandian capital.’^ 

From the position of a feudatory State, Travancore rose 
again, slowly but surely, and recovered many of its lost 
possessions, noth in the east and in the noi*th. 

An important feature in the history of Travancore, is, that 
evein after being reduce^ to a feudatory State, its sovereigns 
wero able to extend their dominions to its present extent, 
solely at the point of the sword, through the bravery of 
Travanoo:£^'s sons alone, unaided by any external agencies, 
till the beginning of the present century, thus showing that 
tiie natives of Travancore are quite competent for the admi- 
nistration of the country, in its Revenue, Civil, and Military 
branches. This history will shew how the sovereigns and 
the Statesmen of Travancore distinguished themselves in the 
government of the kingdom, when western enlightenment 
and civilization were unknown in India, 

This remarkable native State, being situated at the southern- 
most extremity of the Indian empire, had not been brought 
forward prominently before the public in early times, nay, not 
till the assumption of the Government of India by the British 
Growii ; and consequently, it is not surprising that its original 
history remained in obscurity. In the absence of a correct 
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and detailed history of the country in prints it is impossible 
for ihu public to possess any real and true knowledge of the 
p^t and present political affairs connected with this kin^om. 
Hence^ we find, the character of the former administration of 
the country and of its soverei^s spoken of from erroneous 
data, and writers indulging wemselFes in adyancing com- 
paratiyely false views of persons and things. 

There are some short accounts of Military operations and 
other political events concerning this country, embodied in 
moden; works published at various times, but nothing in the 
form of a full and true history has hitherto appeared in the 
English language. 

In the Malabar year 1043, a small work in the shape of 
a Malayalam pamphlet compiled by one Pachu Moothathu of 
Vycome, a Sanscrit scholar and a Native Practitioner, attached 
to the palace of His Highness the Maha Bajah of Travancore, 
appeared at Trevandrum. This work, however, short and 
abridged and based upon erroneous data on certain important 
points, contains many trustworthy and real accounts connected 
with the progress of the kingdom, under the present dynasty 
and the good and memorable administration of the sovereigns 
as well as the meritorious labours of many of the able Minis- 
ters of the State. Great credit is due to the author of that 
pamphlet, as he was the first person who made such a praise- 
worthy attempt. I have been in a measure benefited by 
reference to this work, in writing this, in which my spare time 
has been spent for many years. 

I would have, long ago, brought this work before the 

f ublic ; but when 1 had finished the first five chapters in 1870, 
learnt that the then Dewan of Travancore, Sir T. Madava 
Row, K.C.S.I., had commenced writing a History of Travan- 
core, and, therefore, I naturally dropped my pen, as my work, 
if completed, would not compete with that of this eminent 
Statesman. 

In the year 1873, a Malayalam translation of Sir Madava 
Row’s History of Travancore appeared in print, but it con- 
sisted only an account of the history of two reigns. As a 
complete, history of the country from his able pen cannot 
be expected at present, I resumed my work. For want of 
sufficient and trustworthy materials, the progress was very slow 
for some time, but His Most Gracious Highness the present 
Maha Bajah, very kindly gave directions to the Palace Officials, 
to furnish me with all necessary information from the palace 
archives, and also to render me every assistance towards the 
completion of my labours. Backed by such mdulgences, I 

b 
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proceeded on with my work, and hare now brought it to a 
close. 

Almost all the illustrations, this work contains, were ob- 
tained from the Palace Gkllery with the exception of a 
few, which were drawn according to traditional accounts by 
Kilimanoor Revi Vurmah Roil Thumpuran, the artist who 
gained medals in the Madras and Calcutta Fine Arts Exhibi- 
tions. To this able and ingenious artist my most sincere 
thanks are specially due. 

It would be necessarily difficult to offer my thanks indi- 
vidually to every one who has rendered assistance in this 
useful undertaking, and so, I acknowledge generally my obli- 
gation to all, from whom any aid had been obtained towards 
the completion of this work, which I hope will prove useful 
and acceptable to the public. 

The best available hands in Madras were procured for the 
Lithographs, yet 1 cannot say that the work has been satis- 
factorily accomplished. %The great amount of time taken by 
the Lithographers has caused the delay in the appearance of 
the book. 

The heading of Chapter II has been printed Reign of 
Dasa Vanji Pala Marthanda Vurmah Kulasekhara PerumaP^ 
through an oversight, it ought to be properly Reign of Sri 
Padmanabha Uiasa Vanji Pala Marthanaa vurmah Kulase- 
khara Perumal.'^ 

Shabetalat in Tbavancore, 

November 1878. 
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ADDENDA. 

Page 82, line lb, for 7fch century, read 11th century. 

ff 39, „ 8, „ Bakshapumshen, read Bakshapurushan. 

„ 53, „ 32, „ Systerna Brahminacum, read Systema Brah- 

mauic%m. 

„ 82, „ 12, „ and in the possession, read and are in the 

possession. 

„ 126, „ 36, „ aasistiug the Quiloii Bajah restoring, Ac., read 
assisting the Quilon Bajah in restoring, &o. 

„ 128, „ 1, „ of the Kayemkulam, omit the, 

„ 140, „ 35, „ 2l8t Makaram, read 20th Makaram. 

„ 260, „ 6, „ S[ariakar, read Harikar. 

„ 870, I, 6, „ Madaoaya, read Nadacaya. 

„ 302, „ 38*39, „ Yalu Thamby the Dalawah*8 mother, read Yalu 
Thamby Dalawah's mother. 

„ 368, second line from the end, omit hoth, 

„ 370, line 9, omit hoth, 

„ 448, „ 16, for described, read descried. 

„ 496, „ 26, „ returned from, read return from. 

„ 500, „ 25, „ to see beautiful steamer, read to see the beauti- 

ful steamer. 

„ 513, „ 28, „ but, read and. 
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CHAPTER I. 


BARLY HISTORY OF TRAVANOORB. 



present Dynasty of Travancore is one of the 
lost ancient in India, the period assigned to 


SHE 
most 

its origin being the beginning of the world. 
The original designation of Travancore was Chera, or, 
as we find it spelt by some authors, Sera or Cera. 

Chera, the first of the three Southern Mandala 
kingdoms, has, according to the Tamil Nighandu 
(Dictionary), numerous appellations, but with the 
exception of a few, they appear to have become now 
obsolete. 


OHAP. 

I. 


Subsequent to the dismemberment of the main part 
of the Chera kingdom, and the embodying of the rest 
with its Southern and Kerala possessions, the designa- 
tions were, first, Sreevalumcode or “ Tiruvarumcode,”^ 
abode of prosperity, which name was vulgarised into 
Tjiiruvancode, from which Travancore, the name used 
by the English is derived; second Vanavanaud, abridged 
into Venaud; third, Keralam; fourth, Vanji Desam; 
and fifth, Thiru Adi Desam. 

Ail the ancient designations of Cheren are found in 
the Tamil language and the Nighandu has such desig- 


1. Then shall Travancore indeed be what she is now fancifully 
denominated by her people, Tiru-varung-kodu, the sacred, i)roBperou8 
kiMdom, Vanfi Bhumi, the Treasure Land, Dharma Bhumi, the land 
of Piety, Charity and Truth. Bevd. Mateer’s Laud of Charity, page 370. 
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iuif: in it^ of which a few may be quoted 

4:^ here as specimens : — 

Cberen, Cberalen, (Keralen) Kollykavelen, Kodacon, 
Pothinthaxaven, Porunayattan, Vanjiventhen, Kotha- 
yar, Vanavarempen, Malayaman, &o. 

All these names have special meanings which will 
be found in the Tamil Akarathi. 

Chera monarchs had the titles Chakravarthy, Eula- 
sekhara Perumal, and Thiru AdikeL The meaning of 
the first title both in Sanscrit and Tamil is Emperor ; 
the second is a mixed word, a compound of Sanscrit 
and Tamil, Kula, Sekhara, Perumal, signifying Head 
of the race of Kings, Kulan! being race, Sekhara^ Head, 
ahd Perumal, King ; the third, Thiru Adikel in Tamil, 
signifies “ Sacred or prosperous feet.*’ 

The title, Veera Kerala, is the same as that of 
Cheren, for, the western boundary of the kingdom of 
Chera extended beyond the Suhhyen mountains (the 
, Western Ghauts) to the Arabian Sea, and the coast 
between the sea and the Ghauts was called Malayalam 
or Keralam (so called the first, from its situation at 
the foot of tne hills, and the second from the fact of 
the land abounding with cocoanut, which in Sanscrit is 
called Keram, the owner of this land Cheren being as 
a matter of course stylbd Keralen.*) 

The Sanscrit word 8ree (Gibbs) is pronounced in 
Tamil, Thiru. The following are examples : — Thiru- 
vancode instead of Sreeyakimcode, Thira Adikel for 

* 1. Land of Peramals, page 88. 

Coohin iidmiiiietration Report for 187^-76. 

8. ** Bat, tkoagh what the Kerala liahatinyam relates might bO 
accepted, seeing that the Copper Plate Docnment, No. I, preres that 
Teera Kmla was the first Pnnoe of Kerala; jet, on the other hand, 
there may be no harm in snimising, that this name of Teera Kerala 
may have had reference to the siud oonntij of Kerala which he 

S iremed.** Madraa Journal of Literature and Science, Yoh' 5, No. 9, 
ew seriea. ^ 

4h Dr. Caldwell in hta ** OomparatiTe Grammar ol DraTichaa Laa- 
^gtuwea,** aaya that tlm woid Kerala waa known under Tirions lani|a, 
Waoh hs KMam, Oherkhpei, OWom, Kerafa, Be ram, fto. Be inmpms 
iTeiw to be ** the earUset Iona of the word. ** ^ 
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Srec! Adikel, Thiru Yanjioolam for Thiru Vanji Eovi- chap 
lakanii Ac. w-w 

The Chera dominions which include the best portipH 
of the Dravida country had Tamil as its Temacular 
from the earliest time, and the Grandha and other 
characters ori^ated in this kingdom. Dr.* Burnell 
testifies to this fact in his Paleography wherein he 
says that, “ The Grandha, modem Tamil, Malayalam 
** and Teiugu alphabets all have their origin in the 
‘‘ CerA character, a variety of the Cave character, 

** which was used in the Cera kingdom during the 
** early centuries A.D. Prom the thmd to the seventh 
century appears to have been the most flourishing 
** period in the modem histoiy of this kingdom ; it then 
“ extended over the presentMysore, Coimbatore, Salem, 

“ Tondainadu, South Malabar and Cochin. It was, 
however, one of the three great old Dravidian king- 
“ doms and existed already in the third century B.C.*’ 

The Puranas and other ancient Sanscrit and Tamil 
historical writings connected with, and bearing upon, 
the Puranas, describe the origin, in the Kritha Yugam 
(the first age), of three contemporam kings in Southern 
India called Cheren, Cholen and randyan, who ruled 
over three countries called after their names Chera 
Mandalam, Chola Mandalam md Pandya Mandal^. 

These three kings were brothers and were Soma 
Yamsa Kshatrias. 

The Kshatrias are of two classes, namely, the Soorya 
Yamsa and Soma Yamsa, an account of whose origin 
will be interesting. 

The Hindu chronology divides the age of the world 
into four Yugams, viz. : Kritha Yugam 4,800 years, 
Thretha Yugam 3,600 years, Dwapara Yugam 2,400 
years, and Kali Yugam 1,200 years ; the nmole being 
equivalent to 12,000 years of the immortals. 

In the Kritha Yugam two races of Elshatrias were 
begotten; one from the sun. and the other from the 
moon, on whom the administration of the whole earth 
originally devolved. 
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CBAF. Brahma^ the Creator, begot a son Eldsyapeiu , His 
son was Sooryan. His sonVaivaswathaManu. His son 
was Sudyumnen alias Hen, who, by a peculiar adven- 
ture, (which it is not to our present purpose to detail 
here) became a female, Hai and by her the Emperor 
Purooravass was bom to Budhen. His son was 
-Ayush, his son Nahushen, his sen Yayathi; he had 
two wives Devayani and Sarmishtta, the former was 
the Brahman Bishi Bukren’s daughter, who had two 
sons named Yedu and Durvasu, and to the latter 
Prince the Emperor Yayathf assigned sovereignly over 
the Southern part of India. The posterity of DiWasu 
are the three kings of Chera, Chola and Pandya. 
Of these three, Cheren^was the head of the present 
< Travancore Dynasty, which is also called Eeralen. 

The celebrated and popular work called Harivamsa,^ 
has bx its 32nd Chapter a detailed narrative of the origin 
of the abovementioned IHnasties, the substance of 
a few verses of which may be given below.' 

Durvasu’s son was Vahni, his son Gourbhanu, .his 
son Thraisanu, his son Karendhamen, his son Maruthen. 
who had no inale issue but only a daughter by name 
Sammatha, whom the king gave as Kaivn/iaha Da/nam 
to Jupiter^ s brother^ Samvarthen, a Brahman endowed 
with great wisdom and learning. Maruthen adapted 
Ehishenthen from Pooravumsam, and'they thus bemme 
united with the renowned Pooruvamsa. Dushenthen’s 
son was Kiw Guryamen or Earendhamen ; he had four 
eons called rand^W, Ke^en, Solen and, Eden. The 
kingdom was divided among the sons by their father, 
who called the divisions aror their names Pandya, 
Sola, Kerala and Kola. 

1. When thoM obiermtions puaed throvah the Pteif we had ^ 
BMt with a pauage in the Harivanifa, addnoed by Ool. WiUofd, whidi 
eooSvtiie m eUiement el our naanaeripts by aeejgewy the Sontii 
eoaator td Dtanym* and adding thrt law teafcgeaafatfiB altar hiai 

ihif Wif Mpeo- 

#fe^aaMd Biiid|a»tkni3a, CMaaod flhdai; of wten Ctfa had the 
sMMtllWthini pornen. W. Taylei^a p. 11 aad It, Hiatariaal 

Jlaniiaar^ TranaktioB, YeL 1. 
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Ofilier Authors^ make allusion to pnlr three Dynaa- obaf. 
tieU^ i.e., Chera» Ohola and Pandya» of which Ghera was 
aubseanentiy styled Kerala, in which Kola appears to 
have been emliodied. The Puranas are &e chief 
authorities for the above accounts. 

For such information as is pre-historical, we are 
obliged to depend upon the Puranas alone, though 
many are of opinion that these are not trustworthy. 
Indeed^ the descriptions of things and deeds narrated m 
the Purtmas are certainly open to such criticism, but 
as we do not hesitate to pls^ credence on the Kble, 
the Koran and such writings, conveying to us religious 
instructions and Divine commands, we may generally 
place our belief in the Puranic accounts, rejecting the 
exaggerations and such fictitious descrmtions as the 
authors of the Puranas may have addea to embellish 
their works. 

Even some of the best European authors have taken 
the view that the Hindu Puranas are acceptable 
authorities in such matters. In page *86 ox '^A 
Historical Sketch of Sanscrit Literature,” the author 
8ii>yB, The Puranas hold an eminent rank in the religion 
**and literature of the Hindus. Possessing like the 
Vedas the credit of divine origin and scarcely inferior 
to them in sanctity, they exercise a more extensive 
*^and practical influence upon Hindu society. They 
** regulate their ritual, direct their faith and supply in 
^‘ popular legendaiT tdes materials for their creaulity. 

** To European scholars, they recommend themselves 
on other accounts ; and they have been considered to 
** contain not only the pictiMsque and mythological 
part of Indian superstition, but as the treasury of 
extensive mi valuable historical lemains whose data 
reach back at least nearly to the deluge. The 
Purtmas include ancient traditions respecting the 
*^&od8, religions, doctrines and rites, the creation, 

1 . tradition and ufttiya records represent the Sontbem portion of 
the Tndien Peninsnln ns heinn mnoientlj dirided into three oontem- 
ponrj kingdoms; 1, ThePnndjn; 2, Oholnor Som; 8 , Ohem Semor 
Eohgn. Frcdessor Dowion's Jon^ral £ 071 ! Asintic Societr, VoL 8 . 


cniUk. 
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6 SAUiT HIBTOBT OT inAyANOOUi. 

"^e ifCB of tho Vorld, ootmogrBphy, and the fenea- 
**lef 7 and histoiy of the ancient Idngg ad well aa the 
** deeda of their auobeaeora.” 

We *ihfalr that the fabtiloua narratirea recorded in 
thfr Pnranio writinga might be eaaily and well aifted 
out and authentio and credible facte collected from 
them. 

ThefoUowing are the namea of the eighteen Puranaa, 
with brief notea of their aubstancea : 

l. — The Brahma Parana oontaina an account of the 
creation and of the Manwantharaa, the hiatory of the 
aoUcT and lunar racea to the time of Kriahna, a deacrip- 
tion of the Univerae, a U|e of Eriahna and atreatiae on 
the mode in which Toga ia to be performed. It treata 
alao of the Supreme power of the Omnipotent and 
Omnipreaent Being, the. importance of the Yedaa and 
the worka aaaigned to Brahmana and other claaaea. It 
deacribea the aanctity of varioua holy placed including 
Inanthiaayanam (Treyandrum). 

n. — ^The Padana Parana ia diyided into five parte ; 

Sriahti Ehanda ; (2), Bhoomi Ehanda ; (3), Swarga 
Efauida; (4), Pathala !^anda; (5), Uttara Ehanda. 
Theae oontam treatiaea on the creation after the deluge, 
tile origin of Brahma, the Yedaa, the Manua, &c., &c. 

m. — ^The Vishhu Parana ia that in which Para- 
aa^ bMinning with the eyente of the Yaraha Ehlpa, 
exponnu all witiea. Thia Purana introduoea the aub- 
BUmoe of almoat aU the other Puranaa. 

IV. — The Yayu Parana. The Purana in which 
Yayn haa declared the lawa of dutjr in connection with 
^ Sweta Ealpaand winch oompnaea the llfahatmyam 
of the Budra. Thia ia narrat^ by Sootha to tiie 
Baahiea of Naimiaarannya. It ia myided into four 
Padai termed BeyeraDy Prakrira, Upodghata, Anua* 
hanga and Upaaamhara. The nrat treata of the orea> 
tion. The next oontaina the aubject of the creation 
Had deaoribea the varmna Salpaa. The Mnealogiea of 
the Patunocha,. the deaeription of the Uniyerae, and 
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ike u^identB of the first six Manwantharas are all 
treated in this part. It contains also praises of Siva. 
A long account of the Pithrus and the stories of some 
of the celebrated Bishies are also to be found. The 
third part commenoes with an account of the seven 
Bishies and thei^ descendants and describes the origin 
of the several classes of created beings. Then comes a 
long and full account of the Solar and Lunar Kshatria 
Dynasties. The last portion describes briefly the 
future .Manwantharas, tne measures of space and time, . 
the end of the world, the efficacy of Yoga and the 
glories of Sivapura. 

V. — The 8ree Bhagavatha consists of twelve 
Skundhas or Chapters. The first nine Chapters con- 
tain treatises on various subjects, such as the origin of 
the Purana, the creation, renovation and the end of 
the world, a descriptive account of Kali Yugam, the 
various stages of human life and a conmarison of the 
human system and its functions to a Fort with nine 
gates, a description of good and evil deeds, and the 
reward and punishment for such acts, a view of Heaven, 
Paradise, and Hell, an account of the incarnation of 
Vishnu, description of the world both terrestrial and 
celestial, the churning of the oceans, an account of the 
king of Pandya being cursed by Agusthyar, the origin 
oi the two races of Kshatrias, &c., &c. ; the tenth 
dwells exclusively on the birth and life of Krishna ; 
the eleventh. on Vedic discourse and metaphysics, con- 
clucUng with Krishnen’s deification; and tne twelfth 
contains a history of the kings of Kali Yugam, the 
work cldsing with numerous instructive lectures and 
Vedic discourses. 

Some persons are of opinion that the Purana called 
Devee Bhagavatha is the one to be reckoned amongst 
the eighteen Puranas and not the one which is gener- 
ally draominated Sree Bhagavatha, but we are of 
opinion that the latter is the proper Purana to be 
ineluded among the eighteen. 

VI. — ^The Naradeey^L Pv/rana. In this, Narada 
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OBiP. desoribes the duties which were observed in the ^rehat 
.«.v^ Ealpa. It contains praises of Yishnu, the birth of 
Markandeva, the destruction of Sahara’s sons and the 
Vamana Avathara. It contains also a geographical 
treatise on Bharatha Ehandam (India), in 'v^cn the 
existence of the Dynasties of Chera (Kerala or Dra- 
vancore) is mentioned. 

VII. — ^The Markandeya Parana like most other 
Furanae dwells much on the creation, condition and 
destruction of the world by a deluge. It also treats of 
the birth of the Manus, the mode of prayers to Durga, 
the victory of the Goddess Bhavani over the Asuras, 
giants, and the story of the birds that were acquainted 
with right and wrong aEh related by Markandeya and 
the holy sages. It lays down rules for the observance 
of various classes and makes mention of the sanctity 
of the shrine of Benares and other holy places. 

yni. — The Agni Parana describes the Isanu 
Ealpa. It contains a description of the Avatharas, in* 
structions for the performance of religious rites, duties 
of kings, a distribution and arrangement of the Vedas 
and Puranas, and a chapter on Gifts. It further con- 
tains an account of medicine and some instructions 
on the worship of Siva and Devee. The work con- 
cludes with a treatise on Rhetoric, Prosody and Gram- 
mar, ^cording to the Sutras of Panini. la addition 
to this, rules for t^e due observance of the cere- 
monies on the occasion of a widow burning with the 
corpse of her husband arejaid down. 

IX. — The Bhavishyat Parana is that in which 
Brahma, having descril^ the greatness of the sun, 
explained to Manu the existence of the world and the 
omucacters of all created things in the course of the 
Aghora Ealpa. It ohie^ treats of matters to vome, 
Bhavishy&t meaning proptotio, such as the events of a 
future age, all that will come ta pass up to the end of 
the world being predicted. It prophetdes the .end ^ 
the Government of the Eshidaria km^ of bo^ races, 
with the exception of the Sbma'Vamsa Eingof EeriilB 
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(TravEnoore and Cola)» the Cola conquest of the 
Yeeralas (Belalas or Holsalas) and the rule of Eei^a 
W this Kshatria King of Travancore and his relative 
Cfola, the possession of Hindustan by Mletchas (Ma- 
homedans), and then by the Hoonas (Europeans), 
to whom the King of Kerala (Travancore) will be 
tributary. The incarnation of Vishnu, as Kalkee, 
towards the end of the world, is also prophesied. In 
this Purana a description of Southern India with 
copious, accounts of Cnera, Chola and Pandya is given 
in detail. 

X. — The Brahmamivartha Purama contains an 
account of the greatness of God and of Krishna, and 
the events of the Bathalva Kalpa. It is divided 
into four parts called Brahma, Devee, Ganesa and 
E[rishna. In this, the rules of Yoga Abhyasam (a 
certain devotional service performed by meditating on 
God while the body is in a certain fixed posture with a 
mind undistracted. The power and sanctity of various 
manthrams (devotional spells) are also described.) 

XI. — The Linga Pmana. In this, Maheswara, 
present in the Agni Linga, explains virtue, wealth, 
pleasure and final liberation at the end of the Agni 
Kalpa. Accounts of the creation, praises of Siva and 
Yismiu and a description of the universe are also given. 

XII. — The Varaha Pwana is that in which the 
^lory of the great Yaraha is predominant. It describes 
like other Puranas the creation of the world, and the 
deluge, and the advantages derivable from sacrifices 
and other divine offerings. It contains some allusions 
to the consecration of an image of Yaraha Moorthi at 
Ananthasayanam (Trevandrum). 

Xin.— The SJeanda Pwrana is that Purana in 
which Skanda relates the events of the Thadpurusha 
It dwells upon the greatness and sanctity 
of diva, the birth of Skanda or Subrahmanya, and 
the origin of iMadura in the Pandyan, country. It 
contains various prayers and hymns. It has also 
several branches such as Halassya Mahatmyam^ &c. 

2 
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ow. XiV.—The Vamam Fmim li tiwk in vk'th u 
recorded how the fousfeeed BHdnwi the ^bree 
objeetoof enctenee eneondneive to l|»Meottat d the 
greatoese of Thrinkraann. It eo ntewt in aoeOant of 
uie Siys Kulpa and of the dmunf ineatMlbn of Yadma. 
A detailed aecoont of the Emperor Ibihn BaE wd Ua 
r^^tteons administration and an ezcedlent leotnre on 
omoity, together irith m aooonnt of the sanctity and 
hoUnesB of the river Ganges, are also given in it. 

XV. — ^The Koorma Pwana is that in which Janar- 
dana in the form of a tortoise in regions under the earth, 
explained the objects of life, duty, wealth, pleasnre 
and liberation, in connection with Indradynmna and 
the Budbies in the prozipuiy of Sakra which refers to 
the Lakshimi Ealpa. 

XVI. — ^The Matsya Pwana is that in which for 
the pn^se of promulgating the Yedas, Vishnu, in the 
begmning of a Eidpa, relied to Manu, the story of 
Narasunha and the events of the seven Ealpas. It 
c<mtains a copious description of the oceans, seas and 
their courses. 

XVII. — ^The GarudaPurona isthatin which Vishnu 
recites instructions in Garuda Ejdpa, and dwells chiefly 
on the birth of Garuda. It treats of the doctrine of 
transmigration of the soul. A description of hell and 
the treatment of sinners in it, and of the eternal 
enjoyment m Paradise by the souls of those men who 
reverenced and observed the omnmandments of God is 

g 'vmi. It also lays down rules for the observance of 
nerals and ceremonies (wnnected with them. 

XVJll. — ^The Brahmanda Pwana is that which 
rdates the origin or evolution of the world in the 
shape of an egg. It contains an account of Gm crea- 
tion of the dmnents and ev^ ^iao a^rtainiog to 
tim Umwse as also the buru ana Iro of Parasu 

Paw 

Indq^Modent of the above e^teea Puranas, 
there are dn^tiean ason^ daimminaitiid Upa Puranas; 
1> Amafiamuro Pwama; tfmraamka: 8, Naraiaya; 
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4, Sitea; 6, Durvasta; 6, Ktunla; 7, Mimava; 8, Au$<m- ohaf . 
®*«/ 9» VofWia; 10, Ktmea; 11, Samba; 12, Nandi; 

18, adwra; 14, Parasara ; Id, Adiihga; 16, Mnketfmara; 

17, Bhargava; 18, VatiiUa. 

Besides these there ore three other ParaoM equally 
sacred and more popular. These are the Bamayana, 
Bharatha and Eanvamsa, composed by Bishies, the 
first by Valmiki, and the other two by vyasa. These 
three Furanas are more generally read among modem 
Hindoos,. The contents of these may be briefly sketched. 

let . — The Bamayana commences with a treatise on 
the cause of the incarnation of Vishnu as Sree Bama 
and that of his three brothers, Bama’s progress in life, 
his going to the wilderness as an Ulustration of 
Rental respect and obedience, the abduction of Seetha 
Djr Barana, his ereoimg Sethu (Adam’s Bridge), his 
Tioto^ over Bavana in Lunka (Ceylon), his crownug 
of ViDheeshana (Bavana’s younger brother) as king of 
Lunka, his recorery of Beetha and bis return to 
Ayodhya (Oude); 1^ ruling over India as Ohakra- 
▼i^hy for several thousand years with justice and 
wisdom and the existence of the kingdom of Kai-aia.m 
are also recorded in this Purana. 

2«mI.— T he Bharedha opens with a general history of 
all the kingdoms and ki^ of the Solar and Lutar 
races in ]ffiuvaitha Khandiwn. It contains an account 
of the birth and bfe of all the Bishies, the Oonrafas 
and the Pandavae; Aijuna’s pSMmage and his visit to 
Madura, Cape Oomorin and l&ralam (IbUbar ) ; 
pilgrimage of Bsia Kama (Erishna’s farothea^, ta all 
the hofy shrines : Safe Xriahna’a embasqrtalm ooaxi 
of Doivodhaaa; Vknra’s i ns tr u c tiv e leotane taihe old 
king Dhritarashba; the ocmmienoemmit af the giaat 
war uetween the Oouravw and the Fandavas; ^ 
conclusion of the war; iastaiution of Dhuim^ut^ 
as Ohakravartbv (Bmpwar) after being vioterioas and 
levying tribute nom afl the kings of Bharata Khaadaa, 
imfludug the king oi Enuam (TravaDOore}; tiw 
perfonoaaee of the great aacrifioe AswaaMUam, 
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0^. his reigning over India with justice for a period 
of thirty-six years; Sree Erishna's deification, the 
end of the Dhurmaputhra*s reign, and his translation 
to Heaven. This is one of the largest Puranas and 
contains most of the Hindu canons and laws, the 
duties of kings and the government of kingdoms. 
In this are laid down the highly renowned pindu 
doctrines called Bhagavat Qeeta and several others 
equal^. instructive. It contains narrations up to the 
end 01 the Dwap^a Yugam and the commencement of 
the present age Kali Tugam. That the king of Eeralam 
(Travancore) fought in the Bharata YuSium on the 
side of the Pandavas and was killed in battle is also 
mentioned in it. 

3rd. — The Harivi 

world and the creation. ^ It contains some treatises on 
religion, gives a full and' detailed genealogv of ^hatria 
kings both of the races of Soorya ana Soma from 
their very origin to the early part of the present ^e 
Kali Yugam, and describes the origin of the Ghera» 
Chola and Pandya dynasties as already stated. 

There are various other works branching out from 
the Puranas and XJpa Puranas. Almost every place 
of note has a work of its own, denominated Sthala 
Mahatmyam, which narrates particular events connected 
with the city ortown about wmchit treats, with historical 
notes in some cases. But such writings chiefly dwell 
upon the sanctity or virtue of a shrine or a river in its 
neighbourhood. These 1}eing almost all exaggerated 
apneai;^ fabulous at the very &st blush. Nevertheless, 
vmuable and reliable accounts will be found in them. 
For instance, the Sthalapuranam of Madura coilitains a 
description, in highl;^ exaggerated terms, of the 
Madura Temple and its surrounding buildhigs, with 
an account of the then ruling Pandyan dynasty. 
Though the accounts and descriptions are exaggerated, 
yet uo one can d^v the magnificence and grandeur of 
the Temple as well as the existence of the ancient 
dynasty ci the.Pandya kingdom. 
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The Sthala Mahatmyam of Thiru Ayanasi, Peroor, 
Ohera Maha Deyi, Ifannar Eovil, and other places, 
contains engfferated accounts of the existence of 
Ghera, while tnat of Conj^uram contains historical 
remarks on the dynasty of uhola. 

There are two s^ial works called Kerala Mahat- 
myam and Kerala ulppathy; the one in Sanscrit and 
the other in Malayi^m, which narrate the ori^ 
of Keralam. Both of these works contain reliable 
accounts concerning Keralam (Travancore). 

The Hindu geography which corresponds with that 
of the European, particularly in regara to the shape 
of the earth, diyides the world into nine divisions, of 
which Asia is denominated Jemboo Dwipu, in wUch 
is included Bharata Khandam (India). 

This land of Bharatha is divided into 56 kingdoms, 
viz. : Gasmeerah, Nappala, Kosala, Gamboja, Paun- 
chala» Simhala, Aunga, Kalinga, Kamaroopa» Saovira, 
Kuroo, Bhom, Yithaiha, Yalmeeka, Kekaya, Yunga, 
Sourashtra, Punnadaga,Parpara,Kuluntha, Soorasena, 
Dangana, Martha, Saindhava, Purashara, Pandhara, 
Saliva, Kudaka, Neisheedha, Thoorka, Durga, Marda, 
Poun<&a, Magatha, Ghethiya, Maharashttra, Gundhra, 
Gamadaka, Dravida, Kukkada, Lada, Mahrva, Magara, 
Desama, Ottiya, Bachu, Yavana, Baguvane, KonkaUa, 
Kashwa, Dungana, Latcha, Ghola, Pandya, Ghera and 
Kerala. 

Of these, the ladt two kingdoms, Ghera and Kerala, 
were owned by one and the same king, viz., that of 
Travancore. 

The kingdom of Ghera was the most southern and 
largest among the three States already alluded to. 

The boundaries of the kingdom of Ghera which are 
variously defined by ancient Tamil authors, were 
according to one, the Pulney Hills in the north, the 
town of Peroor in the east, the sea about Gape Gomorin 
in the south, and the range of the ^eat mountains on 
the west, extending about 80 ca&ams (800 miles). 
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Another Tamil author e^dmids the north^ hooBdaj^ 
to the Coorg Hilla and the ireetwa to ^aliout^ 

But Dr. A. G. Burnell, irho is a more r^ble 
authority than many ethers, says in 1^ Paleography 
already referred to, that the Ohera kingdom existed 
in the early cmituries A.D., titat it then extended over 
Mysore, Ooimbatore, Sale^ Tondainaidu, South Mala* 
bar and Oochin, and that it was one of the three great 
Dravidian kingdoms and was divided into the eastern 
and western Ghera, the former extending up to 
Madras. 

The Ghera Dominions bordered on the Pandyan and 
Ghola countries, the ..principal towns being Salem, 
Avanasi or Thiru Aranasi in Goimbatore, Triohenoode 
near Triohinopoly, Thenkasi, Yalliyoor, Thrikanankudy 
and Ghera Maha Deviji all south-east of Avanasi in the 
District of Tinnevelly. 

On the Malabar coast or in Keralam, the capitals 
were Thiru Yaigicolam^ (Sree Yanji Kovilakam, the 
residence of the prosperous Yanji dynasty), Golicode 
(Galicut), and KoUum (Quilon). 

In India (Bharatha Khandam), the mode of Govern* 
ment followed from the earliest times as narrated in 
the Puranas, was, that any king on becoming more 
powerful tlum all the others conquered them and 
declared himself Ghakravarthy (Emperor). 

A few uf the most repowned emperors whc^vemed 
as Ghakravarthies in each Yugam from !&tha to 
Dwapara and almost all the Gludoavarthies in. Kali 
Yugam (the present age) aooordii^ to the Puranas are 
the following : — 

In Kritha Yugam (the first age), Harrisohundren, 
Muchukunden, Par^wathen, Bim^yakshen, Buten, 
Maka Bali and others. 

1. 8m we ooajtotm to bt ao othor thia Tbunaohi, 

ike otipitftlof tko GkmDinyB, oopordiag to* oar Maaawripti."»lir;iy» 
l^lor, pogo 18. ProlMiti 
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In ThreliiA Yugam, Sagaren, EaithaTeerjreB, BegHtt, cn^. 
DeBarethen, gree Bamen and others. 

In Dwapara Yngam, Budhen, Fariasathen, Nalen, 
Pandn, Dnimnapathra and others. 

In the Kali Yuffam (the present age which has now 
come to the 4979th jear), Fareekshimu (AbhhnanTu’B 
son), Jenamejeyen, Sathaneekan, Prakrethhrethen, 
Jehganu, Ghithrarathen, Ghithrasenan, Thrisankn, 
PanplSiTan, Sunavan, Madhavee, BobhiinjeTab, Thi- 
knnan, ShathaneeKan, Thendapani, Nimi, Autohana- 
1ta.li and twenty>siz other kings, who reigned up to the 
year 656 in the early part of this Yugam. 

Subsequent to the above period, the system of 
Ghakravarthy or imperial Government by the northern 
Kshbtria kings appears to have been at an end, and 
each of the various rulers of India irrespective of caste, 
became supreme in his own kingdom. Some of the 
most powerful sovereigns contrived to bring the neigh* 
bouring potentates to subjection by war and declared 
themselve^tty Ghakravarthies over a few o^er kings. 

Of such Ihnperors, we have accounts written both 
in the Puranas, as also in modem histories. ^ The 
authors of the Puranas, we find, record the history 
and the heroic exploits of the Ghakravarthies up to 
the early part of Kali Yugam, and the subsequent 
history of toe emperors and kin^ and their kingTOms 
in In^ is narrated by modem historians. 

We have instances of the above kind in the Dynas- 
ties of Kanda, Mourya, Kala Bhoorya, Yadava, Kola, 
Yicramadithya, Sabvahana, Bhoja, the Yavanas, the 
MnbftTn ftdftTiH of Delhi, the Bayer of Ana^ndy (Vija- 
yanuggar) the Mahrattas and the English. 

So also there have been instances of the Southern 
kingdoms of Pandya, Ghola and Ghera being ruled 
alternately by one among themselves as Ghakravarthy, 
and at otoer times each governing his own kin^om. 
Narratives, however imperfect and Mef, could ^ 
found r^^arding these kings and their kingdoms in 
various works. 
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Thewginof theanoMthJ li^eoftlieGheradniasiiy 
(Tzsyanoore), in tiie first age of the world, Kritha 
xngNB, has been alrea^ snown and we will now 
enwayonr to taraoe ont and f<dlow this dynasty down 
tqtb present lame in an unbroken line. 

]b dasoribiiw the Pan^^ dynasty throngh all its 
tercfintuttiSi, i&. Taylor shows the emstenoe of the 
Ohara, cfynais^ as oo-ezktmg* with the Pandyan, up 
to the time of the dissolution of its original house. 

. ^te Pmaha oaOed Halassya Mahatmyam already 
idlndad to makes mention of eixty>foar LmIss (amuse* 
ments),andthekingof Ghwa is mentioned in the 12th, 
14tl^ 4^d, 49th, and 62nd Leelas, which Mr. Taylor 
inhif.Hktorioal Manusoript Translation calls Tluru- 
.rilandel.'' 

ia. Thretha Tugam, Eenda or Malayalam is said to 
hare been reooyered frbm the sea by Farasu Bama^ 
the sixth incarnation of Tishnu. Serorsl Puranas 
relate the ston though tiie rertions Tary. One 
account sara that with the pramission of Vamnen 
(the-God of the sea), Paiasu oama flung his weapon 
mm Oape Oomorin and it fell at Gokunuun, where* 
upon the sea receded from those two points, to the 
mesent extent of ihe Malabur Coast and he mJled it 
&eralam : that in the reclaimed pi^ of t^ land Parasu 
Bamaetiiablishedcities, towns, rilla^, ho., and in* 
▼Bed people from'TsrioTU oountiies and peopled the 
land throughout; while anothmr account states the 
weapon: was flni^ from ^knmam and it feU at Cape 
Comorin, A third account states that the' hdytemm 
at Gdcnmam having been buried under the sea in ^ 
first age (Kritha Tugam), and in tile next age (Thretha 
Tugamh'Parasu Buna, at the request of. the peoide, 
asl^ tim lord of the sea to reoew, and from ^kur* 
nam flung his woodmi spoon (used fw sacvifiitial pur* 


t. its .8ais4sSiaa Hot diwsi aacl IViilTt flimin. wt laott 
iwfiBrt^S lw'imiwrs Mrt sad WMamwr^astho. 
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poaee) ii^udi fell at Cape Oomorm and the MareMded. dur. 
(H tM fahnlons aocotmta of the PontiiaB we hare 
dready' aaid Onoii^ and so we shall ndw try to sift 
oat m probable msta-. 

The western part of the range of hills called Bahlgrdi 
(betw^ Ganato and Qnilon) most have been a tract 
ai hud ^ the creation of the earth but had been sab* 
merged in tlw sea. Subsequentily, the sea receded 
and a large, poriaon of the land between Qoilon and 
Mangslore rmnained unoultiTated durinff the reign of 
the Chera ITing Keralen, when the Brahman warrior 
Parasn Bama visited this land of Eeralam, estab- 
lished himself there/ organised a Brahman commu- 
nity, introduced a new system of Govomment, lived 
there for a considerable period of time and then 
retired.^ A writer in the Cottayam GoUem Quarterly 
Magazine, in its issue of July 1866, has w foUowmg 
observations in regard to the origin of Eeralam. 

Can there be a doubt that this legend ohronicleB 
** in the style of the Poets, the effects of volcanic agen<y 
“on this coast centuries ago; first that there was 
“ once a subsidence, - probamy sudden, at Gokumam, 

“ and secondly, that there was afterward a perceptible 
“ uprising, most probably in this case graduid, of at 
“least some portion, if not of nearly all the coast 
“ between Qokumam and the Gape.V 

“ The whole appearance of the coast of Kerala, 

“ wherever at least we find the low-lands and back- 
“ waters, would appear to indicate, that it has thus 
“been raised, certainly during. the present era; and 
“ ff, as our legend would seem to tell, this has happened 
“ under the eye of man, it becomes -the more deeply 
“ interesting. Kor can we forget that even now there 
“are decided evidences of unstable “equilibrium'’ 

1. Kiodcd EUoo Niir the Dietriet lluuill of lUeber and after- 
mrde SnMndgeof CUioati Kiree a eini^ mnnioB in a Kemoiaadua 
OB ilte Syrhui and Jeviih (%per Hateei pudidied in ToL 6, Ko. S. 

Hew Sanaa of the Madras Journal of UtMtnre and Soiaaee. Kaloo 
Hair’s ordnioB on the land of yaralawi alone is aooaptad here, and not 
his opintaB en the Ooppar Flates. 
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0^. "atong the coast line. The sea at AUeppie is con- 
** aiderably farther from the tonim than it was bat a 
" few years ago, which shows that the shore is rising ; 
** the same is the ease at Oodiin to an extent that we 
*' think can soaroely be accounted for by acoomalathig 
*' sand; while to ue north of Cochin the sea is as 
"eridently encroaching, and in some parts has for 
**yeaan caused great destractipn of pr^rt^. 

^reover we are not altogether strangers m Kerala 
"to the shocks of earthqu^es; in 1856, especially, 
" repeated shocks were felt; in 1823, 1841, and 184i5, 
" shocks have also been recorded at Trevand^m. Ih 
" s^eral oases the shocks seepi to have been propa* 
"rated from the north-west; and on. September let, 
" 1856, a ball of a pendulum in the TreTanorum Obser- 
" vatory 17 feet long, is recorded to have been moved 
" about 4 inches in the' direction north-west by north 
" and south-east by south which is about the direo- 
" tion of the coast line.’’ 

'< All these facts would appear to favour the copolu- 
"'sion that the low-lands ox the Malabar coast have 
" been raised from beneath toe sea-levd by subter- 
"ranean forces, and that this has happened, in dl 
'* probability in comparativdy modem tmes.’’ 

The ftwt of the land betwem Cokumam and Kunnya 
Oum^ haying been submeiged in the ocean at one 
time is testified to by the Brahmanda Purana in which 
it is said that the holy pagoda of Gokumam had been 
under water for a loim time ; that certain Bishies and 
others interested in the pagoda went to Parasu Bama 
and begged him to take steps for its recovery; Ihat 
Parasu R a m a proceeded to Gokurpam and prevailed 
upon Yaruna, the Neptune of the Hindus, to recede to a 
certain distance between Qokumam and Cape Comorin; 
and that the land of Keralam was thus reclaimed. 

As Parasu Bama is general^ r^esented to have 
been the wle creator of toe land of Km«lain^ it would 
not be aninterestiBg to give h^ abrief account of his 
life. 
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Amrdi^ to <toBw>Mnwid» Pallia^ tosiedMbntod 
Bralmwa mm • dwMiendaat <tf the xmoirawd Biadu 
Bhriga and ia bdieved to have been tihe nxtii inowiiA* 
torn ai Yialunt. He u said to have been bom in tito 
aeoond age of Thretha Yv^^am in a bennitage on 
banka of iheriyar Nurbnda. Hia father traa a aaored 
devotee named Jamada^. Hia mother*a name mm 
Benuka. JamadMjni had five aona of whom Bama waa 
the TQui^^t. While the whole family waa living 
oomfortamy in tlm hermit^ during Bama'a minority, 
a aad event diaturbed their quiet and peaoeful Ufe. 

One day Jamada^ left hia hermita^ to procure 
thinga for hia devotional aervioea, while Benum left it 
to bring water from the neighbouring river Nurbuda. 
Jamad^i;ni returned, but did not find nia wife aa uauad. 
He grew angry at her abaenoe. After a while, Benulm 
returned, and on being queationed, ahe confeaaed that 
ahe waa detained at the Itonk of the river Hurbuda I7 
aeeing the refieotipn in the water of a Gandharvan 
^enii) called Ghithrangaden, paaaing through the air. 
l^e a^pe of the apirit was so beautiful th& she waa 
tempted to have a moment’s look at the shadow and 
thus a little time waa lost. At this declaration of hia 
wife’s weakness, the enraged Bishi waa so vexed that 
he resolved on her immediate death and calling Ida 
sons one by one before him, ordered them to kill their 
mother, but four of them refused on the plea that the 
Law prohibits the killing of a female and further that 
m this case the female was their mother. But Bama, 
on being ordered, declared that nothing would prevent 
him from obeying his father. So saying he out oS 
Benuka’s head at once. When Benuka foil on the 
ground, Jamadagni was exceedingly pleased with the 
jnrcunpt obedience shown by his youngest son and said 
to Bama that he might ask for anything which he 
liked and that he would have it immediately. Bama 
said that he wished to see his mother restcnred to 
lide without loss of, time. Jamadagni, beiim a Bishi 
.who had gained the blpsain^ of Ood bv hia wvotk^ 
prayed to the AB-powmrful Being for-tto reauscitation 

27502 
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CBAP. of Benuka and Gk>d Touohsaled life to her at once. 
Rama was delighted and they all lived comfortably 
for some time more. 

Subsequently, Rama was sent by his parents to the 
hermit^ of his ^at-grandfather Bhrigu, to be edu- 
cated in the Yeoas and other literature. Here he 
spent some time to complete his education and af- 
terwards, acting UTOU the advice of that venerable 
sage, Rama proceeded to the Himalayas to meditate 
on the deity Siva. Here he spent many years in 
meditation and penance. These devotionu exercises 
pleased Siva, who appeared to Rama in person, con- 
ferred On him all sorts of blessings and directed him 
to visit all the hok places on we face of the earth 
which Rama did and returned to the Himalayas where 
he resumed his devotional meditations. While Rama 
was thus engaged, a war broke out between the Devas 
and the Asuras. The former, being defeated and 
driven out of Swtgga, went to Ska and represented 
their grievances. Thereupon, Rama was sent for and 
Siva asked him to assist the Devas giving him all 
necessary instructions as to the mode of conducting 
the war and the use of various wea^s. Siva pre- 
sented him with a battle-axe called rarasu and from 
this day Rama was called Farasu Rama. He proceeded 
to the war, with great energy fought against the 
Asuras and gained a decisive victory. The Devas, as 
well as Siva were extremely pleased with Farasu Rama 
and conferred upon him the choicest blessings. Farasu 
Rama again repaired to 'the Himalaya ipountains and 
recconmenoed his devotional pemmoe. A considerable 
time afterwards, Siva, having been exceediimly pleased 
with Farasu Rama, paid a visit to him and presented 
hini with a supernatural chariot and an arrow Tdiich 
were to appear before him whenever he wanted them. 
Farasu Rama entrusted these to Siva’s own attendants, 
Eundodaren wd Mahodren. Thus, haVing obtained 
aD hb wishes, and his wants being suppl^, Buasu 
Rama left the Himalayas and came to his great-grand:-, 
bther Bhr%a. . There he sp^ some time, and ^n 
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returned to bis parents on tbe banks of tbe Nurbuda, oeap, 
where the family were living together comfortably. 

Now, Earthaveerarjuna, the king of Hehaya came to 
the ne%hbouring forests on a hunting excursion and 
being mtigued entered the hermitage for a little re- 
freshment. Jamadagni, Parasu Baim’s father, enter- 
tained the party, and on the departure of the king 
on the next morning, he took a fancy to the Bishi’s 
cow called Eamadhenu. This the king informed his 
imnister, who resolved to get the animal at anv 
risk. He sent a messenger to ask Jamadagni to sell 
the cow to the king. On his refusing to part with it, 
a party of soldiers was despatched to we hermitage and 
they took the cow by force. Thereupon a severe 
struggle eiuued between Jamadagni and the king’s 
men, in which the Bishi was killed. Parasu Bama was 
absent from the hermitage at the time. On his return 
he had the mortification of seeing his father’s body 
mutflated and lifeless and his mother and brothers 
weeping. When the mother saw Parasu Bama, she 
beat her breast with her hand twenl^-one times. Bhrigu 
divining the state of affairs in his relatives’ femify, 
immediately repaired to the scene and on carefully 
examining the body of Jamadagni, he found that life 
was not extinct and by the aid of certain medicines 
Jamadagni was restored to life. Pari^ Bama after- 
wards proceeded to Earthaveerarjuna’s capital, and 
standing at the Palace gate, with his Parasu, bow and 
arrow, sent a message to the effect that the king should 
give an explanation of his cruel condlict in m-using 
a Brahman and forcibly taking away his property. 

At the same time he asked him to restore the cow and 
seek lihe pardon, of the venerable Brahman for the 
outrage he had committed and in case of his refusing 
to do so to meet Parasu Bama in single combat. 

The king, when he heard of this proposal, sneered at 
such a ridiculous menace and orders his guards to 
drive away the Brahman. The guards were, however, 
killed b;jr Parasu Bama, whereat the king grew angry 
and equipped himself to meet Parasu Baii^ A severe 
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cmr. aad suigaJnary batth ezuned and Aijiwa WM defeated, 
and dain. 

Afterwards, five of An^'s sons, who survived him 
met Bama in battle. When thej’ were about to feu 
viotinis to Bama’s Parasu, they, under divine inspira* 
tion, put down their weapons and besought Parasu 
Bama^s pardon, promising to give up the tow and 
make fuU reparation for the wrongs done by their 
father. 


Parasu Bama after restoring the cow to his parente, 
retired to the Hinudayas and resumed his penitential 
ezeroues. ' In his absence, the then reigning kinff, one 
of the sons of the late k^ Earthaveera of 
happened to pass 1^^ the Nurbuda, and oasiw his 
eyes on the hermita^ of Jamadagni, enquired miose 
^perty it was, and he was told tlj^ it belonged to 
Jamad^fni. On hearing the. name, the king entered 
the hermifa^ 'sword in hand and meeting Junadagni 
severed his head from his body at one blow, and on 
the funeral ]^e of Jamadagni perished Benuka, Parasu 
Bama's mother. 

Some .time a^rwards, Parasu Bama returned from 
the Himalayas and learmng the fate of his parente set 
out for the country of the Hehayas, and. m order to 
fulfil his vow, prooeroed with his bloodjr axe to continue 
the work of destroying the Ediatria kii^. A^r 
smng one round and finishing his work of destruction, 
he retired to do penance again. He repeated these 
deeds twenty-one times. ^ 


It is also said that on the last oooasictti he coUeoted 

£ the Eshatria kings at a place oaUed Eurukshetram 
d having beheaded the whole of thein he performed 
oortain ceremonies with their blood for the salvation 
of the souls of his parents I 

. After this, Parasu Bama retired to the Mahendra 
Mountains, and performed penance for some'ti;TO. He 
then went round the earth three times and returned to 
the hiU of Mahnidra, whm« he performed the Aswa- 
medha samifioe.and many o^ber religious ceremonies. 
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While at liAhendratEa^pa and other BislaeB visited oEar. 
him and he oonsolted them as to the best means of 
equation for the sin of tdlling his own motiim* and 
the Eshatria race. Aoting utou their advice, he gave 
op the whole of ibe conquered lands to the Brahsums. 
Parasu Bama then continaed his rolWons penance in a 
grotto of the Mahendra hills, and were passed many 
ages. 

During the interval, certain peculiar circumstances 
occurred which caus^ a sudden rise of the ocean, 
and the sacred shrme of Gokurnam, together with 
several other remarkable shrines on this coast were sub- 
meiged in the ocean, as has been already mentioned. 

The Bishies interested in these sacred places repaired 
to Parasu Bama and besought his help in recovering 
the sacred buildings. Bams came to wkurnam, ana 
after malriTig arrangements with Yaruna, flung his 
wooden sacnflcial spoon, thus causing the sea to recede 
from Qokumam up to Gape Comorin. 

Parasu Bama then invited the Brahmans, who having 
received grants of lands were located in sixty^four 
gramams. He invited other castes also from foreign 
countries to occupy his new land, restored the sove^ 
reignty of the original Ghera, and after living on 
the coast for a long time, retired to his grotto on the 
Mahendra lulls, where he is supposed to be still living. 

The time occupied in the establishment of Eeralam 
as well as the ez^ period of Parasu Bama’s abode in 
this land are not ezac% ascertainable from any 
accounts in the Parana. The period mentioned in the 
Kerala Hlppathy is fifty thousand years. 

The labors of Parasu Bama, in re>establishing Ke- 
ralom and peopling the country between Gape Comorin 
and Gokurnam, and his other oooimstions are described 
in detail in a work called Kerala Mahatmyam. 

This work, which consists of one hundred and five 
Chairs, is an interesting one, but the narratives 
recorded are like those in the Puranas, intermingled 
with exaggerations and, romances, so that it requures 
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0]^, no small amount of discriminative power to strip it of 
its poetical embellishments. 

This work corroborates the above facts. In it we 
find it stated that Parasu Bama, after founding Ee« 
ralam, invited Brahmans from the north to settle in 
the country which he divided into sixty-four gra- 
mams; that he ordained several grades of Brah- 
manical heads ; consecrated numerous shrines between 
Gokurnam and Cape Comorin ; and that the superin- 
tendence of each pagoda was entrusted to a Samuntha 
(Soma Eshatria called “ Eovil Adhikarikal/’ i. e., 
manager of pagoda) . After finishing almost all his works, 
and consecrating the Temple at Sreevardhanapuram 
(Padmanabhapuram), Parasu Eama invited a Soma 
Eshatria (certainly a inember of the famity of the Idng 
of Chera since there were no other Soma Eshatria kings 
then close at hand) nailed Bhanu Vicrama and three of 
his brothers, the last being named Eulasekharen, and 
assembling the Brahmans of thb sixty-four gramams, 
declared to them that the capital of his newly reclaimed 
country, between Cape Comorin and Gokumam, shall 
be Sreevurdhanapuram (Padmanabhapuram) near Sree- 
valumcode (Thiroovithancode and Veera Eeralapu- 
ram) ; that Bhanu Vicrama shall be the king over nig 
land of Eeralam, and that he was then placed on a 
throne of gold set with gems and had holy water and 
pearls poured over' his head. Parasu Rama then giv- 
ing him his own sword, together with many royal 
pnvileges, styled him king of the land between Ci^ 
Comorin and Gokumam. A gold coin, caUed Basi, 
was then minted and made over to the^l^g for dotm- 
lation as the currency throughout his domimong. One 
of the thr^ brothers of this king was stationed at 
Gokumam. This was the king of Eolathmmd who 
ruled South Oanara under the designation ol Oobu 
It is. also stated that a loi^ time an^riran^PairMm 
Rama personaljiy crowned Bhanu Vierama's nqpliew« 
A^th^a Vimwma, at Sree Vurdlmnapunan, praimtiiig 
him wtk a sword as bright as the sun, and 
eight ministm under him. 
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It is likewise stated that latterly, Parasu Bama took chap. 
a sreat interest in Fdava Vurmah, the head of the 
Boyal family, who was called the Northern 
Perumal, and made him the king of North Kerala, 
that a relative of IJdaya Vurmah, who was in charge 
of a separate rartion of the Cola coontir, became 
a Bhudoist, and built several tem^s and uved apaiit 
from the Boyal family; that the JBhuddist king pro* 
ceeded to Mecca and died there; that his raneral 
rites having been accidentally performed by one of 
the females of his house the Brahmans excommuni- 
cated the whole family with which King IJdaya Vurmah 
waa connected, whereupon Parasu Bama, consulting 
the great sage Narada, instructed XJdaya Vnrmtm 
to perform the great ceremony called Hiraunva Garb- 
ham, by constructing a golden cow and a silver buU, 
each weighing hundi^ thousand fanams (about ninety 
to perform certain ceremonies, and to distribute 

£ and silver among the Brahmans; that Parasu 
instituted a national ceremony called Mahamak-^ 
faam^ and performed it with great splendour at Thim- 
nawaye on the banks of the Bharathapulay (a river 
runmng to the south-west of Shoranore) : t^ when ^ 
Brahmans of the sixty-four gramams and the chi^ and 
fttlj nijahs of ihe country between Cape Comorin 
and Gokumam were assembled at that pU^, the first 
seat in the -assemUy was assigned to Kulasekhara 
Pjnuwal, low <d Trsrmsore, and the next to IJdaya 
Vnrttah of Solathnaud, to the latter bei^ assigned 
the duly of. t]}e future pwformanee of this ceremony 
every twel^ year. We find also that the art of 
war was inizoduoed ly Parasu Bama and that t^ 
kings were taught the use cd varions weapons; that 
Parasu Bama then, retired from Keralam, mmising 
the Brahmans that on an emergency, he would ajppear 
at Tridioor, should the Braluuans of the sixty-four 
gramams meet together, and meditate on him; that 
the Brahmans wanted to make a trial and Parasu Bama 

1. H*diwJeBnalg{8oiaaM«4LitwataiwWa9P>iefPiaa 
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am^agad, but having learnt that there wa« no parta- 
onlfer eooadon for hia being annunoned, pronounced 
an impneoatira on the Brdunans of the sizty'four 
gramams saying that they would never in future be 
able to meet there together. 

This Mahatmyam is said to be an Upa Pui^a, 
deriving its ori^ from Bhoogola Purana, and is in 
toe form of a discourse between Tudhishtira and the 
sage Gurgga. 

In “ Valmiki Bamayana** we find that the emissaries 
of BAma. were ordered to search for Seetha in Eeralam 
also. We have now got through the second age, 
Thretha Tugam. 

In toe third age, Dwapara Yugam, the king of 
Kerala is often mentioned in the renowned work 
“ Ma^ Bharata.” The king of Kerala was as already 
mentioned one of the tributaries of the En^ror 
Tudhishtira, and during the great war, toe Kerala 
king fought on the side of the Pandavas and died 
in toe war. It is also said that the Pandavas, during 
their secret wanderings, visited Trevandrum and made 
several vows to the Deity Padmanabha Swamy. 

During his pilgrimage, Arjuna visited Madura, where 
he married the daughter of the Pandyan king, and by 
her he had a son Wned Bebhruvahanen. On his way 
to Dwaraka, Arjuna visited Cape Comorin and Q?re> 
vandrum and is generally believe to have consecrated 
a temple dedicated toMihe Goddess Durga on the banks 
of a tuik, which is still called Phmgunan Kulam 
(Aijuna’s Tank). He is said to have visited Mveral 
jdsces in Keralim before he returned to his capital.* 

In a certain Tamil poem, the author says that Bela 
Rama, Sree Krishna’s brother, visited the Chera king> 
dom, and attended toe coronation of the then king, 
crowning him with his own hand. 

*. W. Tsylor’s Hiitariml XaBOseript Tniudalioii, vd. 1, p. 82S. 
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Now WO enter into tlie preaent age (Kali Yvgu^. 
In Ute early part of thiaage Bharaitha Khaadam (India) 
waa under we rule of the Emperor Yndhiahtii^ and 
the Iring of Nerala, aa heretofore, waa tributi^to 
him. After the doaO of Yudhishtira’a reign, which is 
said to hare ended in the 36th year of Eab, the aubor* 
dinate relation to the succeeding emperors continued 
as a matter of course. 

Fp to the tenth century of the Eidi Yugam, 48 kings 
reigned OTer the Ghera kmgdom. A list of their names 
has been preserved by one Eodumudi Ramalingam 
Eavirayer (Poet), now. residing in the Erode Talook, 
most hkely belongii{g to an ancient family of poets 
formerly attached to the Ghera king’s court. 

This list ^hows that these kings reigned 905 years 
in the Eali Yugam. The 8th, 17th, 26th and 48th 
names in the list being unintelligible, are omitted, and 
the rest are the following : — 

1, Yadukula Gheren; 2, Vamsothunga Gheren; 
3, Manumurainatatha Gheren; '4, Yeeraprathapa 
Gheren; 5, Vikramaheswara Gheren; 6, Bipukulac- 
sheya Gheren ; 7, Samasardoola Gheren ; 8 — 9, Fuli- 
kotiparitha Gheren ; 10, Ellaikarakanda Gheren ; 
11, Rajagambheera Gheren; 12, Ruamarthanda 
Gheren ; 18, Raja RajeswaraXiheren ; 14, MjMnrathapa 
Gheren ; 15, Mnnril Maniyitta Gheren ; 16, Mnmmnr- 
thi Gheren; 17 — 18, Ananthaguna Gheren; 19, Yamaa 
Paripala Gheren ; 20, Mangalakara Gheren ; 21, 
Dhana Yishthara Gheren ; 22, Yaragunotpala Gheren ; 
23, Aaramanilayitta Gheren; 24, Anubhuthi Gheren; 
25, Ava Gheren ; 26 — 27, Siramda Sikhara Gheren ; 
28, Tiruneetu Gheren; 29, Eluoisa Gheren; 80,'Mai- 

S rul; 31, Banarku NidU Tlumtha Gheren; 82, 
laslmraBhanu Gheren; 83, Akaheya Pathra Gheren ; 
.34, Siva Dharmottama Raja Gheren.; 35, Sivanesa 
Gheren; 86, Sivotpala Gheren; 3-7, Daivakunjara 
Gheren ;* 88, Sindhuyamnya Gheren ; 39, Thrikeoara 
Gheren ; 40, Thridesaranga Gheren; 41, Athulaprathapa 
Gheren; 42, Aganithakeerthiprathapa Gheren; 
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CBAT. YeeraBairadra Cheren;' 44, Bheeineswara Gfaarea ; 45, 
Kirnuila Cheren; 46, Paaohakshara Cheren; 47, 
Eantabhahuia Ghereb; 48. 

The above sound more like regal litles than the real 
names of kings. 

tn the 28th Prabhava jear i. e., 1860 of the Kali 
Yttgam there was bom at Thimvanjicolam, in the 
month of Masi, Thursday, Punar Poosham Asterism, 
one of the most celebrated of the Chera kings, 
Et^ekhara Pemmal, of the royal family of Chera. 
Bis father was Eshatria Dhrida Vrita, Maha Baj^. 
EnlasekWa was installed when he passed his minority 
and beotone Eulasekhara Pemmal. He is also known 
by the titles of “ Eolly Eavalan,” “ Chalpi Eon,” 
and ** Eukuda Pura^eesen.” 

Eulasekhara Permnal unlike his predecessdrs 
evinced a very extraordinary attachment to his reli* 
gion. After mling the kingdom for some years he 
abdicated in favour of his heir, and became a 
Yaishnava devotee, and added Alwar to his name, a 
common epithet of Vishnu, as shown above. He was 
from that' time known as Eulasekhara Alwar and 
Eulasekhara Thim Adikel. 

He set out on a pilmimage to all the renowned Vishnu 
shrines, especially 'TmTOthi and Sreetan^m, where he 
commenced preadiing me Yaishava religion. He was 
known as a great Yaishava devotee and had numer* 
ons foUowers. He composed 

numerous hymns in pndse of Vishnu at various 
Yishnu Temples, esj^ally at Thrqmthi, Sreerangam, 
Thiramala, Alwar Eovil, Ayodhya, Thiravithoocode, 
Van Purashothaman, ThrikKannapuram, ThiUai and 
Thriobitbrakoodam. 

Eulasekhara Pemmal Alwar lived to the age of 57, 
and was deified at his residmce in the Brahmadesam 
Talook pf the Tinnevelly district. His body was 
inteired inside the Mannar Eovil Pagoda and the 
Yishnnites consider him to be ^ saint. His image is 
cut in granite and is placed in t^ Pagoda close to the 
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iiBBge of Yisbna ■vhioee poojao tmd o&er roli^ous rites oeat. 
are performed aloi^ with those to the deity to the ■^ ,-n. 
pre^t day. His image has also been oonsebrated 
and plaoed for public worship in sereral other Yishna 
Pagodas. Thk saint was mghly respected by the 
kii^ of Pandya and Chola. Several inscri|itions« 
oontaihing the terms of grants allotted for poojas and 
other ceremonies to this saint, are to be found on the 
walls of the Mannar Kovil Temple. There are also 
copper sasanams in the possession of persons attached 
to that temple. 

Though many of the works composed by Kula« 
sekhara Alwar are now extinct, still there is a sacred 
hymn called Thiruvamoli in existence which is prmted 
and published in Tamil and which the YaisWmus 
reverence as Christians do the Holy Bible. 

The correct name of the successor of this venerable 
sovereign as well as -of many others of bis line cannot 
be found but that the monarchy continued to rule 
its Ghera possessions is a fact supported by traditions 
and several works. 

In continuing our researches, we find that the rule 
of Yicramadithya is said to have ended in the three 
thousand one hundred and seventy-ninth year of the 
K’ali Yugam. In the Bhavishyat Purana, we ninth in 
the list of Puranas, it was predicted in the eleventh 
chapter, that Yicramadithya will be born one thousand 
years a^r the commencement of the 'Kali Yugam, and 
will live to nde, by the divine blessing, for 2000 years; 
that Dheera Eeriua Yurmah, king of Keralam, will 
be a contemporary of Yicram^thya and that that king 
win rule Keralam with great vigour and success. 

Now fr(m this prediction, we may conclude that 
Yicramadithya was bolm in the Kali ^ear 1179, and 
that there w^ kings of Chera dunng that great 
monarch’s reign. 

It win be seen from the Bevd. W. Taylor’s manu- 
script translation already aBuded to that some of the 
Pandyan kings who ruled Madura hundreds of years 
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Babseqaent to the reim of VioramadithTa, Salivahana 
and Bhoja, had jurismotion over the Chera and Ghola 
kiiiips and that “ Yeera Yurmah Pandyan inherited the 
Pandyan kingdom and reigned forty years. He oon- 
querra the Ifolayalam (or Sera) oonntiy and otW 
places, and deriyed tribute from them.” Thus we 
nave now come down to above 4000 years in the 
Kali Yugam, in our narrative relating to the Ghera 
dvnasty, which, in a great measure, is buried in 
obscurity, both in regard to chronology as well as to 
its successive rulers, and in their attempts to throw 
light on what is obscure many writers have been 
baffled. Our endeavours, however, have not been 
totally abortive. 

The policy of the Chera kings would appear to have 
been peace at any price and their policy and avocations 
were decidedly more o£'a commercuil than of a warlike 
nature. 


Though there were continual feuds between Ghola 
and Ghera, and occasional misunderstandings and 
quarrels with Pandya, Chera appears to have been of 
a peaceable di^sition and during any great struggle, 
retired to his Kerala possessions, which always afforded 
him an asylum from its peculiar situation, it being a 
well known fact that soutn Kerala is the oidy province 
in India which has {escaped foreign invasion. 

It is seen that the Malayalam country afforded an 
asylum to the Pandyan king whenever his kingdom 
was invaded by his enemies. And it is perhaps in 
consequence of this, and their friendly relations, that 
Ghera is confounded with Pandya ^ some persons, 
and the one taken for the other. iHiese mre the two 
kingdoms known to the earliest European travellers. 

Ptolpmey the author of Periplus, Marco Polo, Strabo, 
and other early writers, hllude to these two fein gdo ma 
as exisiang in the Peninsula of India. 

The Ghera dynasty continued in power, though 
constancy entng'Bd in vmr&re witb its neighbours 
Pandya and ^ola, till central Ghera was overrun 
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by tho Konga Rajahs; the original dynasty of Ghera cnur.. 
then finally retire to its southern possessions, and 

S ined the family reside in the south (Travanoore). 

any seem to suppose ^t Eonga is identical wim 
Ghera, but in our opinion, it is not. For these .two 
draasties, Konga and Ghera, are separate families. 

The Eongas having invaded and ruled over a part 
of Ghera, came to be considered as the kings of Ghera 
itself : but several local and circ\imstantial ftujts prove 
the absurdity of this supposition. 

The very word Eonga will show that that dynasty 
had its origin in the aorth about Goncan. 

The names of the kings of the Konga dynasty greatly 
differ from those of the Ghera. The names and titles 
of the kings of the former dynasty are so unlike those 
of the Cheras, that it is im^ssible to suppose thatMalla 
Deva, Trivicrama Deva, ktunara Deva, Givuda Deva, 

&o., men with titles mostly of Ganarese origin were 
kings of Ghera. 

It is also noteworthy that the name Eongani Yurmah 
is often applied to the Eonga kings, and not even oifoe 
to the Cheras. The word Eoimani, we find, is used 
in naming the inhabitants of Goncan; for instance, 
the whole community who emigrated from Canara to 
Malabar and settled at Cochin, Alleppy, &c., &c., is 
called Eongani. 


All the great deeds, sasanams, as well as stone 
mscriptions of this early period given by Ghera kings, 
begin with Sree Veera Kerala Chabravarthy, or Ghera 
Marven Thribhuvana Ghakravarthy, while all the 
Eonga deeds of grants, &o., begin with Sreb Yeera 
Bwya Ghakravarthy. 

The word Raya, which appears along with the 
names of all Eonga kings and which does not even in 
a single instance appear with the names of either the 
Eerw or Ghera longs, is an additional proof of the 
former being Ganarese. The word also often ocoura 
in the of the mo^ of the north Ganarese and 
Tdoga countries. long of Ghera has for his title 
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Enlawkhara Penmud, which is a title borh^ hr Ae 
Mandala kinm as already said, but each an appellation 
could scarcely be found in oth» countries or in that 
p^ of the Chera country which was assumed by the 
Eonga Bajakal. 

It is also to be obseryed that in the southern part 
of Chera, no Eonga inscriptions are to be foima in 
any of the temples or other places, while there ate 
many inscriptions connected with the Chera grants. 
That Chera and Eonga are not one, has been main- 
tained by the Beyd. Mr. Ta^or in his addendum to 
the translation of the Eonga Desa Bajaltal.* 

This conclusion is supported by the statement, 
of Cumper, a Tamil Poet, attached to the court of 
Chola, who flourished in the 7th century and who is 
itbe author of the popular Tamil work called Cumper 
Bamayana. This roet defines the boundaries of the 
Chera and Eo^ possessions separately in his poem, 
and states that (mera is the kii^om which lies between 
Pulney, Thencasi, Calicut, and the sea extending oyer 
an area of eight hundred miles, while Eonga, he points 
out to be a smaller one, extending to 120 mfles and 
situated within the limits of Thalamalah, Yygayoor, 
Yallikunnu and Eulithalay. 

These two pasties had their separate capitals; 
Chera haying Salem,' Thimayanari, Chera Maha Deyi, 
Yalhyoor Ealacaud, &e., in the south Sreeyalumcode 
^rayancor^ and Thiruyananthapuraim (Treyandmm) 
Kolicode (Calicut) &c., in the west. The Eonga had 
Scandapuram or Talicaud or Dalayapuram lor its 
capitals. The Beyd. W. Taylor obseryes in his criti- 
cism of Mr. Dowson, “that the boundaries giyen 
“ ^ Professor Wilson and quoted from Dowson (Des. 
“ data. Int., p. 62) may be allowed to pass as a general 
“approximation, only supposing that Chera and Eon- 
“ganaud, haye been at some period one. It begs 
“howeyer the question, because it proceeds on the 


• Ibdm Journal o!Ut«ntiin laid 8ciace,Y«l. 7. 
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‘Migflamption, in t}ie oafcaloguei that the Eonga Desa chap. 
'^Bajakal is b history of the Chera Rajahs; which 
“ I subttiit it is not ; but only of a few rulers of 
^^Koufl^aud before th^ latter was conquered by 
the Uhola kings. I cannot submit to Dr. Francis 
Buchanan’s authority, unless I were assured that he 
** too has not confounded Eonganaud and Chera Desa 
together.” 

A further proof is the caste of the two dynasties. 

The Eonga Kajahs belong to the Reddy caste, wlule 
the Ghera kings are Eshatrias; a f^t to be borne in 
mind, as we shall have to speak of it hereafter. 

Eonga, we see, was conquered by the Cholas, 
Oissall^, Hari Hara Raya dynasty and Yeeranara- 
singa Raya dynasty. And in the thirteenth and four- 
teenth centuries . A.D., we find that the Eonga kings 
Narasinga II., (1237 — 1278) and Hari Hara Raya, 

g 867 — 1391) exacted tribute from the Chera or 
erala kings. This proves that the Chera dynasty 
had not become extinct, but that it existed in its 
southern possessions of Eerala (Travancore) in the 
13th and 14th centuries, and retained the name Chera. 

The list of sovereigns in the Travancore calendar also 
bears testimony to this fact. 

The remnant of the Chera kingdom , appears to be 
then extended to the Mysore Frontier on the north, 
the District of Salem on the east, the Travancore 
coast up to Calicut on the north-west, as described 
by Mr. Dowson in his account of Chera. This was 
the latter kingdom of Chera called Travancore, in our 
opinion. 

It must have been at this period that the old Chera 
was finally incorporated with Travancore and its ori« 
ginal name Chera forgotten. 

Now Chera is generally recognized as Eerala or 
Travancore. Many eminent, ancient and modem 
authors indiscriminately use the one for the other. 

In his manuscript translation Mr. Taylor often writes 

6 
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QEAF. Ghent for Trarsnoore* and rioe versa. In the oolleo* 
tiona from the Asiatic JoamalB, page 484, the same 
use of the term is made. Other facts can be adduced 
in favor of this view. 


Almost all the southern possessions of Chera were 
included in the Travancore dominions till their oon> 

2 uest by the Madura rulers, and from them by the 
lamatic Nabob. Several pagodas in Erode, Coimba- 
tore and Tinnevelly which were once in the kingdom 
of Chera have still inscriptions on their granite walls 
commemorating the names of Chera, and Travancore 
kings ; and besides, there is still a village called “ Chera 
Maha Devi” in the Ambasamudram Talook of the 
Tinnevelly District, » where we see, , to the present 
day, the site on which the Chera Idng’s palace once 
stood. In this locality, there are also villages built 
and presented to Brahmans by the Chera kings and in 
the possession of the descendants of the ori^nal reci- 
pients, deeds of grants are to be found. 

In Chera Maha Devi, Thencasi, Kalacaud, Thrikanan- 
kudy, Valliypor, Ac., the Travancore Rajahs resided 
up to the seventeenth century, a fact clearly proved by 
documents uid inscriptions. 

Though there are numerous inscriptions of earlier 
dates in almost all the renowned pagodas between 
Coimbatore and* Tinnevelly, we shall notice a few 
of the later ones, as our object is to prove the amalga- 
mated state of Chera with Travancore, and its conti- 
nuance in that condition : — 


1. An inscription on the inner 'stone-wall of the 
Chera Maha Devi Pagoda, dated Malayalam or EoUum 
year 614 (1489 A.D.) commemorating a grant by the 






to the i»goda at that place while the grantee was 
residing in the Chera Mans Devi palace. 


• SudTkSMMB is theMadmooiutty; tea Dwb te 
om and M aJAyaUwi eonntrj. 
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mS ' XK ^ ^ l«tg9 bell tA Thrikananlrody, o^. 
denoting that the bell was presented by the Traran* 
core kii^ Adithiya Vurmah. 

" Gonunemorating a grant to the pagoda 

W long Kwthanda Vurmah while residing in the 
Veera Pandyan Palace at Ealacaud. 


“ Commemorating a grant of land to the 

pagoda at Mannarkovil by the same king Marthanda 
Vurmah, and also making provisions for lighting a 
lamp in the palace where the king’s uncle died.* 


" Commemorating a grant of land to the 

pagoda of Ghera Chola Pandyswaram in Thrikaloor 
near Alwar TinneveUy, by Marthanda Vurmah, Bajah 
of Travancore.” 


We have already said that the king of Travancore 
is styled *' Thiruadikel” (sacred feet) to denote his 
sanctity, and his kingdom “Vanavanaud” (abode of 
Devas) which was corrupted into Venaud, a term 
now commonly used for Travancore. The antiquity 
of this apjpdlation “ Thiruadi” is seen from a copper 
plate in the possession of a Brahman in the village 
of Ghera Maha Devi, one of the old capitals of the 
Ghera king. The histoj^ of this plate runs thus: 
It would seem that a Telugu Brahman, commonly 
known by the name of Eunnadia, received a donation 
of a large number of gold coins from the Maha Bajah 
Prathapa Budra of Veloor; that this Brahman, by the 
advice of the sage Agastyar, who resided on a mil in 
Thiruadi Desam (Travancore), built an anicut (still in 
existence) across the Thambravemi river, and opened 
an irrigation canal from that smt to the extent of 
about twenty^one miles ; that with the surplus money 
he built a sathram at Ghera Maha Devi for feedmg a 
certain number of Brahmans daily; and that he 


* It i« outomaiv in tti« royal family to k«^ a lamp oontiniially 
bjirn^ for a long time in the room where the rei^&g king breathed 
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OB^, appointed the holder of the copper plate aa. the per- 
petual manager of that institution. 

A copy of the copper saaanum in question uras pro* 
cured by us. It purports to have been executed br 
Karayanai^ya of the Eunnadian family of Bharaa- 
traja Gothram (line) of Brahmans, professing the Big 
Ye<^, and who receiTed a donation called Eampurusha 
Danum from Maha Bai^ Gajapathi Prathapa Budra 
Bayer, who reigned at Vdoor ; that he, the recipient, 
resolving to perform sotne cWity with the money 
proceeded to Thrippathi, and on invoking Yenoatap 
ohala Swamy, obtained that deity’s blessmg and in 
accordance with the commands of the swam^, he 
repaired to the sohthem kingdom called Tbiruadi 
Desam (Travancore country) where on the Malaya* 
ohala mountain, he met the sage Agastyar by whose 
order he excavated *an irrigation canal for the bene* 
fit of the Brahmans: with, the surplus money he 
resolved to institute a sathram for the daily feedi^ of 
Brahmans and accordingly constructed a building on 
the southeni banks of the Thambravemi, and on 
the western side of Ghera>Maha-Devi — ^Alddyappen 
Swamy Eovfi : Narayana Pillay, the son of Gopala 
Pillay, Brahman of Sreevatsa Gothram (line), profess* 
ing the Yajur Yeda, and residing in the old vfl]^ 
or Brahman hamlet, built by Cheren Perumal Bajut, 
was entrusted with the management of this sathram, a 
perpetual grant being made to Narayana Pillay by tUs 
copper plate document, executed on Thursday, Shra* 
wava asterism, Punchami Aushada month, Sowmsiya 
Nama year of Ejtli 8342, (242 A.D.) for the mainte* 
nance of the sathram of certain lands -purchased for 
2587 Eali Yuga Bamen* Madura vella fanams, together 
with nine slaves of the soil at the rate of one hundred 
and thirty five*fanams accompanied by a scale of the 
daily expenditure to be made and mentioning a fixed 
sum as remuneration to the Superintendent Narayana 
PiUay. 

* On* Kcli 7ug» Bmbmi hmm U dill the currency of Tremncore. 
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The antiqnify of thig j^te may be proved by the ohaF. 
vordinff of the insoription. A Brahman is not called 
now'a-dajs Pillay, whereas such a term was used in 
andent times. 

To this satlmam, ^per was to be supplied from 
Travanoore as that spice was a produce of that country 
and could not be obtained without the king’s permis- 
sion. It was given gratis, and in the year 970 M.E. 

(1795 A.n^, three years previous to his death, the 
idd Bama ^jah ordered a commutation price of one 
hundred and eighty Eali fanams to be paid to the 
sathram, which sum is paid to the present time. 

Thus we have traced the history of the Travancore 
dynasty in an unbroken line, from the earliest period, 
and brought it down through all the four Yugams. 

Isnorant of the foregoing history, and dwelling 
ezolusivdy on local and untrustworthy information, 
many seem to have labored under mistaken ideas and 
have been misleading the public as to the antiquity 
ud ori^ of Travancore, its dynasty, its caste, and 
its position amongst the present Hindu rulers of 
Southern India. 

In narrating the andent history of this peculiarly 
remarkable kmgdom, in chronological order, various 
particulars have been left out, and as such may be 
mteresting to the reader, and may tend to dissipate 
many false impressions, we shall go back to the earnest 
period once more. 

The general impression in regard to the dynasty of 
Travancore appears to be thai it is the creation of 
Oheraman Perumal, add that the kingdom was his gift 
to one of his sons named Yeera Kemen from whom 
the dniasty originated. But no authentic accounts 
can be found to support this view in any reliable work. ' 

Kerala Ulppathy is the only work which dves any 
information regarding tiie kmgdom of Kenuain, but 
^he greater portion o? this won te^ms to have boen 
derived ^m Kerala Mahatmyam. 
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CBAT. Kerala Ulppathy was composed Thimdiatlm 
Bamanujen, commonly known as Bammi Eluthashan, 
who flourished about the seventeenth century of the 
Christian Era. This work, like many other Malayal^ 
productions of this renowned aiuthor, is a compilation 
from the Mahatmayam above alluded to. 

The original compilation of the author must have 
had several interpolationB and changes made in it, 
especial^ as there appear now>a.^ys copies of several 
Kerala Ulppathies written in different styles, and each 
differing &om the other in its account of Kerala. In 
such interpolations, numerous discrepancies and glaring 
mistakes are visible, for we find the interpolators, 
in their anxiety to prove the correctness of their 
accounts, confusing occurrences of modem with those 
of ancient dap. £or instance, Cheraman Perumal, 
who lived and ruled in the fomrth century A.D., as 
recorded even in the version of the Kerala Ulppathy 
itself, and corroborated by Cona Thoma, an ^e wit^ 
ness, is said to have fo^ht with Anagoondy &ishna 
Bow of Beejnuggur. The Beejnuggur d^^nasty flou> 
lished, or rather came into power, only m the ninth 
centuiy A.D., while Krishna Bayer ruled Southern 
India in the sixteenth century. 

Besides, in this work, many events of Farasn Bmda’s 
period have been introduced as if they occurred'in the 
Femmal period. 

It is obvious t^ on suoka work as the Kerala 
Ulppathy, little reliance can be placed* But, however, 
we will ^ to sift out the trustworthy portion of its 
contents, and chronicle briefly the origin of the Perumal 
period. 

It would amwar that after the retirement of Farasu 
Batna from Keralam, the Brahmans rose in power, 
shook off the voke of die Kerala kings and commenced 
tlw own rule within the limits (ff their nzty«four 
nranuuns. In the first century B.O., the peopilA of 
me eixfy'four jpramams oonvenM a congress and after 
holding a ‘consultation, resolved to estaldidi four 
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diTUMMUi of tiheir gramaioB, called Kalakams wfaioh 
diTuion they denominated — ^Parinohaloor, ]pwennoor, 
Farppoor’ and Chenganiyoor respeotirely. I^hne, the 
Braimnanioal poseeaeion within the gnunams wae niled 
for a Terylongtime. But owing to dissension amongst 
them, anarchy and misrule preTaOed, and the BrA« 
tnatw again resolved to have a President called 
Bakshapumshen, appointed to each of these four 
for a term of three years. This form of 
rule continued for a considerably long period, and 
these Presidents who were also c^ra Numpies 
(trustees), were paid at the rate of one-sixth of the 
produce of the Iwd. But considering that they had 
each only three jears tenure of office they availed 
themselves of their position to amass wealth for them- 
selves and thus brought on ruinous results. The 
Brahman community njoally resolved to introduce a 
system of elective Government and to appoint a nUer 
for a term of twelve years, but disputes having arisen 
at the election, they at last deternuned to appk to the 
king Cheren or Eeralen and so proceeded to Ceyapu- 
ram (Coimbatore) and brought from thence a Viceroy 
called Oeya Perumal to Eeralam. 

The name of this Perumal, the Kerala Ulppathy says, 
was “ Oheramm Keralen” a Kshatria, and he was the 
king of Malanaud (Malayalam). The date of his 
installation is said in the work, according to a certain 
' astronomical mode of calculation, to have been in 
the year 3316 (216 A.D.) It further observes 
that in aU twenty-five Perumals ruled over Eeralam. 
The last Perumal finished his rule as stated in this 
work, in Kali year 3528 (428 A.D.) and so the Peru- 
mal period we may consider to have been two hundred 
and twelve years. 

Even in the Kerala Ulppathy, it is not said that 
the Travanoore dynasty was descended from ibe 
Perumal or that the kingdom of Travanoorewas a g^ 
from Oheraman to the present dynasty, neither £)es 
it say that the king of ^vahcore was a Sudra. We 
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OBAP. wonder therefore how, .and upon what authority, the 
authors of the “ Land of the Perumals” and the “ Land 
of Chanty’* and other learned writers stat4 that the 
Bajah of Travaucore is a Sudra. If these authors will 
but search the Sanscrit works, wherein an account of 
S[orala or even of any other kingdoms m Southern 
India is g^veu, they will be obliged to acknowledn thrt 
they are in the wrong as no mention is made uierehi 
as regards the caste of the Travancore sovereigns 
except that they are Soma Yamsa Kshatrias. 

In the Kerala Ulppathy itself will be found, on care- 
ful examination, that the Travancore and Eolathnaud 
dynasties were in eristence at the olpse of Gheraman’s 
rule, and that Gheraman had simply recognized those 
dynasties but did not make a grant of the kingdom 
to them. , 

In the days of Parasu Rama and during the sway df 
the Travancore Eulasekhara PemmalS as Emperors of 
Eeralam, several local chieftains appear to have been 
nominated, partly by Parasu Roma nWself, and partly 
by the Kerala emperor to assist him in the adminis- 
tration. So these chieftains were all holding their 
various possessions at the beginning of the Pemmal 
viceroyalty. 

The very fact of the Brahmans asking for a 
Viceroy from the king of Ghera and that monarch 
appointing a Pemmal (a member of his own family) 
as Viceroy, proves that the king of Ghera was tM 
legitimate owner of^'Koralam. 

Kerala Ulppathy mentions the names of Pondya and 
Chola Peramals at intervals acting as Viceroys during 
rite Viceregal period of two hundred and odd years. 
Tins may be correct, as there had been often wars 
between Ghera, Ghola and Pandya, and thesr three 
kingdoms have been ruled alternately by riiose powers, 
and hence perh^ the cause of the appointment of 
Vkeroys from those kingdoms. Though there have 
been such chanms of r^. in the G&ra oonntiy, 
the thte of rite Viceroys in Eeralam was unohangM 
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all along, as will be seen from the fact that the first ohap. 
and last Perumals retained the title of “Cheraman 
Per^als’* they being members of the Chera royal 
family, for, as said above, the Kerala Ulppatl^ states 
that the fiist Pemmal was from Ce^puram (Coimba* 
tore), and his name was Cheraman Keralan’* and that 
he was a Kshatria. The name of the last Gheraman 
Perumal was Bhaskara Bevi Yurmah also a E^hatria 
by caste. Revi Yurmah and Kerala Yurmah are 
names borne generally by the members of the Tra- 
vanoore royal family. In the Cochin Rajah's family, 
which is believed to be descended from the last 
Perumal, such names are also commonly found. 

Neither the Kerala Ulppathy nor any other work 
shows that the Travancore sovereign had ever been 
subject to the rule of the Perumafa. On the other 
hand, the Perumals considered the sovereigns of 
Travancore as their superior authority. 

Local and traditional information appears to have 
misled a good Sanscrit scholar, Pachu Moothathu, 
alluded to in the Preface ; he has fallen into an error, 
as it would seem from his small pamphlet in the 
Malayalam language published by him in the Malaya- 
lam year 1043, wherein he says that the kingdom of 
Travancore was established under the auspices of 
Gheraman Perumal, that it was given as a gift to 
his son Yeera Kerala Yurmah by his third wife in 
the Kali year 3412 (311 A.D.), and that since then 
the kingaom flourished. If he had only taken the 
trouble ne would have found that Gheraman Perumal 
was installed in his vice-regal office not before the K ali 
year 3446, as has been shown. We do not know 
upon what authority our author has arrived at such 
an extraordinary conclusion. We have already shown 
that the kingdom of Travancore was in existence on the 
advent of the Perumals. The author appears to be 
laboring under a mistaken idea when \ie asserts that 
Gheraman Perumal is an individual title and that 
was a king. He seems to have been ignorant of the 

6 
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OBAP. fa^ tbat Cheraman Perumal is the name of the 
Viceroy sent out to Eeralam W the king of Chera to 
govern his Kerala Province. l!^he only inference one 
can draw from the author’s erroneous statement is 
that he, like many other Sanscrit and Tamil authors 
of S 'utiiem India and especially of Keralam, derived 
his data, in composing his work, from local and 
hearsay information, embellishing it with ideas and 
statements supplied by his own imagination, a practice 
common among Sanscrit authors. 

In Keralam, Cheraman Perumal was reckoned as the 

S 'eatest and the most powerful emperor in the realm. 

e was a pure Kshatria of the solar race and to con* 
nect a roym family with such a personage was thought 
to be the highest honor in Keralam as was the case with 
the Cochin royal family. Consequently, under such 
an impression, our author must have composed his 
work. The Sanscrit scholars in Keralam generally 
begin their education from their earliest years. After 
mastering a little Grammar, they are taught the 
Kavyems, i. e., poetical compositions founded upon the 
Puranas. In tm study, they are made to pay attention 
to Grammar and none at all to facts. From Kavyem, 
t!^ scholar turns to the study of the Natakum, Drama* 
tioal works, and afterwards to the Alumkaram and 
Tharkam, l^gic and Bhetorio. When these studies 
are over, the scholar considers that he has completed 
his Sanscrit eduosition and is perfect in all knowledge. 
He then begins to compose Shlo^ams (stanzas), not 
on facts, but simply upon fiction,'‘as his ideas suggest 
to him. Acquiring at the same time a Puranio Imow- 
ledge, he tnes to become an author, and begins to 
wrne basing all his conclusions on his own umcieB, 
while he is utterlv ignorant of Geography or History., 
He ^WB profusely on the Puranio accounts of aniinalB 
speaking, ^rses oraw^ chariots in the air, or going 
on wings in the firmament, and so forth. He is 
unable to speak as to historic facts which every man of 
intdU^oe ought to know, neither can he say how 
far the land he lives in, extends, and what nations 
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inhabit the various countries of the world. But he ohaf. 
is able to tell in. a minute the names of the fiffy-six 
kingdoms in the Bharatha Khandam. He would also 
repeat the names of the kings who ruled those king- 
doms in the past three Yu^ms (^ 68)9 and the com- 
mencement of the present J^ali Yugam so far as the 
Puranas describe them and beyond that he can go 
no further. He knows nothing of modem history 
and the existence of the European kingdoms and 
their kings, since the Puranas do not treat of them, 
neither does he know much of his own land nor any 
modem accounts concerning it. He is ignorant of 
the early visits of foreiraers to India such as the 
Phcenicians, Egyptians, Greeks and Romans. He is 
in the dark as to who Alexander the Great was, 
when he lived, what were his achievements, and 
when he visited India; neither is he aware of the 
rule in India, of the Nunda, Mouiya, Chalookya, 
Kalabhoorya, Ghola, Ghera, Pandya, Eadamba, Belala 
Raya and other dynasties, the Mohamedan conquest 
and mle, and lastly, the extraordinary enterprise of a 
handful of English merchants and their wonderful 
military exploits, by which they finally became the 
masters of this vast empire. To obtain such inform- 
ation and knowledge, English education is the easiest 
road, and a Sanscrit scholar of the present day, without 
any knowledge of English cannot, shine as an author 
of a useful work and procure the approbation of the 

S ublic by a work luce that composed by Pachu 
loothathu. 

Though we have clearly shown the origin of the 
Travancore dynasty citing unquestionable authorities, 
yet for the satisfaction of Pachu Moothathu, as well as 
of A. Sashiah Sastri, G.S.I., the late Dewan of Tra- 
vanccre, who, confiding in the statements of Pachu 
Moothathu sanctioned the publication of erroneous 
accounts in the English calendar of Travancore for the 
year 1877, we shall give further evidence and proof 
to show that the Travancore king was in existence and 
in power on the advent of the Pemmals. 
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CB^. The anoieat copmr plates in the possession of the 
Syriw Ohristians of Gottaysm and the Jews of Cochin 
(copies of which with reluble translations have been 
published in the Madras Literary and Asiatic Journals 
of Science and Literature, No; 30, pages 116 to 164) 
contain grants which were made oy three of the 
Cheraman Perumals, includmg the last Perumal 
Bhaskara Bevi VunWi. They shew that the Peru* 
mals considered the king of Travancore the first 
sovereign in Eeralam, so much so that the three Peru- 
mals, VIZ., Sree Yeera Baghava Perumal, Sthanu Bevi 
Guptha brumal, and Sree Bhaskara Bevi Vurmah 
Perumal (the last of these is the one commonly called 
the Gherainan Peruifial), whose names the coppw plates 
bear, invariably bring the name of the kmg of Travan- 
core as the ^t power to witness their deeds; nay, 
one of them Sthanu Bevi Guptha says that “that 
document, was executed with the sanctiQU of the 
Travancore sovereign,” and in making allusion to the 
king, uses the honoriSc term “Yanaud lyean Adikel 
Tiruadikel.” The prefix “lyean” denotes the su- 
perior authority of the king.^ In these ancient copper 
plates the names of all the subordinate chiefs are 
mtroduced with the exception of those of the Cochin 
Bajah and the Zamoiin, who were therefore not then 
chiefs at all, t.'c., at the time when the documents 
were executed the Perumals. 

As the Cochin Bajah was the creature of the Peru- 
mal and is said to lu^e been his heii^ as authoritatively 
acknowledged, that Bajah could liot have been in 
power at the time, a fact which the Jewish plate fully 
corroborates. The Eranadu mentioned in the docu- 
ment cannot be accepted as being the Zamorin of Cali- 
cut, if we are to place any reliance in the versions of 
the Kerala IJlppathy wherein it is distinctly said that 

1. The TrftTiiioore king iertill celled Vened Adigel 'Hheedoreble 
feetof Veoadik'* Ifedne Jotmud of Litemfciire end Sombo^ No. 80| 
pege 130. 

3. Cochin Admimitretioii Keport for 1875, pege A 
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the Zamorin was created by the last Feroinal who aaa. 
granted him his own sword and two small pieces of 
ground called Colioode and ChuUioaud and invested 
him with regal power (Kerala Ulppathy, pages 42 
and 43.) 

There appears to have been a mod deal of dis- 
cussion as to the dates of these £>oument8, as well 
as to the use of such words as Anjuwannam and 
Maninamam in these plates. I think it will not be 
out of |>lace here to bw a few words on these relics of 
an ancient period. We find on consulting a learned 
Astronomer of Travanoore, that the date of the first 
document is Kali year 3381 (230 A.D.) This was 
found by an astronomical process, calculated from the 
data given in the first document, the worlds of which 
cost no small labor to the Astronomer. The period 
and date sproified in the plate is 21st Meenam, Iratur- 
day, Bohini Asterism, Jupiter in Capricornus. This 
phenomenon occurs once in 12 years. From this cur- 
rent Kali year, the Astronomer calculated back to the 
first day of the Kali year, and from that -day he calcu- 
lated forwards and ascertained the year in which 
Jupiter was in Capricornus on the 2l8t of the month 
of Meenam, Satui^y, Bohini Asterism, and by this 
process, he fixed the Kali ^ear 3331 to be the date on 
which all the given conditions were found to exist. 

From this, it may be inferred that this document 
was executed by the successor of the first Perumal 
Gheraman Keralen,* for the date given in the Kerala 
Ulppathy of the installation of Ceya Penimal is Kali 
year 3316 (216 A.D.), so that this document was 
executed fourteen years after the commencement of 
the Perumal Viceroyalty. 

The author finds that the calculation of the Astro- 
nomer agrees with that of Kookel Keloo Nair, the 
late MunsiS of Galiout, as published in the Madras 
Journal of Literature and Science, Yol. 5, No. 9, New 
Series. 

* Kenl* Ulppathr, page 10, Oottaywn 0. M. Pram, Bdit., 186S. 
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CHAP. Plate No. I shows thiri; Yeera Kerala ChuokraTarthy 
was the first of the line, and the rule of this dynasty 
existed without interruption for many hun^d Ihou- 
sands of years. Now in the face of this valuable 
evidence can any other MWer in Keralam claim having 
originated the title of Veera Kerala than the Chera 
or Travaacore draasty. It would be ridiculous to 
say that the title Veera Kerala belonged to the Cochin 
dynasty, whose origin is shown by the Kerala Ulppathy 
and corroborated bj the Coprar Plate No. 3, as wdl as 
the Cochin Admimstration Seport to have been from 
the Perumal period. 

Our account of Ifanigramam and Anjuwannam varies 
materially from those of numerous other writers. We 
think that Manigramam is a distinction given to the 
Syrian Christians by the Perumals, as they were then 
regarded as a class of respectable people. Parasn 
Kama divided Kerslam into sixty>four BraloDan 
“ gramams” each having a particular name, but to the 
new community of Syrians, the second Perumal must 
have granted a gramam, denominated Manigramam, 
with the title of a Principality* as a distinctive 
name, the head of the community beiim invested with 
the dignity of citizenship. Mani in Tamil means a 
gem and is applied to all things of peculiar excellence. 
We find from .the copy of the plate in Tamil in- 
serted in the abovementioned Journal the following : — 
“Makothaw Pattanathoo Eravicorttenaya Chera- 
maneloka Peroomchattikoo Manigramaypatam Koo- 
duthome” the litertt translation of whicn is : — *' We 
have granted to Eravi Cortten of Makothaperpatnom, 
the grand merchant of Cheraman world, the Idgh 
office of Manigramamship.” Pattum” is a word used 
both in Tamfi and in Malayalam and, according to 
Bailej^’s Malayalam Dictionary, means “ordinaraon!’ 
“ a high office or dignity.” 

• Still I thoi^t myielf jnttified in oalliiw Hknigrunam a Obrutiaa 
Frinoipality. The Herd. Feet, Hadna Jomnal of lotontore and 
Soienoa, No. 30, pago 14d. 
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The translation of this plate W the Bev. H. Ghindert ohap. 
as given in page 118 of the Journal appears to be 
oorreot, but with a slight difference. Mr. Oundert’s 
translation is : — We have given to Eravi Oortten of 
Maha Deveraatnam (henceforward to be called grand 
merchant or the Gheraman world) the lordship of 
Manigramam.” 

The original settlements of the Syrian community 
appear to nave been at Makothayerpatnam, near the 
port of Granganore, and Gurakkeni Kollum at Quilon. 

This community continue to this day to call themselves 
the residents of Gurakkeni Kollum and Makothayer- 
Mtnam. This last name may be linked with that' of the 
Chera king styled Makothayer, as we find it stated in 
the Tamil Peria Purana, a celebrated work very 
popular in the Tamil countries, that the Chera king 
named Makothayer lived at Thiru Vunjeecolum, near 
Kodungalore, and ruled the Malanaud (Malayalam 
country) with great success, for a considerable length 
of time. Hence we conclude that a town near 
-Kodungalore, must have been established in honor of 
this king under the name of Makothayerpatnam and 
probably it was there that the Syrian community 
establisned themselves at first.^ 

In like manner, the author is of opinion that 
Anjuwamam, alluded to in the plate in possession of 
the Cochin' Jews, is a distinction given to the Jews. 
Warnam is not here intended for colour as the Jews 
understand it, but caste. There were alrea<fy four 
Wamams, Br^mans, Kshatrias, Yysias, and Sudras. 

The Jews, when they came to Keralam, were considered 
as a peculiar nation, and the Brahmans and others 

* ^'Ciu^keiii Kollum.” Tradition states that the Syrians came to 
this country in two bodies, one party landed near the modem Quilon 
at a place now engulphed by the sea, the other at Kodunualore or 
Maha Deverpatnam. The pr^ice in documents observed tin within 
the last 80 years was invambly to mark to which of these two bodies 
a Syrian belonged.” Madras Journal of Literature and Science, Ko. 30, 
page 146. 

The Bevd. Feet of Mavalikaray. 
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OEAP. seeing their striot obserranoeB of religious rites aud 
knowing not how to designate them, styled them 
Anjuwamam, that is, the fifth caste. This, the last 
Perumal had publicly recognized in his grant by the 
third copper plate, creating one of the community as 
the head of their village. Plate No. 2 supports the 
Oonclusion that Anjuwamam is a title of tne Jewish 
Principality. 

In Kendam the carpenter, blacksmith, goldsmith 
and brazier castes are all collectively called Nanku 
Wamum, (four sorts of castes.) 

The Lubbays (Mahomedans) of th6 South, prefix 
Anjuwamam to their names in all their deeds and 
documents. This the author thinks is a continuance 
of the Jewish designation adopted by the Southern 
Mi^omedans, who must have own converts &om the 
Jewish faith after thc'establishment of Mahomedaoism 
in South Keralam. 

The plates are properly arranged in the Journal 
No. 30. The last document was executed in the ’K’*!' 
year 3481, and Dr. Day seems to be correct in his cal* 
culations in this respect. 

Cheraman Perumal assumed his viceregal power, 
according to the Keral Ulppathy and other accounts, in 
the Kali year 3445 (345 A.D.), and the copper plate 
document referred to above was executed in the 36th 
year of his rei^. The “ Yadir” 2nd year, mentioned 
m the plate, is not a cycle as has been supposed by 
many, but we conclude it to be the second century of 
the Perumal period, for this agrees with the fact that 
the Perumal period commenced in 216 A.D.; 100 
years afterwards ends the first century cd the reign of 
the Perumals. The last Perumal ^vmg come to the 
idceroyalty in 345 A.D. naturally wrote the document 
or n^er executed it in the second century of the 
Pemmal period, and in the 36th year of his rule in 
the Kali year 3481.* 

# « Lttiid of Porammlf,** ptgt $ 42 i 
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By the peoi^r mode of calculating dates on chap. 
astronomical principles in India, errors are very sei- 
dom likely to occur. For in a work, or in a stanza, a 
particular sentence is laid down for discovering the 
date on which such work or stanza was produced, and 
the calculation is made entirelv by an astronomical 
process, every letter being num{)ered agreeably to the 
rules of Astronomy. 

Primary education throughout Keralam commences 
with a study of the elements of Astronomy, and till 
the youth is taught Kavyem, his time is exclusively 
devoted to astronomical problems, and he thus learns 
to calculate the exact time of the rismg of the sun, 
moon and stars. Even during the grammatical and 
Kavyem studies he is continually taught calculations 
regarding the planets and soon acquires the knowledge 
of finding out the dates of eclipses. Under these 
circumstances, the astronomical calculation of the 
Natives is considered to be generally correct and 
seldom wrong. 

Thus we have cited additional proof that the dynasty 
of Travancore existed before the Perumal period; that 
the southern-most part of Keralam now known as 
Travancore, was not a division made at the time 
in favour of the Travancore dynasty ; and that the origin 
of Travancore cannot be dated from the Kali year 8412, 
as Pachu Moothathu and the compiler of the Travan- 
core calendar would have us believe. 

Another fact deducible from these documents is, 
that the statement in the Kerala Ulppathy regarding 
the division of Kerala by the last Perumd is without 
foundation and here we cannot do better than quote 
the opinion of the learned Malayalam scholar, Dr. 
Gundert, on this important point : — 

That whole part of the Kerala Ulppathy in which 
the present dynasties of Malayalam are represented 
as dating thoir origin from the last Perumal’s distribu- 
“ tion of 3ie country, is fully disproved by this and the 
Jewish document, and the relation of the Kerala 

7 
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Malulimyain, according to which the Bcraral &tnilies 
were placed here and there by Panum Bama for the 
purpose of protecting certain temples and Brahmin 
villages, comes maw nearer to the truth, if we 
understand bv Parasu Bama the old time of Brah< 

Tna.ni/ttt.1 rule.*' 


Indeed the Kerala Blppathy is the only work which 
gives any account regai^g Eeralam down to the 
modern period, the Kerab Mahatmyam treating 
czclusiTely of Parasu Bama’s period. Of this period, we 
have no other accounts whatever. The Kerala Mahat* 
myam says that Pamu Bama appointed a Samunda, 
as maniu^, to ahuost every pagoda in Keralam. 
The famiBes of these governors of the temples assumed 
power in course of l^e, and became ^tty chiefs 
under the supreme sovereira, the kmgof Travancore, 
whom Parasu Bama had invited and installed as 
already shown. The Emilies of these Kshatrias are 
still owed Kovil Adhikarikel or Kovil of whom the 
Cochin Bajah is one. This Bajah’s caste nuni^ is 
Eoviladhikarikal or Kovil,* and m issuing his writ he 
adopts that designation. All the Kshatria families of 
his caste who are now found in Keralam, divested of 
royalty, are called Thirapaud.t 

While we have histories of the Pandya and Ghola 
kingdoms, we have no separate history of Chera apart 
from Kerala, a fact which proves that Chera being 
embodied with Kerala, a history of the former is 
unnecessary, and consequently the Kerala Mahatmyam 




la the Kerala Midiatmyam, as well as in the Halassya 
Mahatmyam, Kshatrias are called Samanthas, and 
allusions to ^e king of Chera and Kerala are often 
made as Samanthas. The newly created Numboory 
Rfa hm a ns , who are mostly residents of the locality 


* X«nla Pikam, pagei 78 utd 114. 

^ (Tin^na, Hal.) or royal oaata ia Art from 

whioh ffia Higbiw aa tin Mdah Cooltiii apmiw. **Laiid of 
TWonala” page 818. 
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between Qtfilon and Korempulaj, within which limits o^. 
lay the sixt^-foargramams established by Pfurasn Buna, 
seemed to naTe hM no free intercourse with the royal 
tamily of TraTanoore, whose capital was oriffinaUy 
established at Kerala Pnram which subsequently was 
called by Parasu Bama, Sree Yardahana Pibam popu- 
larly known as Padmanabha Pnram. 

In the division of castes by Parasu Bama, he does 
not appear to have aimed at anything like complete- 
ness, as he left the sections of the minor castes alone. 

But in the subsequent modifications by the renowned 
Stulkara Acharyar,* there was established a partioidar 
class of people known by the name of Sanumther, a 
degraded section of the pure Kshatrias who are 
found residing here and there between Quilon and 
Kolathnaud. These are also called Pandala, Unnia- 
yathiri, Thirupaud, Ac., Ac., according to the locality 
in which they reside. 

The name of Samantha is mistaken for SamarUher, 
and the Travancore family was considered by the 
imorant to be included in the latter class. The 
Puranas describe two classes of S[8hatria8, as has been 
already shown, viz., Sooiya, Samantha, and Soma 
Samantha : but in our opinion the former are now not to 
be found in Southern India, though the Cochin Baiah is 
generally called a Soo^a Eshatria. Kerala ludiat- 
myam calls the Cochin Bajah a Soorya Samantha, but 
the present dynasty having been descended from 
Gheraman Perumal, who being a member of the Chera 
family is a Soma Samantha, cannot be considered a 
Soorya Samantha, as is generally believed, and it 
consequently foUows that the present dynasty of 
Cochin cannot be the same as that mentioned in the 
Mahatmyam. 

Gheraman Perumal being a member of the Ghera 
dynasty which is the same as that of Travancore, the 

* Sinkm Achtryar wm bom in Kexila and hia motbor’a landlj ia 
BtUl in enatenoe at Paloor near Porayem. Tbia mendicant deyotea*! 
reaidenoe ia atill preacryed in the Neighbourhood -of Alwaye. 
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caste of the Cochin Rajah must of course be the same 
as that of the Travancore royal family, as the 
original stock was both one and the same. 

Almost all the caste rites and obserrances -of the 
Travancore and Cochin royal families are similar 
with the exception of marriage. The former adhere 
to the origin^ custom of marrying their females to a 
Kshatria, whereas the latter have adopted the system 
of marrying their females to Numboory Brahmans. 
Both of these modes are sanctioned by the Sastras. 

There is scarcely any difference in the observances 
of the Shodasa Eriya (sixteen ceremonies to be per- 
formed from birth up to marriage) between the BraL 
mans and the Kshatrias. These ceremonies are duly 
prformed by the Travancore and Cochin royal fami- 
lies. The male members of both families wear the 
Br ahm an i cal emblem called Poonunool. 

A SdfMLnthren of the class alluded to, cannot wear 
the Poonunool. For instance, the Zamorin being a 
Samanther is not permitted to wear the Brahmanical 
thread. He cannot, by cMte observances, even touch 
a Brahman or Kshatria without the taint of contamina- 
tion. ^ Whereas the ro^ families of Travancore and 
Cochm, being both Kshatrias, move among and 
associate frewy with the highest class of Numboory 
Brahmans and both have as their menial servants 
Numboories and other Brahmans. 

The names of the male members of the Travancore 
royal family and those of the Cochin house are similar, 
and there is the striking fact that the' name of Veera 
Kerala Vurmah, the first king of Kerala, is adopted 
by the Cochin dynasty on its coming to power. 

That Veera Kerala was the name of the first Emperor 
of Keralam, who was of the Chera dynasty, has been 
already proved ^ various authorities. A modem 
writer (Kookel Kelao Nair Munsiff) observes in his 
memorandum to the Madras Journal of Literature and 
Science, that ** it is difficult to learn the clear history 
•^of the family of Veera Kerala, but from various 
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“ Sanscrit and other works such as the Mahatmyain, obap. 
" UljtpathT, and others, it shears pretty clearly, n we 
“ reject obvious fables, that rarasu Bama, a Bndunan, 
“eventually s^ed possession of the oonntiy from 
“ Yeera Eenua’s descendants and after imjwoving it 
“ to a great extent, introduced therein his own caste 
“ people^ to whom he ultimately committed its govern* 

Dr. Gundert, a generally acknowledged authority, is 
of the same opinion that Eerala was the appellation 
belonging to Ghera (Travancore). He says that 
“ Gheraman is the name of the whole dybasiy of Ghera 
“ or Kerala rulers, for these two names are the same. 
“Kerala being only the Ganarese pronunciation as 
“ wpears from the Deccan inscriptions of W. Elliot, 

“ Esq., in which no Ghera is associated with Pandya 
“ and Ghola but only a Kerala.” 

The failure in discerning the difference between the 
two words Samantha and Samanther has created a 
confusion in the minds of the people of Kerala, as has 
been already shown. It is generally the case that 
people are easily led awav and deceived by first 
impressions without taking tne trouble to analyze facts 
and ascertain their accuracy. We often mid that 
writers rely much upon local accounts and regard them 
as being a chronicle of indisputable facts. For instance, 

Fra. Bartolomeo, a well informed writer on South 
Indian affairs, who had been residing in Travancore 
for a period of 13 years, says, in his work that “before 
“Yeera Marthanda undertrok his expedition, he 
“cdebrated at Tiroovanadapurum a horrid festival 
“ which I have described in my Systems Brahminacum; 

“ he had caused several of the pagan temples to be 
' “ burnt, and this crime, one oi the most heinous 
“aooor«]ing to the principles of the Indians, could 
“ not otherwise be atoned for, than by a very peculiar 
“ k^ of purification. He was obli^ bv the Brah* 

“ miim to get a cow made of gold, under which he was 
“ forced to creep in order to be freed from bis. sins. 
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OBAF. ** Niebuhr and Anquetil du Perron are therefore m 
" great error when they assert that the object of this 
<< ceremony was to raise the king to the degree of 
“ nobilitjr. Both ^ese authors ought to hare rafleoted 
« that this tale was invented by the conquered people (to 
“ whom the king behaved with great severity), merely 
" for the purpose of ridiculing him. The above golden 
“cow was preserved in the year 1787 in the royal 
“ treasury at Padmanabhapoorum. I was at least told 
“ so by M’Donardi, a Gaptam in the Song’s service 
“ who nad seen it.” 

This account of the Eirannya Garbham ceremony 
is surely incorrect as will be seen further on. 

The notion, that by the performance of the Hiran* 
nya Oarbham, an individual or a family would be 
raised in rank and oaste, is simply ridiculous. A 
Sudra or a Samanther could not be raised to the rank 
of a Eshatria by any such process. E such a wished* 
for change could be effected, every rich and influential 
Su^ would have been raised to the rank of a Esha* 
tria, and some of the Eshatrias would have thought of . 
transforming themselves into members of the twice- 
born class. Brahmans. 

The Zamorin Bajah, who had become himself 
Nadivirippu and • latterly very powerful, and the 
richest among the Malabar sovereigns, would have 
been the first to avail himself of this means of 
becoming a Eahatria. ^He was highly influential in his 
kingdom, where almost aO the great Numboory 
Bnuunans such as Aloovancher^, Narary, Poovqoly, 
and Eanhgnoor and other priestly jemmies were 
residing, and besides, the Zamoriiyiroolaimed himself 
as the head of the sovereigns in Eeralam in order to 
superintend the great national ceremony held at 
Theroonawaye called Maha Makhum. It must, there- 
fore, have bmn to the interest of the Brahmans them- 
selvM to raise him, if ^ssible, to a higher caste 
particularly as the Zamorin had to mingle much with 
the Brahmans during that festival. 
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It is nid that the pare Kahatria ia he who ia bom Oi^. 
of parents of tbe Ksnatria caste. He who is bom oi 
a Sdiatria iiu>ther bat b^ a Brahxnaii father is a Soma 
Saatantha or ^ma Efdiatria so that thougb the race 
of tiie TraYaDoore royal ^ose was of the latter 
description (Soma Samantha), jet it maintains a hia^ 
degree porilj'in its marriage relations than does 
the Oochin Bajidi and, therefore, in the social scales 
the TmYancore royal family maY be obnsidered better 
Eshatrias than those in the north. 

So the Iring of TraYonoore does not appear to stand 
in need of ^rfonoing any ceremonies to raise him 
either in dmnity, or in caste and rank, ffirannya ' 
Garbham and Padma Oarbham are two great danatna 
(donations) which the kings of Travanoore are bound 

their rdk^n to p^orm as coronation ceremonies. 

King Yeera Kerala Yurmali, who reigned in the KaH 
year 8412, performed both of the costly ceremonies 
called Thulapurasha danam and Hirannya Oarbha 
danam, at his coronation. 

Tradition shews that on the 12th Magarom 8412, of 
the year, oorrelsponding with the 24th January 
811, A.D., kinff Yeem Eeiaia Yurmah, aftnr assem- 
bling ail the Brahmans of the seYoral gramams, 
both Chowara Eoor and Panniara Eoor, and the 
family priest Tharanallore Nnmboory.Paud, performed 
these important ceremonies, and was crowned that 
high priest according to the roles of tbe Sastras, and, 
in accordance wbli me canon laid down by Sree Parasn 
Buna, he assumed the family titles of Ehfeetapothi and 
Eulasdhhara Peminal. 

A brief and dear account of the two oeremonies, 
Thulaparusha danam and Hirani^ Qarbha danam, 
wffl be gmn farlto on as many erroneons notiona are 
pmalmit in regard to the character and lealotgeot 
of these two oeremonies. 

Thnhqnimsha danam is a ceremony performed by 
weighing the bo^ of the king igainst an equal we^^ 
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in gold, and distiibating the same, amow Brahmana.* 
Vat thia pnrpoae tl» r^nired (quantity (tf iNdd ia 
proonied, andaftor pnri^]^ it, it la coined in 
aiMB ind wdj^ta irith the inaoiiption , **Sito 
Padmanabha,” the appellation of Yiahna aw the house* 
hold deity of the Travanoore king; on one nde. 

A pair ci ornamental aoalea of auffioient aise is 
next oonstmdted, and on the aj^inted day, the 
sorere%n proceeds to tiietemjdeof "Bree Padmanabha 
Bwamy, attended l^all the iMuned Brahmans, not only 
of TraTancore, but also of other parts of llalabar, 
TinnereUy, ICadnra, Ac., some of whom, are spepialfy 
incited while the rest crowd to the capital for tlte 
occasion. After the assembled Brahmana have per* 
formed the oeremonma aocxnrding to the Ve^, -the 
sovereign is seated on one of the scales, and the coined 
gold is neaped on the other till it rests on the ground 
and other scale is raised into the air with theku^.. 
After the pcnrformanoe of ^is ceremony, the gold coins 
are distributed among the Brahmans, males, females 
and duldren. There is a difference in the weight of 
the corns given; -learned Brahmans and such others 
have a more vtJuable coin than ordinary Brahmans, 
while chddren and females have ooinB of less value. 
To determine who are the woper men to receive 
valuable gifts there is a regular exammation of the 
Brahnums in tiieir knowled^ of the Vedas, and' those 
who pass successfully reap a good harvest.^ This 
ceremony and the ^bstribution of the gold coins last 
about a week, during which time the Brahmans are 
sumptuously fed. 

** Hirannjfet Oarbham or Padma Gsrbha danam’* 
is a costly ceremony like the other, but performed 

* SsraiMTa Oonutioa. “BanwrtowmhiiiiltowtMyliiiyridaaiid 
daoitoUa ca rwuti oii, wodallad npon 

Mogol, ia wUA tka waWiiag agaiaat ottiar ohi l di ih awa* 

■HBiaainM aot aadttadT OinatoaaiiBinMiaa rahia baatowadcntba 
Bnihauiia S«v laataa to tiiiaaa wall aa to lanial otiur politkal 
Caattmla.'* lliiim*a Hiatatr ol Britiah bdia, pasa IBS. 
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by the greatest of Emperors only at their coronation, ohap. 
A vessel in the shape of a lotus flower, ten feet 
high and eight feet in circumference is made of 
pure gold, with a cover in the form of a crown, 
somewhat in the shape of a Prize Cup,” and this is 
half filled with puncnagavyum, water mixed up with 
ghee, milk, and other substances ; and the Brahmans 
perform their devotional prayers and hymns over the 
vessel according to the canon of the Vedas. The 
king, after performing his devotions, approaches the 
place where the vessel is kept, accompanied by all the 
high priests. Brahmans of note and learning in Malabar, 
Tinnevelly, Madura, Canara, &c., and gets into the 
golden vessel by means of a beautifully lined ladder, 
expressly made for the purpose. When His High- 
ness enters it, the cover is put on and he dips himself 
into the holy water five times, while all the assembled 
priests and Brahmans continue praying and chanting 
V edic hymns. This ceremony lasts about ten minutes, 
after which the king comes out of the vessel by the 
same ladder and after going through certain other 
ceremonies prostrates himself before the image of 
Sree Padmanabha Swamy, when the high priest, who 
is the chief celebrant of the ceremonies, and who acts 
the part of a bishop, takes the crown and placing it on 
the king’s head pronounces the title “Kulasekhara 
Perumal.” The place then resounds with Vedic re- 
citations, prayers and hymns from the learned Brah- 
mans. These ceremonies account for the Travancore 
kings being styled in Malayalam and Tamil “ Ponnu 
Thumpooran” (Golden King). In pving an account 
of this ceremony, we cannot do better than quote in 
extenso a small pamphlet published in 1870, on this 
subject by ” A Travancorean.” 
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Wi GREAT TULAPURU8HADARAM. 


“His Euless Bama Ynrmali, G.G.SJ., Maha^ 
Mi^jali of Travancore, performed the “grept 
Tulhparushachhiam/’ or, as it is oommonlj 
termed Tulabharam, a ceremony, which five of hui 
immediate predecessors have, wi&oat interraption,- 
and several others before them, p^ormedj^ Tnl^ 
purashadhnam is a compound of three ^skrit 
words ; — ^Tula (scales), Purusha (man), and dfaam 
(gift particularly of a religiouscharacter), ' The chief 
Mit of the owemo^ is the donation of a human 
figpire of equal weight with the donor. But on 
account of the evident impractioabiUty of oonstruot* 
ing a figure on tiie Same day of weighing, a snuU 
gdd plate with the effigy of- the donor raised’ in 
r^ef on it, is given along with the whole quantity of 
gold. It win be perceived that in the Sanskrit word 
explained above there is no mention whatever of 
the precious metal which forms the subject of dcma^ 
tion. There is abundant proof that, in Malayil^ 
at any rate> TulkbMram is often performed 'with 
other substances than gold, b several Pagodas 
people perform it as a vow with sugar, molasses, 
sand^-wood, gingelv-seed, pepper, plantain fruits, 
brinj^, &o. T£b Maharajah of Tnvancore of the 
same name as the pre^nt ruler, wdio rmn ied forty 
years, 'was a contemporary of George lU, and was 
Tippn Sultan’s enemy, pmormed a golden TuUU 
bhunm in the beginning of his reign and a silver 
Tulkbhkram by aMut the end of it. It may, how* 
evw, well conceived that, in the instance of a 
sovereign Prince, and grmt^ that the ceremony 
takes puM only once in 1^ life as a mattw of duty, 
the requirements of dignity and rraniation unong 
a people proverbially fond of splendour and magni* 
floence, if not the strict presmiption pf religion, would 
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“ render it neoeenuy that the moat pr^oiu anbatanoe 
“ obtainable ^nld be adopted. Beligion ita^ pre- 
*' amibea gold aa the higheat order of merit «monff the 

rariona aubstanoea Irith which the Tnlhbhanan 
'* may be performed.'^ 

“ ^1^ TnlabUram is not a ceremony peottliar eitiier 
" to Travanoore or the Malabar Coast c^eralfy. It 
" is one of the Shodaaa' (sixteen) Ma.l»«rikniLtna (great 
“ donations) mentioned in Sanskrit works. A detailed 
" descrij^on of this mat donation is said to be 
" mven iq the Padma Fnranam, one of the eighteen 
" Pniinas ascribed to Yy^. The sixteen Mahh> 
" <tt.Tiii,TnH or great donations, aa described in a 
“ Sanskrit work, nanted Hemidri, are as follows 


<c 

1 

Tulapurusha 

Dankm. 

iC 

2 

Hiranyagarbha 

do. 

« 

3 

Brahi^da 

do. 

cc 

4 

Ealpapkdapa 

do. 

l« 

5 

Gosahaara 

do. 

a 

6 

Hiranyakamadhenu 

do. 

u 

7 

HiranjasTa 

do^ 

Cf 

8 

Hiran^yaratha 

do. 

II 

9 

Hemanastiratha 

do. 

II 

10 

Panchalhngalaka 

do. 

II 

11 

Dhaih 

do. 

ii¥ 

12 

Yisyachakra 

do. 

IC 

13 

Kalpalati 

do. 

II 

14 

Saptaaagara 

do. 

Cl 

16 

Bathadhenu 

do. 

IC 

16 

Mahabhdtaghata 

do. 


" The Tu^bluram is, of course, one of the moat 
" costly of these great donations and is, by its nature, 
“ beftt^ only to Kings. That it was performed 
" many Hindu Kings, not in the mythical but historicel 
" ages,'^ we have tannble proof. In the Septembw 
number of 1869 <n the Pandit, a monthly Anglo*- 
"-Sanskrit periodical published at Benaies, there fB a 
" paper on a copper piste bearing old insoription< dt^ 
" upby a carpenter named Jagat when ploughing a 
" flm in the Ullage of Sifhiir near Benares.. 4^ 
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OBAF. copper plate purposes to be a grant of a rOla^ to. a 
'* BriiWan by Baja Jaya Cbandra Dera, king of 
“ Sianouj in 1232, Samvat (1172 A.D.) The plate 
" is inscribed with a number of Sanskrit versM in the 
" way of preface to the actual grant — ^the verses tracing 
“ the geneology of the royal donor and glorifying 

each successive King. .Among them is the follow* 
“ ing verse : — 

“ ‘ TAirthkni EksikusikottarakosaledurasthkniyaldU 

" niparipalayatad’higamya, 

“ * Anisam dadata dvijebhyah, 

“ * Yena Ankitk Vasumatii Shtasah tulkbhih.’ 

" * It may be translated thus : 

'* • The earth was n^arked with hundreds of scales 
<• him (name being given in a previous stanza) who, 
*• going .to Bksi, Kusika, TJttarakosala and otheF 
" holy places, always distributed gold of his own 
'* weight to Bi^hmans.’ 

“As in all flights of oriental adulation, there is 
“ exaggeration in the above ; but exaggeration, though 
“ it may magnify number and quantity, does not fals% 
“ the mode of bounty. Hence we may safely assume 
“ that the Tulkbhkram was performed by Hindoo K^ing a 
“ in, or anterior to, the twelfth century. It is also well 
“ known that the celebrated Mahratta Queen AhalyA 
“ Bhayi performed the Tulkbhkram and other great 
“ donations, and so also successive Peshwahs up to 
“ Baji Bao. But what is really strange is that some 
“ of the Mogul Emperors of the House of Baber 
“ should adopt this ^rely Hindu mode of religious 
“ gift. The “ Calcutta Beview,” No. XCVIII, October 
“ 1869, in an article headed ‘ The death of Jen* 
“ hanger and the accession of Shahjahan’ contains the 
“ following passages : ‘ To-day Prince Ehurram (Shah* 
“ jahan) was weighed* • * (page 131). ‘The 
“ presents which J^tikrai received were enormous; he 
“ was even once weighed in gold. • • •’ 

“ It is believed that Cheruman Perumkl, in dividing 
“ his Malayklam or Beralam Empire into four parts 
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« and each to a separate chief gave a crown ceip. 

“ to tiie ^mTanoore hmjg, and enjoined on him and 
snooeBSors the pemrrnanbe of Tidabharam and 
« tlte other great ceremony. Hiranyagarbham, as 
“ preliminaiy to the wearing of the crown. Authentic 
“ written records are extant which testify to their 
“ performance by several of the ancient sovOTeigns 
“ of Travancore. Since the reign of Baja Mftrt£nda> 

« Tarmij .wbo ascended the musnud in 1758>59, these 
•• cereinonies have been performed in unbroken succes- 
“ sion by every sovereign. In connection with tiie sub* 

" ject it may be worth mentioning that there is a 
“ tradition tW both the Zamorin and the Rajah of 
•< Cochin have been unable to perform these cere- 
“ monies as each of them could perform them only in a 
« pagoda situated in the heart of the other’s territories, 

“ which would always be jealously guarded against. 

** Trichhr is said, to be the Zamorin’s Jerusalem, or 
« place to be won, and Taliparambu the Cochin Rajah’s. 

“ it is a fact known to history that the Zamorin 
« invaded the Cochin territories during the last 
“ century, but whether he performed TuRbharam at 
« Trichhr is not certain. That the Cochin Rajah has 
“ a crown blit does not wear it on his head is well 
known. He carries it on his lap on the annual State 
" procession of Attachamayam in August.” 

“ The two immediate predecessors (maternal imcles) 
of th^resent Maharajah of Travancore performed 
** their Tulabharams in the vears 1829 and 1850 res- 
“ pectively. The first of them performed it in his 
« seventeenth year, and the second in his thirty-sixth 
“ year. The present Maharajah has performed it in 
“ the thirty-eighth year of his life and the tenth of his 
“ reign. The Maharajah had long been desirous to 
“ perform the cereniony as a preliminary to his coro- 
** nation, but thAmoral dissuasion which the outlay of 
large sums of public money in ceremonies, the benefit 
“ of whidi would not be admitted by any except 
*• those who. are mthin the pale of the most orthodox 
fiindmsm, must naturally meet both from the 
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“ British authoritieB aad from enlightened pnblio 
“ opinion, neoesaitated its postponem^t. ‘ The great 
“ ease and bnojancy trhioh the finances of TraTanoore 
“ have, of late years, attained, and the unstinted alldt- 
“ ment of money to useful public urorks and other 
« purposes of public benefit, under the able adminis* 
“ tration of Dewan Sir T. Madhava Bau, have served 
“ to reduce the difficulty which must beset the perform* 
“ ance of this costly religious ceremony. Moreover, 
“ the British Besi&nt, Mr. BaUard, with a broader 
« cast of mind than some of his predecessors, perceived 
“ the propriety of letting the Maharajah act upon 
" the urgings of his religious'solicitude to perform wW, 
“ from several generations past, has been considered 
“ a matter of duty in his fanmy, and what was looked 
•• upon by far the great majoritgr of his subjects as 
•• calculated to promote the dignity and glory of their 
" sovereign to which they would gladly contribute. 
'* Under this correct representation the Madras Go- 
vemment had no objection ; and in July last year,. 
<* the . Maharajah issued formal orders for the per- 
“ formance of the ceremony. The date first appointed 
was the 7th of February, which was about a month 
after the last day of the great Murajapam ceremony. 
•< This arrangement, apart from the fml cost of the 
" ceremony itself, would have entailed the great addi* 
*' tional one of feeding at least ten thousand Brahmans 
** twice a day during the interval of the two ceremonies 
" not to speak of the severe trials to which the sanita- 
" tion of the town would have been subjected during 
<< the time. But thes^ evils were obvjated by a timely, 
« and masterly eot^ worthy of a Napoleon. About « 
fortnight before the conclusion of the Murajapam 
" oeremoOT the date for the Tulkbhkram was suddenly 
*' altered nram the 7th February to the day following 
*' the last one of the Murajapam. By this, almost the 
" whole expense of the seven days^ preliminary feast 
'* was saved, and also that of welcoming the great 
" Namphri chiefs residing m Malabar and in. the 
" Oobhm Stabs, who had come in for the Murajapam. 
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If this saying; of expenditure was in itself a very oeat. 
“ gratihring acmevement, doubly so was the saying of 
“ oronble to the large body of Viruttikdrs or service 
" limd-holders. -The Murajapam sheds were utilised 
“ for the Tuhlbh&ram and in that too there was oonsi^ 

“ derable saying. Indeed, it may be said that the 
« expenditure was narrowed to the strictly religious 
“ part of the ceremony and general distribution of 
“ gold. 

*f Seyeral months before the ceremony the Trayan- 
“ core Goyemment, through its energetic Commercial 
Mr. Hugh Crawford, purchased from Messrs. 

Apcar and Co., of Calcutta, 7,808^ tolahs (about 
“ 200f 9 mi. ayoir. or 244 fi>s. troy) of pure gold 
« at the rate of 15 Rupees 8 annas per Tolah or 
1,18,686 Rupees 13 .annas 6 pie, for the whole. 

*' Induding the cost of freight, insurance, and duty 
amounting to 8,011 Ri^es 11 Snnas, 9 pice, the 
** total outky was 1,21,598 Rupees It. annas 3 pice 
" for the whole <]|nantity or 15 Rupees 9 annas 2 pice 
per tolah. This gold was receiyed in sixteen' reo> 

** tangular equipon&rous (488 tokhs 2} eadi) dabs or 
*• ingiots. Out of these, twdye skbs were taken for 
« coinage, the rest being reseryed for use if required. 

•• The yrork of the dies was commenced by about the 
** end of Noyember. The deyice foir the coin, on the 
“ present occasion, underwent connderable changes 
trom that of these former Tukb'ldram — ^Dlustra* 

*' tions of both are appended to this narratiye. ' From 
“ these ^gnires it will be seen that the coins of the 
“ former &d4b’haram consisted of dredar pieces with 
" simply the letteia " Sri Fatmandblui** m Mak;^ 
km, on die obVierse, ^e reyerse being., a blank. 
“Whereas, those now coined contain- those letters 
“ endrded by a wreath on the obyerse, and the conch 
“ shdl (the State deyice of Trayancore) with a wreath 
•• around it on the reyerse. The wreath on the 
“ reyerse is a copy of that on the reyerse of the old 
“ Company’s Rupee. Upon the whole, the new 
“ TuMb’hwam coin is decidedly more handsome than 
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OEAP. “ tlie old. The gold, being of a superior quality, was 
“ found sufficiently malleable to preclude the necessity 
« of melting ; and so, chances of fraud were immensely 
« reduced. As shewn in the plate appended to this, the 
« coins are of four different sizes and weights. 

« 1 Kalanju = 78*65 grains, approximately. 

“ i » = 39*32 „ 

“ i ,. =* 19'66 „ 

“ . i = 9-83 „ 

" Of these, the work of the smaller pieces was first 
« undertaken, and as it proceeded in a leisurely man* 

“ ner, the impressions have been sharp and complete. 

“ But the change of date of the ceremony, which wa« 

“ suddenly made, necessitated the hurrying over of the 
« coinage of the larger pieces ; and consequently the 
“ stamping turned out very imperfect. Subjoined is 
“ the nunmer of coins of each size struck 

“ Of 1 Ealanju pieces ... 3,564 . 

** „ ,, ,, ... 7,904 

“ „ ... 15,989 

“ „ ... 15,964 

“ Total ... 43,421 

“ They amount to 13,508f Ealanjus or about 
“ 590,5^ tolahs. 

I 

“ The only preparation, besides the coining of gold, 

“ which had to be made specially for the ceremony, 

“ was the erection of the TuMmandepam, where the 
" scales were put up and the weighing and other rite 
“ performed. The Mandapam was, as usual, built in 
<* the south-east comer of me interior yard of the great 
“ Anantasayanam pagoda. The Mandapam wiis a 
** strong shed, about 45 x 40 feet, thatdied with 
•* ooooanut leaves, and palisaded with split oocoanut ' 
'* trunks, driven horizontally into vertical posts of the 
*' same material. In the middle, a platiorm, about 
** 22x15 feet and a foot in height, was raised. It 
*' was on this that the chief ceremony was p^ormed." 
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“ The religious prehminaries of the T^b’h^ram ohaf. 
“ extend over eight days — the weighing being on the 
“ last To describe the seTeral little religious 

“ oeremones in detail would be neither intelligible nor 
« interesting to the mneral reader. Howerer, they 
“ may be very generally touched upon.” 

“ First Day. — ^The Midiarajah gets shaved, bathes, 

“ dresses unbleached dothes, goes to the pagoda and 
« makes pecuniaiT and other offerings, then proceeds 
to the Bhadradipamandapam, where he stays all the 
•* while that the chief pnest purifies and performs 
“ pdja to ten pratimas or golden plates with figures 
“ m relief. These Pratimas rraresent Vishnu, Siva, 
Vinayaka, and the seven nUtrls. Then twelve 
« Brahmins are specially fed and gifted with Dah- 
“ aktnd. . The Udaharajah then asks their permission 
*‘.to perform the ceremony thus: — ^“Anam. Tuli- 
pumshaddnam kartum io’haini” — Thej^ in reply, say, 

<< " Kriyatihn,” which means * do so.’ The Maharaj^ 

*' then worships the pratimas and goes back to the 
** interior square of the pagoda. There the ceremony 
of Churmarana or the impointment of Bltviks or 
*' offidatin^ priests is permrmed. Of these priests 
*' they are 2/^ are, one Achdryah, one Brah* 

** man, one Sadasyah, eight Bltviks, eight Jdpakas 
** ^peaters of Yew) and eight Pdthakas (readers of 
** Purdnas). The Achiiyah is the head priest and 
” occupies the place filled by the A^hvaryvh in 
" Ydgam. Each o£ these twenty>seven is appointed 
'* wiw all attendant religious ceremonira. After 
« Qwnmaram the Maharajah returns to l^e - Palace. 

** T hflr e are certain minor ceremonies that mght, such 
as . the sowing of the nine grains” in silvbr flower 
“ pots filled with earth and cowdung moistened with 
“milk^’ 

“ Second Day.— This day the high mriest anointa 
'* the- Maharajah with sacred water. The water is 
“ rendered red boiling in it the barks of four 
“ different trees of the ficus tribe. It is prepared on 

9 
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*' the previous eveniogt poured into a silver pot and 
** subjected to pdjas and moantatione.” 

" On the third, fourth, and fifth days, there are no 
" ceremonies excepting pfijas to the pratimas idready 
“ mentioned.” 

“ Sixth Day. — This day the high priest consecrates 
“ the TMmaniapam and propitiates with Bali, 

" the spirits wmch are supposed to dwell in new 
“ buildings.” 

"Seventh Day. — ^This day the Maharajah goes to 
" the pagoda as on the first day ; and after wordEiipping 
“ and nming offerings, precedes to the Tu]hman&)am 
" accompanied by the Aifidlryah or head priest and!^ the 
" twenty>six others, and there stays till the AoUkinrah 
" performs phja i;p the three pratimas of Yishnu, Siva 
« aod Yin&pha, and returns to the Palace. After this 
" the Acharyah purifies the TuBunandapam and 
" plants a toramm or ornamental arch at each of the 
" four entrances. The toranam poet at the eastern 
** gate is made of Asvattha, (Ficus Beligiosa), at the 
" southern of JJdmnbara (Hcus Glomerata), at the 
" western of Vata (Ficus Indica), at the northern of 
" Pldbaha (Fiouslnfectoria). Thesearefnrther. marked, 

" with one of the four weapons of Yishnn ; viz.. Conch 
"ahell, Ghackra or wheel, Gadd or Wardub, and the 
" Lotus. The Dhwsjasor flag staffs are then planted at 
'* the eight chief points of the compass, the chief one 
" being at the nom>ea8t comer. These are then oonse* 

" orated. The high priest’s assistants purify with 
" Msotras 120 pots of w&ter of Eohsas to besprinkle 
" v^ous parts of the Mandapam with. The 
“ Achkryah or high priest then performs a Fdja to 
" the goddess Lakshmi on the platform. Then the. 
" scales and beam, specially made, are brought in 
" in'ocession with attendant music, Ac., and after 

certain sacrificial Homos and purification with 
*' KoUuas, the scales are put up. Inolnsive of the 
" Tulkpurusha Ihratimkthero are 93 golden Prahmas, 

" and of these some are stuck on the beam with wax, 
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others are placed <m the scales, wliile the cliiefPratiinii dsip. 
“ shore mentioned is hung .up in the middle of the 
. *' beam just beneatii the index of the scales. Golden 
"jwts, filled with water and covered with silk and 
V elands, are placed beneath the scales. The eight 
” Jdfoktu repeat tim four Yedas at the four gates in 
*' the foUowiaff order : Big, east, Yaius, south, Sima, 

** west, and Atiiarri, north. The ei^t PdthaJcaa read 
*' tiie l^ritnas, among S'hioh are theBamiyana, Maha- 
bhkrata, and Bhimyats. This night, in the presence 
‘f of the Kaharajaa, the Add^ryah performs Pdja to 
" the beam and sc^es, and after this, twelve Brahmins 
" are specially f^ and presented with Dakshinas. 

“ After this, the Maharajah, together with the Achkryah 
“ aind the rest of the priests returns to the Tulkman- 
** dapsm and the Aolday^ performs Piija to India, 

“ Agni, Tama, Nirilti, Yanina, Yiyu, Eubera, and 
“ laana, the ei^t Dikpidai in their due points of the 
“ compass. Brahmk and Ananta are jnropitiated in 
'* the S.W. and E.E. comers. The Mwarajah per- 
** forms Pfuhpdrchcma or bestowal of flowers to 
« these 'sevei^ deities and lastly to the scales, 

“ accompanied with prayers, and then retnms to the 
« Palace.” 


« Eighth Day. — ^This day, the Aohkryah makes a 
*' Pdja early in ue morning to the TulkpuroshaPratimk, 
“ after whidi the Maharajah goes to the Pagoda, bathed 
** and religiously attirM. After worsmpping and 
“ making offerings he proceeds to the Tulkmandapam, 
” where in the south-east comer heds sprinkled with 
*' Puniydham water. Thence he goes to tiie side room 
” where the “nine grains” are sown in silver flower 
“ pots, where the Aohkiyah anoints him with nine fresh 
“ water Kohuat. Thence the Maharajah retires to 
the Palace, changes clothes, wears certain golden 
jewels specially n^e for the occasion and, holding 
“ the State bword in his right hand and the State shield 
” of black leopard’s skin and a scimitw in his left, 
“ he proceeds to the Pagoda, and having presented a 
“ bull elephant at the foot' of the great golden flag 
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OEAF. “ staff, and silks, gold coins, jewels and other ridi 
“ offerings in the interior, he walks round 1^ the 
■ SiTaimandapam and re-enters the Tuhlmahdapun. 
*' He walks thrice ronnd the scales, prostrates baore 
" it, prays, performs certain preliininary donationB, 

‘ bows Mfore the priests and elderly relidiiTes. and 
‘ obtains their sanction to perform the TuMpumeha- 
' dinam. . He then mounts the western scale, holding 

* Yamdt and Siiryde Pratimks in his right and left 

* hands respeotiTely. He sits facing to the east on a 
circular heavy plank out out of a fresh jadcwood 

" and covered with sOk. The sword and sfdeld are 
" placed in the laj>. He repeats Mantras in thu 
'* position. The opposite or eastern scale then receives 
'* the gold, both corned and in ingots, till it not oidy 
" attains equality bpt touches the ground, and the scale 
" occupied by the Maharajah rises high. The Maha- 
“ rajah then comes down, and sitting facing to the 
" east, places the gold, the Tulapurusha Pratimil apd 
'* other Pratimds with flowers, sandal paste, &c., 
" in a basin of water, and meditating Brahma or 
*' Supreme Being, he offers the contents to Brithmims 
“ generically. The Aohkryah then dismisses with 
“ Mantras the several deities invoked for the occasion, 
and anoints the Maharajah with Avabhrl’ha KalasAm 
" inthenorth-westcomeroftheMandapam. TheMaha- 
“ rajah is again sprinkled with Pmydha, and he then 
“ prostrates before the Achkryah and otW groat men 
<• and receives their benedictions. Leaving the 
“ TuUmandapam he walks round tiie Pagoda in Stkte 
“ and having dismissed the Achkryah and other 
“ priests near the golden flag staff, retires in the 
« Palace, after once more worshipping and offering 
“ presents in the interior of the Pago&. Thus en£ 
“ the TiUdfb’hdram ceremony. Oneremarkable.featnro 
" in it will not escape notice. It is that it has more 
“ of the Yaidik oast than that of later Hinduism. The 
Yaidik Oods, Indra, Ann, Ymruns, Ydyu and others 
“ are all propitiated. The priests who conduct the 
« ceremony bUr, for the time, the several ai^ieUationB 
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“ girea to thOM who talre part in the Yaidik Ttynam 
*' oeremoBj. 

“ Of the whole qaantily of gold placed in the aoaito, 
'* one-fottith ia divided asnoi^ the priests who conduct 
“ the ceremonj. The Division is thus : — 


" 1. Aohirjahgets ^oftheith 

“ 2. The Brahnum, SadasTsh and the 

' ei^t BltFiks ^ „ „ 

“ 8. The eight Fdthakas and the eight 

Jipakas togethw I „ „ 


“ In. these, the third item is subjected to equi'divi- 
** sion, — each of the 16 men getting ^th of the }th. 
“ But the second is not so. Each of the ten does not 
“ get Ath. The Brahmin gets about iVth, the Sadasyah 
'* about Mh,aad each of theeight Bltviks and Adduyah 
“ (who again has a shmre in this also) Mts about iVth,— 
“ the wlmle making up about one-wird. The wWe 
*' quantity of gold used in the scale to weigh the Maha* 
” rajah was 18,160 hdanjue and 19| macM-ties or 
'* 7984*80 tolahs approximately, which is 266 tolahs 
“ in ezoeai of the total gold specially ordered. This 
" excess was si^plied by the Maharajah’s private 
** Treasuiy in anticipation of payment from the public 
“ Treasury.” 

” The shares of the 27 priests are approximately as 


” follows : — 

'* The Achkryah (major share) 661*07 tolahs. 

“ Do. (minor share) 60*9 „ 

” The Brahman 110*18 „ 

” The Sadasyah 94*48 „ 


“ Each of the eight Bltviks at 60*91.. 407*28 „ 

** Eaish of the eight Jdpakas at 41*88.. 880*64 „ 

“ Each of the eight Fkthakas at 41*88.. 880*64 „ 

” It will be seen from the above that the Aohdmh 
” or h^ priest, has the lion’s diare of nearly 712 
« tnlftlin, wmoh> even at 16 Bs. per tolah, amounts to 
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m»A» | *• 10,680 Bb. He has other emolnments besides this. 

funify or Tarw&d tuune is TarunsnaUdr Nsm* 
“pdHpid, and is the relif^tis head of the great Pagoda, 
<• and the head State priest. 

« The remaining three^foorths of the mid is distri- 
« bated gmierallj among Brahmans. On tbe former 
“ occasion the rate of payment was- as follows : 


i€ 

tt 

<( 

44 

t€ 


Nampdn Biihman Adhyas (Lords) 

of ordinary description 

Nampdri Bihhman Ka/rmis (who 

have performed Yajnam) 

Ordinary Nampdri BridunaoB..., 

Ganarese Brhhmans 

Tamil Bridunans 

Do. Women and Children 


8 Ealanjus. 



“Prom this rate a redaction was made on the 
“ present occasion, by which the Adhyas and Karmis 
2 k, ordinary Nampdris k, and the Ganarese 
“BriUimans 1 k, no alteration being made in that 
“ of the Tamil Brdhmans. Besides this, the great 
“ Nampdri Lords receive varying qaantities the 
“ maximum being 100 k. Tamil Brihr^s i^ho pass 
an examination in Yedas and Sdstras get extra gold, 
“idioat f k. at an average. Great Pandits and 
“ Yaidiks get mnoh large quantities. On the former 
“ occasion the maxiipam under this item reaohed 45 k, 
“ but now this was kept do^m at 15, or 20 k. Certain 
“ privileged families, hereditarily dep|mdinff on the 
“court receive extra parents, ^e ludiarajah 
“ also makes disoretionaiy gifts to friends and depend- 
“ ants. But whenever a present of this gold is made 
“ to any person not a Brahman a deposit of itc value 
“ in money must be made, for the gold being the 
“ property of tke BriUimans after the dinam cannot 
“ be impropriated for other purposes. The late Maha- 
“ rajan stnotiy adlmred to this, and it is unlikely 
“ that the present Haharajah has deviated from it. 
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<* Hi be BMotiQiied t}uife tiie ICaharajab baa, wiidi o^. 
**hia anmtod haad ooumdsniion peanited all W 
**Bii>opeattfiuiiidawit)bepeoi]Beao(w Lord^llansr, 
and piobablj H. B< H. tiw Duke oi -Sdinbo^aim* 

** Mali, nrait akrt bad tbe additba id tins eiinea% to 
"tb^oabineta. TheanbjomedisaoompanittTertote- 
**. mant ^ the total diatribyaonB of cm tiie leoent 
** and me immediately preyioiie occaiaons. Itianmi 
** in iahi^miiiumkm. One be&H^u about 78*65 
" graoB or. about |di <d. a tolali,and (ute manehdH ia 
about- 8*879 graina. 



“ It will be aeen from the above that ezoept in the 
“ item of Tamil Brtfhman women and diildren there 
** haa been deoreaae on the preaent pownon. But 
the total quantity of gold waa amalW tbm on the 
'* former oooaaion and the ratea of diati^lmtion to the 
** Namphri and Canarese Brdhmaaa andto the Fae^ 
“have been . ocmaiderably lowered. Thia, tMO^er 
“ with the deoieaae of mfluz of pe<^ from &Mmt 
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CB^r. ** parti of Indiai owing to the auddm alteration of 
** date, will aooonnt for the general de er ea no . The 
<* diiet BOTing, however, waa in the itema of feast, the 
** erection of aheda, and the travel]^ ezp^ea of the 
** great Namphri OUefa, &e., which, owing to the 
« ooinoidenoe of the great Murajapam, were fdmoat 
** The whole aacerttined expense amounts to 
'* 155,427 Ba., and. w few more nnandited itema wid 
" probahlj swell the total to 160,000 Bupees in round 
« mimberg. The Hiranyagarb’ham ceremonj, which 
** must be performed hkewise before the Mahamah’s 
** coronation, mey coat about 140,000 Bs. l%ree 
« lakhs of nmees ia doubtleaa a large sum in a amall 
** State like ^vanoore, which has yet to undertake 
" many important public works and extend the bene* 

fits of Education; but it ia not too larra to be spent 
'* once in the lifetime of a Hindu Btuer, who has 
*' seldom been oblivionato the just wants of his people 
" and nevor been misguided in the use of public 
** money, in religions ceremonies the performance of 
« nhieh the head of the State undoubt^y has the 
*' exultant sanction of the trhole Hindu peculation 
” in it. 

'< In the {date appended the finres in the line marked 
“ A represent the coins or medals struck on the pre* 
*' sent ocoasioni and thow in the line B show Aose of 
'* the last Tulibyram.'* 
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Both of those ooraBonieSi Thalapunuha and 
HiraniiTO Qarbha are preliminariee to the 

coronation ceremony in Travancore. Paraen 
himself performed l^ulapumsha dimiiTn at Thiroonar 
waye, bnore he pOTformed the great national feast 
Mahamukhum. 


The chief actors in both of the above ceremonies 
are the Numboory Brahmans in whom Parasn Bama 
vest^ the duty of performing all the religious and 
Yedic ceremonies in Ewala. 


Aluvanphery Samrattu, now vulgarly called Tham* 
prafcelt the supreme authority among the Numbooi^ 
Brahman community, in regira to Yedic functions, u 
the chief preceptor to the Travancore royal family: he 
has to be present at all such ceremonies and is the 
principal person at the ceremony called Upanayanam, 
investiture of the young Princes with the Brahmanical 
emblem Pbonunool, t^en they attain their proper 
age. 


An account of this great Brahmanical chief will be 
found in Dr. Buchanan’s work, wherein he is called 
Bajah. The denomination Thamprakel has led the 
people to call him Baj^, for Bajah is called in the 
Mabyalam language, Thumpooran. The Numboory 
community was held in great reverence and high regard 
in Kerala, and none would venture to offend a Imm> 
booty, who is-supposed to possess the power of impre- 
cation and cursing. 

Though several Bajahs and petty .chiefs rose up 
subsequent to the Perumal period, still the Numboory 
community maiiitained its power within the sixty- 
four gramams, but owing to neglect of the devo- 
tional observances and religious performances, the 
prosperity of the community began to decline and the 
precepts and commands of Parsau Bama were indif- 
ferently attended to. 

At such a period, the great and renowned Yedan- 
thist, Sankara Aoharyar was bom. - His birth-place is 

10 
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0^. Ealadj on the northern bank of the Alwaye river, and 
eight miles from the town of Alwaye; he was a 
Ifiimboory of some rank and distinotion. 

We have only a traditional account of the period of 
Suikara Aohaiyar’s birth, which is said to have been 
about half a oentu^ before the beginning of the 
Eollum era or the ImJayalam year, and in the eighth 
century of the Christian era. 

This account coincides with that given by the 
Author of the “ South Ihdian Gods.”* 

Sankara Aoharyar, while very young, biMfan to 
criticise the relirious proceedings' ot the^umbooriM 
and their Yedic knowledge and stupes generally, and 
consequently the coitununity was offended with the 
youth and began to peraecutehim in every possible 
manner. The community pronounced a verdict of 
excommunication updn the family (a cowardly mode 
of retaliation pursued by the Numboory community 
even up to this day.) The Brahmans were prohibited 
to associate with the family and even the lower 
orders were prevented from serving at Sankara’s 
ilium (house.) 

When about sixteen years of age Sankara is n aid to 
have set out on a pilgrimage as a hermit. 

An account of the pilgrimage, Ac., of Sankara 
, Aoharyar is given in ei^t stanzas composed in San- 
Borit» by one of his disciples. These verses are to the 
effect that Sankara Acha^ar was bom in the 
village Kalady in Kendam ; that he became omniscient 
by the time he attained sixteen years of age, attained 
the religious degr^ of ascetism, proceeded to Bade- 
rikasrainam where the Soothra Bhashya was composed 
that Vyasa, the great Bishi met Sankara Acharyar 


• Tha moat odabrated profaaaor of the Yadinta waa Sankara 
and regarding him we lemni from Frofeaior S. fl. Wilaon'a 
^mdii Soota, that ho liyed about the ei^th or ninth oentury, and waa. 
aooOTding tomoataocountaanatiToof XeralaorMalabar, of the tribe 
of Aumboory Brahmaiiaiandin the ICythologioal lanauaffo of the Sect, 
aninoanatio&of Sira South Indian GodaTpage iH 
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there; that the Bhaehya was shown him, and that obaf. 
he fidlj approved of the work; that they resided 
there together for some years; that subsequently 
Sankara Aohaiyar returned to his mother to whom he 
administered spiritual aid in her last mommits ; *that 
after her death, he returned to Baderikasramam and 
ordained a fit dismple there; that he set out from 
thence, with his disc^e, went to Gaya, and performed 
certain ceremonies ror his deceased mother; th^ he 
was here engi^;ed in a religious discussion with a 
learned Brahnum whom he converted and made his 
disciple; ihat they came toother to Gokamamandoon- 
vm^M there ah unmarriea Brahman who also became 
his ^soiple ; that he proceeded to Kalastri and other 
holy places, accompanied by all his diso^es; that 
subsequently he came to Ejmchi, and after visiting 
Sreerangam, continued his pilgrimage to RamMwarum 
and Sethu, and that finally, ue Awaryar visited Tri* 
ohoor, constituting several relimous ordinations and 
eetablis^entB at various places during the pilgrimage. 

Bankara Acharyar finished his worldly career at the 
early age of thirty-two years at Baiurikasramam, 
or, as is generally believed^ at Badrikadarum near the 
Himalaya and this is corroborated by the author of the 
" South Indian Gods,” page 115. The Acharyar’s dis- 
ciples composed several works called Acharya Chari- 
tham, Acharya Vejayem, Ac., but such works nave now 
become very scarce. 

Sankara Achaiyar introdiiced various inrorovements 
amongst the Humbooiy community of Aeralam, in 
modification of the laws and ordinances of Parasu 
Bama, wUch are now observed by the Brahmans as 
their religious We-laws. He also made several divi- 
sions of caste m the lower orders, the particulars 
of wh&h will be found ^tailed in Kerala Ulppathy, 
page 88. 

At this period, the Numboory community continued 
as they were orifpnally, in two sections, vis. : Chovm- 
rahoor and Pwnmo^rciJcoor, 
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ur. Tfa« improTemaiA effected bf Sankara Achmar 
. waa tiiat eaeb of these diTisions should hsTe a Wad- 
hyan (spiritual Preceptor), called Thiri^wsye Wad* 
hyaa and ^^hrishivaparoor (Triehoor) Wadhyaa; that 
theil should be under these tiro persona^ six 
Wydfeekeni (Vedic Judues) a set of MiemaM»akmM 
(expounders of spiritnal laws,) and Smarthens (Pro- 
fessors of spirituu laws.) All spiritual affairs to be 
guided and conducted by these men in perfect accord- 
ance rrith the Vedio lav. 

Sankara Acharyar introduced also pertain roles and 
obsetranoes regarding matrimonT amongst the Num- 
booiy Bralmums, most rigid in tneir character. The 
married female is not allowed’ to be seen by anv males 
even of the family or of her caste people. She is to 
more under the screen or cover of a lan^sized um- 
brella purposely constructed with the Tallipot palm 
leaf, and is always to be attended by a female servant, 
who goes before her whenever she steps out of doors. 
She is not permitted to adorn her person with oost^ 
ornaments and clothes ; her ornaments consist of a pair 
of golden ear-rings of a peculiar make and description, 
di&rent brom the pattern worn bv females of other 
classes. She wears a string of neck onuunents called 
Tholihoottamt and a number of braes barges on both 
hands. She we^rs a long country-made coarse cloth 
round her waist and covers her body from the neck 
downwards with a coarse sheet of cloth. 

The costume, the ornament and the condition of 
the Numboory femalm continue to tiiis day just the 
same without the least change from the original roles 
laid down fm the sex by Samcara Acharyar. 

The rules laid down for protecting chastil^ amoi^ 
the females are extremely rirorous and severs. IDie 
foUowing is a brief outline of the mode of enquiry in 
oases of adidte^ among the Numboory Brahmans as 
establiriied by Sankara Acharyar. 

When a female member of a &m% is suspected of 
having viola^ the laws of chastity, the headman of 
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tile family genenil^ tekei the lead in an enquiry; he oh^. 
oonummioBtea Ifae k&rautum to hie kinsmen, and 
thqy togrther witii araae e( tiw headmen of the neish- 
bonring yiBage aaaeail^ in tiie hooee and hoid a 
private enqni^ witii the maid servant attached to-the 
snspeoted nmals, as also with the other maid smrvants 
of toe house. This enquiry is a yeiy miiiate and 
searching one, and if the suspioioa is found mmnd* 
less, the enquiry is stoiqied and the matter dropped 
altogether. On the othmr hand, the suspected feowe 
is ordered to be located in a separate place which is 
called by the technical term Anjcmpwrat and there she 
remains apart from toe others. The owner of toe 
house and his kinsmen, together with the d[ders, .now 
proceed to the ki^ and represent the matter in a 
particular form. The King, his family Priest, and 
other Pandits of toe Court, assemble and toe sovereign 
himsdf puts several questions to the complainant and 
his kinsmen as to toe nature and grounds n the suspi- 
cion and their own knowledge of the matter, their 
opinion, &o. See., and the courtiers also follow the same 
course, and then the king issues a writ to the SmaHhen 
and deputes toe king’s agent or deputy in toe person 
of a learned Tnan and Yemo scholar of the Court. The 
prosecutor, together with certain men of the com- 
mittee, go to toe Smarthen, lays down a sum of money 
as a complimentary present to the Smarthen, and 
apprises bun of the affair and of the king’s order ; the 
MeememBokens are then assembled and im now proceed 
to the house of toe suspected female, and the Smar- 
then, with all the respect due to a Numboory womm, 
standing at a good distance without being seen by the 
female, makes a maid aervant his intermediary uid 
commences asking a series of questions. B the Smar- 
then is oatisfied that -toere is no ground for proceeding 
witii the enquiry, he communicates the same to the M ee- 
mamsakmis and to toe king’s agent, who are also present 
there. After mutual consultotion and consideration 
(ffthe nature of the questions and answers, should they 
agree wito the Smarthen that the accused is innocent, 
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c^. the enquiiy, is diaoontmued and the oeremraj hoowii 
as E$ham Namoikemm u ^ne through, i. e., Ijiag 
prostrate before the-suspected female and aski^ her 
par^n for the rezatioas procedure to which she was 
. Bulq'eoted, and thus the hmale is honorably exonerated. 
On the other hand, should the suspicion be confirmed 
"bj her aaswers, and good reasons be found for believing 
the chaive, the Smarthen shows himself before the 
accused mmale and confronting her, begins question* 
ing her. IVom this stage, the female is called and 
addrossed Sadanam" (thing). This examination 
continues about three days, and by that time the 
guilt is likely to be completely established, mostly by 
confession strengthened by evidence, and then the 
case is summed up and considered by the Smarthen, 
Meemamsaken ana others in the presence of the king's 
agent. At this stage, ^the female is closely watched, 
not only to prevent out-side advice from reaching her 
but also to frustrate any intentions of suicide which 
she may entertain. The result of the enquiry is re- 
ported to the king, who, after hearing all the facts 
sanctions the excommunication of the female and 
allows her a small pittance of rice and provisions to 
bo issued from one of the Oottupurahs (feeding 
houses). Thesentenceofexcommunicationisannounced 
by a foreign Brahman, called Patter. This person, 
standing on ar platform erected for the purpose, OMlares 
in a loud voice the names of the adulteress, and the 
adulterer; he next announces that the crime has been 
proved ag^st them aqd that they have both been 
excommunicated. For this service, the Patter gets 
the prescribed fee. The cost of this enquiry, which 
is generally called “ Smarthcmcharam," is somewhat 
considerable, and the whole is borne by the head of 
the famdy who is bound to go through certain 
ceremonies after peiforming the mock funeral cere- 
monies of the fei^e, who is now considered as dAwd 
and severed from the family. This concluding cere- 
mony is called " Sudhdbhojcmtm" (messing after 
purification). 
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Tliia enqidiy draws that the JTuinbooiy Bnhmuis 
depend sotelv iqrant^ kinjj for sanotran in such oases, 
md that such an enquiry is essentia} to the Brahmans 
for preserving the purity of their race. 

The Brahmane have to perform a most 
ceremony in accordance with the canons of the Veda. 
This ceremony ia called ** Tagam” (saorifioe) and it is 
also to be UOTOrmed with t^ sanction of the king, 
who, as in duty botmd, is to attend the ceremmiy as a 
protector. 


Parasu Bama himself respected and observed the 
above law when he performed the great Mahama- 
kham sacrifices at Thirunawaye, where the Kerala 
Mahatmyam says that that great Brahman celebrated 
the ceremony with great pomp and in the presence of 
the kinm, of whom the Tiavancore sovereign was 
reckoned the foremost. 


We find that during the sway of the Numboories 
over ^h of the various Devaswams (temples of 
worship) instituted by Parasu Bama, a Samantha 
Kshatna called Eovil Addikarikal was appointed as 
manager. These Adhikarikals rose in power and in 
course of time established themselves as petty chiefs. 

These Devaswams became possessed imwiAnaA 
wealth and landed property, to which latter nnmeroup 
tenants were attached and who established them* 
selves as lyots or subjects, so much so that the Devas- 
wam managers and trustees enacted rules and laws 
for the management of the Devaswam properly and. 
began to enforce these laws, independent of 'the king, 
within the limits of their landed property. 

Tradition shows that the life «id properly of the 
Devaswam tenants were at the mercy of the Devas< 
warn community. In eveiy pi§o^, before the oom> 
mencement of the annual Ulsavam festival, which 
generally b^pns by a flag being hoisted, such of the 
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iomk tenwoti* «■ bad emnrttod aaf bmi^ ct 

Demmin ralM «»» ^blMtodbrfbrejilM Mtt* 
iQgof tibe flagaidthe oomaMnomBoniof flw tll^^ 
Kt^ tumentj oosdoob of Hhe Ihmtimk tkojfi» 
fheooTere^ power was ovsrAitfoira^ aadtibkiiig 
bdofune inmllereiit to tbe mode ia wfeidi aftdm were 
idminkitoiwd witiim tbe Denutwuind 

BzabmMwam famdfl. 

mieM powen the Dereiitom tqppear to hare emi> 
tnmed np to the eirfy part of the oeatarj, as 

W01 be eeea frma aocottste of the ^nrsva>Bdraa Da* 
Taawim. 

l%e rise of the De^wam to power groatilT atfeotod 
the militsrp resouroto of the whose toroes are 
diiefly constituted of mSitia tonined out of the popu* 
laee. Now, the Deraswam rjots beeame the lamst 
portion of toe peqdd and to^ we|e not permitted to 
form a portion toe militia. 

The militarj strength granted Parasn Bama to 
toe Travanoore Kns as mentioaed in the Kerala Ha* 
hatmTam. was 8,50,0w men, and these were all militia. 

We haTe already raid that the art of war and the 
uses of warlike weapons wore introduced Farasu 

Ihe system of training soldiers adopted ^ that 
Brahman warrior and followed by the Idn^ <d ^firaran- 
core and Eolatonand was that every village toonld 
maittttdnitBOwnmilHas. The nanm of evwy male child 
of toe Naira md ot^ms, six montof sBer birth, was 
tobeiegistmwdaabelonj^tothe-niilitia. Fe^u 
ahd'gymnastio adiools, mDm Ea^, were estaUitoM 
at vren distriet under toe s upwinte ndence of eertaih 
mastera, denmninated Oumkals and Aaana 
to edueate beys k the art of fw which omtotod 
dneiy of awwd eneroiaes, anowtoeotok, qpear, 
lune and dsigger exereiseB, wiosthog and toc imecf 
toewhicld^ awt sevani etiier arts itf eiawe and 
defimee, TSim maatmw were (emtowd net oal^to 
gke toe boyb toditoiy ediioalM%mil alae to tnin 
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tlwQimgjrauMartiiow^^ nn^ ml rcifeidwaeiBg 
fw ib» tatortabueot qf iiie pnbib. 

For Um oownniwrf tile miHte, tralBed mm trere 
exprinfy iwwoiimlie^i ratii m M wm Oakarmt (one nAto 
etmde in frmt ofo oompeaj) Cfhmmamkarmt (&e 
onebtiiindmrdowtotiiefim; raakn^ poring with 
the presob grades Sabadar and Jemaw). Orw 
aevem <ti mm there were noblmien, witii the 
titles of Earthatm (Lmd), Eymal (nofaHmian), and 
moh otime like the old Barms am of Enjf^and. 

The head of theanmher of these nohlmMn was apetty 
chief of a State called rajah who had to a|^pear before 
the kmgwith his leree qf fi|^tang mm in tme of trar. 
The QmvhU had Writhi (means of Erelihood or main* 
tenance), now called VirUhit aHowed them b^ the 
long, wmoh conusted of portionB of lands. Sunilar 
primeees on a hu^ scale were grmted to all the 
ohitis for maintaining the militia. Sy the i^pointment 
of Parasu Baim, the king of Travancore and his 
relatiTe the chief o$ Eolathnaud, had each 850,000 
militia mm, and these, were reo<^;nused even % the 
last Pemmal. The Kerala Ulmathy^ as well as the 
Sjerala Hahatmyam* foHy certify to this fact. The 
eztmh of the possessions of these two soyereigna, 
and the importanoe of Traymoore md Eolathnaud may 
be jnstiy md rigl^ starngth of tm 

mihtia, for to raim a nmtia of 700,000 men would 
undoubtedly require a large population, with m 
extensiye area or Imd, md ^ is m additional proof 
that t^ whole of Eerala wps in the possession of 
these two soyereigna, and that almost all the raiahs 
and md tb^ nobles who were each heaa oi 
thirfy, fifteen, tm, fire and three th ousan d mm tti 
tim m^fiai, aoomcBhg td tite account k the Kenda 
• mppatify (yi^ pages 41 and 4&) were sul^et to timae 
two Md^ of Tmyanoore and Ediathnaad.* 


1— Stnia mnsaqr, mm 40 and 41. 
s-foaia MMrtmwTraqrm as. 

SA eoB^urt o( tk Mato Mij^ t» oM asw 
pomr «( thaaa toiaa. 

11 
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OBAF. We see remumte the ahore qretem etiU in 
exateaoe in Tx»Taneore, thoimh not in ite origiiuJ 
f<nm nor for the eame ^urpoees. Some of the 
oriainaUy estahliehed kalenes are to be Been here 
and there, witibi their privileged Aeana or maeters. 
Sudi kalenes are found now-a^days in the territories 
of the king of Travanoore, rdiere all such anoieitt 
relics are preserved and the services of the grade of 
men with their original title such as Munmlakaren 
and Chanunanakaren, and the militia men as Yinthi* 
car are still retained, and they even to this day 
perform oolium services in the villages, and in the 
possession of lands allotted to them as YirithL The 
Oggr^te number ef such persons amounts to about 
^,000 and the lands to the eztmit of about 14,000 
acres and 5,000 gardens. In no country in India 
are such services found to exist. 

That the supremaOT (4 Eeralam devolved upon the 
Travanoore ki^ we nnd bcmie out by the fact of ths 
currency of Kerala. 

We have already shown th^ Parasu Bama had 
minted .a gold coin called Bari, and that it was the 
sovereim coin of Kerala, till the commencement of 
the Kan Yugam. Though the coin Bari has become 
almost extinct, ^dnce the last few centuries, still in aU 
transaorions rriating to landedprojj^eriy in t^ n<»lhwn 
parts of Travanoore, this coin is to this day the 
standard for fixing the value thereof. 

Travanoore mint^ its coin fiioip the earliest time 
in the Kali age and it is tiie lumoipBl ourrmioy of 
the kingdom and is oaBed Ealiyngs Bajen fsnam, 
which coin, though not current now, is the ariaiow> 
led^[ed current in Travanoore, like the star pagoda 
ci the Caniatier: The old Kidvnga Baiw fanra was 
a dose inritatiop of the liMon Yew fanam (the 
Pandyan com), and bodi a faint resemblaaoe to 
the &un fanam. These wine eertahidy minted 
long after the eoinage ol the gold Bari ftmam by 
Parasu B a ma . Subs^umilfy, oe ^foaranoOTs arint 
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issued g(dd coins tbe form and stamp resembling oEsr. 
very mnoh those of tiie Basi, called AimTif,bii Bajen 
fmuun and Anantha Yarahan (gold pagoda). A 
silver coin, under the designation of Chuckram, was 
issued from the Travanoore mint from the earliest 
period and it was current even in the Pandyan 
kingdom. 

Inscriptions and copper Sasanams show that the 
Ealiyuga Bajen &nam was the currency in the es^ly 
part of the Eali Yugam. The Telugu Brahman Eanna- 
dyan’s o<mper Sasanam already ^uded to, corrobo* 
rates the mot of Chuckram being the currency during 
that period. 

All the designationil by which Travanoore coins 
were known 1^ special meanings, viz., Ealiyuga 
Bajen fanam means the coin of the king who ruled . 
Eeralam in the beginning of the Eali age. Anantha 
Bajen fanam means the Travancore king’s coin, so 
also Anantha Yarahan; and Chucbram denotes the 
emblem or weapon of Yishnu, the Household deity of 
the Travanoore sovereign. G-old Ghuckrams were 
minted in Travanoore at one time, but th^ are not 
current now. 

All these coins were current between Gape Comorin . 
and Qokamam. During the time of the Perumal period 
and that of the Brahimmoal rule, the Bam appears to 
have been the currency as also other coins wmch were 
minted and circulated in Eeralam by the Travanoore 
king. A few centuries subsequent to the Eollum era, 
Mahtyalam year, the Eolathnaud Bajah issued a gold 
coin of his own, resembling the Basi and called the 
gold fanam. When the 2!amorin flourished under the 
fssumed title of *' JTodwtnppu,” that potentate issued a 
coin of his own, bmng an unitidiion of the Eolathnaud 
^jah’s coin and he called it Yeera Bayen Puthia 
fanam or ^amorin’s new fanam, which, as well as the 
Eolathnaud Bajah’s coin became the ourrmiqy in all 
the Bxnihem countries and every one of tiie ohi^ 
aocqited them as such; but the Eola^aud king’s 
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ostf. ooin w»s now called Falaya £anam, old coin. Even 
Ferinpadi^a kii^ accepted the Zamom’s new 
fanam as legal tender in his oounti^, a practise winch- 
still oontinnes, and money transactions in the Cochin 
Bajfdx's territories are ouculated ohi^y according to 
the Zamonn’s new mid fanam. But the Zamorm’s 
coins were not a legu tender in the Travancore ki^’s 
territories. 

Perinnadappu latterly uisned alloyed silver coin 
called I^then, which appear^ to have scarcely been 
acknowledged out of his own territories. 

The Travanoores coins were ourreut.in Eeridam 
^ to the time the Zamorin rose to power. 'The 
Etdiyuga Bajen fanam and the Chuckram have been 
current in the kingdoms of Fandya and Ghola from 
ancient times. Thus we have traced the currency of 
Kerala from the time of Parasu Bama up to the present 
day, and, though we have already shown that Kerala 
was no other tiian Tri^vapCore, yet it is necessary to 
refer once more to the fdbieot and trace the luunes of 
localities in connection with our narratioii. 

The coronation ^>f King Yeera E^erala Ynimah, 
Kulasekhara Perumal, in the Kali jeat 8412, has been 
chronicled above. This took plsM in the iniddle of 
the Perumal period and the coronation was attenched 
l^'the then Perumal, and by all the chiefs and noUes' 
:of Kerda; the cercniomes of Hirannya Gbrbham and 
Thulapmmsha danam were performed by the Nnm< 
bqpry Brahmans of both Ohowaarakoor mid Punniaris^ 
kbor. 

. That Boyereigh occupied the E^rala thrtme to a 
loi^ tone and ruled his king&m witii mroraerity and 
popnlaiity^ 

The eafilbal, where tto monarcb reiided,.yto 
Kesab^pmiun i^Me to Sreetahismo^ ^|l!liawoy|lltai^^ 
code) wi w f jfPaduaoaiihMm^aBi^ 
wlm: Baaui ' instil 'two 

AwsoMtofeitanei - 
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Ve^ Eeralapiiram or Eeralapuram is stiU in o^. 
existence j there are the palace, the pagoda, the Brah* 
num and Sudra Tillages. On the rirat side of this 
city is Sreevalamoode, .^d on the Im, SreeTordha* 
napncum, not far from each other. 

This king appears to have ended his most praise- 
wortl^ career after an tmusually long rmgn, daring 
the yiceroy^ty of Bhaskara Bevi Ynrmah, the 4a8t 
Gheraman Ferumal. 

There are many localities, capitals and towns in the 
eastern side of the Ghauts the names of which perpe* 
tuate the memory of the Chera draasty and its 
each as Chera Maha Devi, Marthandaswaram, Eula> 
sekharapatanam, See., &c., in like maimer, in Eeralam 
also similar names are abundantly found. 

We find that besides Veera Eeralapuram, the deno> 
mination connected with Eulasekhwa is freely and 
largely adopted in Eeralam, such as Eulasexhara* 
puram, Eulasekhara Mangalam, d;c. Eeraladithya* 
puram and Eeraleswaram are also used as denomina- 
tions of pagodas. Tillages, Sm. 

Veera Eei^ Yurmah, Eulasekhara Ferumal, was 
succeeded by his brother, whose name is not Tory 
clear. No particulars of the reign of this king om 
be gathered from any reliable account; all that is. 
known of him is that he was unable to follow in the 
track of his predecessor and that he did not perform 
the costly, ceremonies and wear the sacred crown and 
become a EulaseUiara Ferumal. This king’s successor 
was the nephew of Yeera Eerala Yurmah, whose name 
he bore. 

It appears that it was in his reign during which 
nothing extraordinary occurred that the .Ferumal 
Yiceroyalty ended. 

The last Gheraman Ferumal closed his worldly 
career at ThiruTanjicolsm; the traditional account u 
that he disappeared suddmily from his residence. 
Gertain Tam accounts say that he ascended to heaTon 
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OEtf. witih ond Sandra Moor^ Svamj, whOe .the Eerala 
rippathy narrates that Gheraman proceeded to Mecca, 
met the prophet Mahomet, embraced Mahomedanism, 
lired some years there, married the daughter of the 
Arabian king, had children by her, and died at that 
place. This statement, on the face of it appears to 
De utterly false, as the prrahet was not bom at the 
time when Bhaskara Bevi Vurmah Perumal died 

Such statements strengl^en the doubts as to the 
reliableness of the Kerala Ulppathy, which is the chi^ 
source of information respecting the Perumal’s mle, 
subsequent to Parasu Bama’s period;- but the narra- 
tion in this work (Kerala Ulppathy) subsequent to the 
Perumal period stiU further benders the reader, 
especially as almost all accounts therein related, are 
not annotated. Tb^ is no means of knowing exactly 
at what period the chronicles of this work end. 

The division of Kerala, at the time of the last Ohe- 
raman Pemmal’s retirement as narrated in the Kerala 
Ulppathy, is generally disbelieved, and almost dis- 
proved, as has been said by Dr. Ghindert. Besides, 
the Perumal as a Viceroy had no power to imdce ter- 
ritorial divisions of the dominions of his master, the 
Ohera king. 

It would appear from all accounts, that the Cochin 
chief, under the desimotion of Mada Bhoopothy or 
Madathin Kovil (vide^rtda Ulppathy, page 62,) also 
called Kovil Adhikar^l, as the relation of the Fera- 
mal, as a- matter of course took possession of the 
Perumal’s residence at Thiruvanjicolam (the oiirinal 
home of the Ghera dynasty,) and enjoyed the reru- 
mal’s possessions and property as Ananthiravan (heir). 

There is another account which says that the Cochin 
Bajidi is not a reid descendant of the last Gheraman 
Perumal, but that his family is descended from the 
fifteenth Panimal, called Mada Perumal (vide 
Ulppathy, page 181, and that th^ resided on the 
western bank of the broad back-water, Bampammd 
Ki^el, a few' miles north of ADeppey, and in the Shme- 
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talay difrtrict. n%e. looaHiy is still' oaUed Madathia- oeur. 
karay, imd teaditum i^owa that tixe Oodmi had 
a reodenoe th^ tin tha district feU into the Trayaa* 
core aoyoaign’a hands. 

l!he above view was adopteid by Eookel Eelu Nair, 
in his raemoraadnm published in the Madras Literary 
Sodely’s Journal already aUuded to. He says : 

<< there is no around to suppose tixat "the Godhin Bajah 
*' is descended from the said Yeera Kerala, for, from 
*' various authors, it is clear that the Cochin. Rajah is 
“ decended frdm Mada Perumal, one of the predeoes- 
" sors of the last Perumal, and therefore, even iro to 
“ this day the Oochin Rajahs are oaUed Mada Bhoo- 
» patis or Mada Rajahs.” This may pwh^ account 
for the graeral Imef that the Cochin &ijah is a 
Soorya vamsa Kshatria, for, if bis fanmy were - 
descended from- the last Cheraman Perumal, it must 
be a Soma Yamsa Kshatria, as that Viceroy was a 
Soma Kshatria, as has been Already shown. 

Kerala XJlppathy says in its forty>second pam, that 
the last Penu^ gave his sword and two smaiU pieoes 
of land to an attachd of his (an Eradi), wiw the 
title Kvmala Konathmi (Zamorin), and also that a 
few Arabs, residing at the locality were made over 
to him. 

Such is the origin of the Cochin Rajah and of the 
Zamorin of CaUcut, as narrated in the Kerala Ulppa- 
thy, which account appears to be fully corroborated 
by tradition. 

The king of Chera (Travanoore), had been till then 
the Emperor of Kerala, but the principal seat of 
royalty was gradually tran^erred to the southern part 
and embodied wi^ its branch, as we have alr^y 
stated. 

The nephew of king Yeera Kerala Yurmah ruled 
the kin^om sarisfactorily during, bis reign ; he 
established a residency at EuUauy, south-east of 
QuitoU) where he otmseorated apagod%and established 
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CBtf. rSlmes, &e. Tlie saodessor of tMs kinff, whose name 
is U^own, did not govern his Idngaom ably and 
well, and tradition has it that since that time other 
powers in the north oommenoed to rise and prosper 
m Southern India. 


For the next two or three hundred years, we find 
no precise accounts of the affairs of north Kerala; 
it was the period of the fiourishing dynasties 
of Kadamba and Ghalul^, and northern Kerala had 
■been subject to the supremacy of those powers. 
During this interval, there was an allianoe between 
Trevancore and the Kolathnaud Bajahs to repel the 
invaders of northern Kerala. 


In the Kali year 3831 (731 A.D.), the Travanoore 
kiim, Yeera Uarthanda Yurtnah, performed Hirann^ 
Oaroham and Thulapurusha danam and ruled the 
khigdom for a long time. His nephew succeeded him 
as usiud. This sovereign, whose real name it is difSonlt 
to find, died in the Kan year 3902 and was succeeded 
his nephew, XJdaya Marthanda Yurmah, who was 
an educated and hi^y accomplished monarch. His 
rule was veiy prosperous and more remarkable than 
that of many of his predecessors. 

At this period, the Travanoore royal fomily resided 
at different places and was oommomy known by five 
different denomihations, vis., (Yanavanaud) Yenaud, 
(Sreevaluntcode) Thiruvithancode, (Sreepatha) Trip- 
roppoor, (Sreevey) Sheravayeand (Jayuthunaganaud) 
Desmganaud Swaroopams. 


All these five Swaroomtms, when colleotively referred 
to, were styled either Venadu, Travanoore or Trippap- 
poor, and sovereignty was assumed under these three 
designstions only. Latterly they became to be 
known exclusively under one name, t.e., Travcneore. 

In the Kali year 3926 (825 A.D.), whenkiim Udaya 
Marthanda Yurmah was residing in Kollam (Quilon), 
he convened a council of all the leained men m 
Kerala with the object of introdhoiiq' a new 
era, and after making some astronomical researohes, 
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and oalculaiinff the solar movements throughout the 
twelve signs of the zodiaoi and counting scientifioal]^ 
the number of dajs occupied in this revolution in 
evOTy ■ month, it was resolved to adopt the new era 
from the first of Chingam of that year, 15th Aug^t 
825, as Kollam year one, and to call it the solar 
year. 

This arrangement was approved of by all the wise 
men of the time, and every neighbouring country 
began to adopt the same. And this system of reckon* 
ihg the year, continues up to the present day through- 
out Eei^m, as well as in every part of the l^gdom 
of Ghera, then possessed by the sdng of Travancore. 
This era has been adopted by other ^gs also, as we 
see that in Madura, Tmnevelly, and other countries, 
the Eollam era is commonly used in reckoning the 
year. Stone inscriptions are generally foimd in 
Tinnevelly, and other localities, which corroborate this 
statement. The old records in the Trevandrum 

S igoda shew that on the 5th Ghingam of the first 
ollam year, i.e., five days after the promulgation of 
the new year, the members of the five royaT Houses 
of the Travancore family, the Swamyar, (ecclesiasti- 
cal hea^, and all the nobility, Ac., assembled m the 
Trevancunim pagoda and introduced certain new rules 
or ordinances for the conduct of the daily, monthly, 
and yearly performances of poojas and other cere- 
monies in the pi^oda. These nues are still in force 
in the said pagoda. 

In these old writings, it is found recorded that king 
*< 'Gheraman Perumal*' (not the Viceroy), laid the found- 
ation stone of this p^da, and that he passed all the 
ordinances appertaiiung to the pagoda, and appointed 
certain classes and castes of men for the different 
duties of the Devaswam. 

In the Sollam year 5, (830 A.D.), ITdaya Marthanda 
Vunnah, Eulasekhara Perumal died, but his sudces- 
ser’s name aUd the particulars of his reign are not 
traceable from the records. The names and other 

12 
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01 ^. p&rtioul&rfi of xoanj of the succeediog kings are elso 
not in the records. 

The Panthalam Rajahi now a pensioned feudatory 
chief of Trayancore, was a subordinate Eshatria BajfJ^ 
under the Pandjan king, and his fam^ was priyileged 
to wed the femmes of the Ghera or Irayancore royal 
family. This chief emigrated to Travancore under 
the sanction of the then soyereim, as. is recorded in a 
copper-plate writing, dated llth Purattasi Kollam year 
79,(904A.D.) ^ 

It was about this period that the combined army of 
Trayancore and Koluthnaud droye out the Bellalas 
from Kerala, and pursued the fugitiyes into the Drayida 
country. Subsequently the kings of Trayancore and 
Eolutnnaud reyerted to the enjoyment of their res- 
j^tiye possessions . orij^ally assigned to them by 
rarasu Kama, i.e., the former from Eorempulay (the 
great riyer) to the south, and the latter from that 
stream to the north. 

On northern Eerala being cleared of the outsiders, 
the local chieftains b^an to rise and much fighting 
amongst them result^. 

The Eradi, whoi^'^the Perumal called Eunnala Eon 
or Eonathiri, i^4he Eerala IJlppathy calls him, and 
to whom the Phrumal gave his sword, now rose up, 
and with the^ii^isistance of the Arabs, conquered almost 
all ,the noithem chiefs, acquired large territories 
l^tween Ponnani and northern EoUam, and estab- 
lished himself as a ^werful monarch assuming the 
title ** Eediviruppu Swaroopan*’ (the greatly spr^ 
poWar.) 

Eerala IJlppathy narrates the particulars of the 
Zamorin’s muitaxy exploits and victories (vide, pages 
46 to 66.) 

The last Perumal, Bhaskara Bevi Yurmah, was, as 
stat^ above, far more popular than ^ the dtoer 
Pm!^iihial8,^a]id he Was held in such great veneration 
affection by the people, as well aa^ idl the 
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thrpugliout Keralam that he was considered by ohjlf- 
most of the^ people as an incarnation of Vishnu, 
and many even worshipped him as a deity. This 
Ferumal’s image, together with that of his wife, were 
oast in metal and placed in the Thiruyunjicolam 
pagoda. 

The Cochin Bajah, being considered the legitimate 
heir to the Perumal, rose in the estimation of the 
peoplp, especially of the Syrian community, who were 
rich and very influential, some of them being mer- 
chants carrying on business between Kodungalore 
and Quilon, and greatly attached to the chief ever 
since the end of the Perumal rule. In the course of a 


few years the Cochin Bajah also became a great 

S ower, and like the Zamorin, changed his title and 
eclared himself Perinpadappu Swaroopam (the highly 
extended Or stretched power). As almost all the 
northern subjects of Travancore acknowledged the 
Cochin chief as king, the title ** Perinpadap;ra, applied 
to Cochin was not inappropriate.** The then 
reigning king of Travancore being of a quiet and 
peaceaUe disposition, the ascendancy of Cochin was 
easily established. Hence, the king of Travancore 
lost his sovereignty over almost all his northern 
possessions, and the dominions of the Travancore sove- 
reign were reduced to small dimensions, i.e., between 
Edavaye near Vurkalay in the north, Erratta Malay 
(eastern side of Udayagherry) in the south, to a 
distance of about seventy miles in length and twenty 
miles in breadth ; Nanjenaud and all other southern 

E ssessions having been assumed by the Pandyan 
ig. Sree Vurdhanapjuram (Padmanabhapurum), 
Sree Valumoode (Thiruvithanoode) were at the time 
the capitals of the kingdom. This little possession, we 
find, wi»s ruled without any disturbance, either exter- 
nally or internally, for a period. During this 
period, two members of the Travancore royal family 
were adopted into that of Madathinkoor Swaroopam 
^avalikaray,) which was originally related to the 
Travancore royal family, being a branch of the Kola 
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CHAP, family and thus the territories under that petty State, 
became again subjected to Travanoore. 

In the Eollam year 225 (1050 A.D.,) the ancient 
pagoda at Trevand^m was rebuilt by a TrsTanoore 
soTereign, whose name is not known. 

About this period, llie Pandyan kingdom was inraded 
by the Mahommedans and the then r^rning king 
Paracrama Pandyan was lAken prisoner. Havin|' sent 
him to Delhi, the Mahommedans took possesfwn of 
Madura. On this occasion, the tutmaiy god of 
Madura was taken to Travanoore for b^ter security.* 
The king of Travancore afforded an asylum, without 
showing the least'ill>will to the Pandyans for wrongs 
done to Travanoore in appropriating territories 
which were parts of his dominions. 

During the Mahommedan rule of the Pandyan king- 
dom, wmch rule apraars to have continued for about 
half a century, one JN'anja Koraven, a feudatory chief 
under Travancore obtained possession of Nanjenaud, 
the southern part of Travancore, and established him- 
self there as a ruler. Subsequent to the conquest of 
Mysore b^ the Mahommeda^ and the relief of the 
Madura kmgdom, Nanja Koraven and his confederacy 
were driven ayray by the king of Travancore in the 
Eollam year 292 (1117 A.D.) 

In 345 K.E. (1170 A.D.,) the Panthalam ftunil^, to 
whom we have alroady alludra, appears to have received 
some territorial grants from the Hug of Travancore, 
in consideration of that family having taken up their 
residence in Eeralam. 

In like manner, the present Poonjat Bajah, who was 
a close relation of the Pandyan d^asty emigrated to 
Travancore, and the hill territories of Poonjar were 
assigned as the residence of his family, during the reim 
of king Adithya Yurmah of Travancore in 864 M.E. 
(1189 A.D.) 


O' Bor. H. Tsylor, rot I. pi^ 88 and 88. 
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During the 5th century M.E., and in the reign of ohaf. 
king ^dithya Yurmah, the Travaneore royal wnily 
iros under the necessity of adopting two females from 
the Eolathnaud royal family, and a royal residence 
was constructed at Attihgal,* for the residence of the 
two Ranees, and they were installed as Attingal 
Mootha Thumpuran and Ilia Thumpuran, i. e., semor 
and junior Ranees of Attingal. The country around 
Atting^ was assigned to them, and the revenue derived 
therefrom was placed at their disposal. 

King Adithya Yurmah extended his sovereignty 
over some of the northern Devaswams, as the accounts 
of the renowned pagoda at Yycome shew that in 505 
M.E. (1330 A.D.,; tW sovereign had assumed autho* 
rity over the affairs of that Devaswam. 

The reigning king died and the eldest son of the 
senior Ranee of Attingal, Sree Yeera Rama Mar> 
thanda Yurmah, who was then in his 28th year was 
installed on the musnud in 510 M.E. (1335 A.D.) 

This king reconstructed the palace near the pagoda 
at Trevandioim and built a Fort round it. 

His government was most prosperous, and his reign 
which ended with his death m 550 M.E. (1376 A.D.,) 
lasted for a period of forty years. 

He was succeeded by his third brother, Eravi 
Yurmah, who resided at l^evandrum like his deceased 
brother, and ruled the kingdom with grert cre^t to 
himself and to the entire satisfaction m his subje(^. 

His Highness was anxious to perform the coronation 
ceremonies and collected the necessary funds for the 
same. While the preparations were advancing for. 
their performance, the soverei^ died in 557 M.E.| 

(1382 I.D.) after a re^ of seven yeara; he was 
succeeded by his nephew, Eerala Yurmah, who, soon 

* Attinml ii the naoie of the laaterMl honue of the Be|tl> of IShf 
▼uioon. m ell MAlober, ti^Uao queea-inothw who p o e ie n ei eo 
aneli inflnanoe in pnUio alUn m here. 

WwAw’* Lettere from IWabMV Iqr Mejor Dnuy, pngt «8. 
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OHiP. after he ascended the musnud, p«rformed the eoro> 
nation ceremonies, and became " Eolasekhara Peru- 
mal,” but His Highness died three months after his 
coronation. 

Eerala Vurmah Eulasekhara Perumal, tras succeeded 
by his twin-brother Ghera TJdaya Marthaoda Vurmah. 

The reign of this sovereign was longer than that of 
all the Travancore monarch. 

His Highness ascended the musnud, while he was 
sixteen years of age, and died at the npe age of seventy- 
eight after a reign of sixty-two years. 

His re^ waa of a mixed charactw, partly^ at- 
tended with prosperity, and partly with troubles 
and annoyances, as is natural , during such a long 
period, in which many vicissitudes must be expected 

His Highness Ghera H^^Marthanda Viirwiii.li per- 
formed the coronation; ceremonies, and was styled 
“ Hulasekhara Penu):^.” 

During, the ri^^ of this sovereign all the south- 
eastern posB^dbns of Travancore on the Tinnevelly 
side were Feg^ined, and the sovereign often resided at 
VaUiypor and Ghera Maha Devi 

In consequeince of the mild and unwarlike disposition 

this king, some of the subordinate chiefs in we East 
became zwactory, and there was constant fighting 
and latterly, while this sovereign was residi^ at Ihre- 
vandnnn, the chief of Bettiapuram invaded Valliyoor, 
and the king’s nephew being def^^tted in battiie fear- 
ing disgrace, ooihmitted suicide. 

In these . ^aoes, several grants of lai^ made 
Igr this SnlaMkhara Perumal, remain some of which 
we have alzeady noticed. OWa KahaDevi washiB' 
byorito residence, and oonsequjtntfy, this sovereign 
was called Ghera Udaya Martiianda Vurmah. 

;il?owardt the dose of his reign, suMeotiaf nn&ir 
praeeediaM on the put of the chief mmi Of dm 
Pan^^ Btah^ die reddenee of the royd lin% was 
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remo'rod to Elayad^onaod Hc^tonkm^; and a emit. 
Gorernor was aprointed to rule Yalliiroor and otiier 
poBsessiona in the East. 

This Borereign died in 619 M.B. (1444 A.D.), at 
the age of seveni^eight years. ^ He was suooeeded 
by Venaud Mootha Mjah, who reigned for fourteen 
yearSt and died in 638 M.E. (1468 A.D.). 

From tiiis year up to 865 M.E. (1680 A.D.), a period 
of about two and a quarter centuries, no detailed 
accounts of the reigns of the sovereigns can be found, 
except a litt of their names, the dates of their accession 
to the musnud and the period of their reign. 

His Highness Venauds-Mootha Bajah was suooeeded 
by Sree veera Marthanda Yurmah, who after a reign 
of thirteen years died in 646 M.E. (1471 A.D.), and 
was succeeded by Adithya Yurmah wnose reign lasted 
only seven years. 

The successor of this sovereign was Eravi Yurmalu 
who was installed on the musnud in 653 M.E. (14^ 

A.D.), and ruled the oountiw for twenty>five vears, 
and the successor Eravi Ywmah Sree Marthanda 
Yurmah died in the very year of his installation. 

In 679 M.E. (1604 A.D.), Sree Yeera Eravi 
Yurmah assumed the sov^ei^ty, and governed the 
kingdom for twenty-four years, and on ws Highness* 
death in 703 M.'^ (1528 A.D.), king Martlumda 
Yurmah succeeded him and ruled for nine years. He 
was succeeded by TTdaya Marthanda Yuro^ in 712 
M.E. (1537 A.D.), who governed the kingdom for a 
period of twentv-three years, and died in 785 M.E. 

(1660 A.D.) This sovereign was succeeded by Kerala, 
Yurmah, yrho ruled only for three years. On his 
death in 738 M.E. (1563 .^D.), he was suooeeded 
Adithya Yurmah wno died in the fourth , year of ms 
reign. TTdaya Marthanda Yurmah was Ihen installed 
on thft^musnud in 742 M.E. (1567 A.D.), and ruled for 
a period of twenty-seven years, when he died. 
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In 769 M.B. (1594 A.D.)y Sree Veera Eravi Vurmali 
assumed the sovereignty, and after performing the 
coronation ceremonies took the family title Kula- 
sekhara Perumal.” Several of this sovereign’s 
predecessors were unable to perform the coronation 
ceremony on account of difficulties in collecting the 
revenue, or in consequence of the obstructions thrown 
^ the feudatory cniefs and nobles, as well as the 
Ettu Yeetil Pillamars. 

Sree Veera Eravi Vurmah Eulasekharu Perumal 
ruled for ten years and died in 779 M.E. (1604 A.I).), 
and was succeed by Sree Veera Vurmah, whose rule 
having ended after two years, Ravi Vurmah ascended 
the musnud in 781 M.B. (1606 A.D.), and ruled for 


Unny Kerala Vurmah was the successor of the 
last mentioned sovereign and he began to reign 
in 794 M.E. (1619 A.D^; and ruled the country for six 
years. His successor &ivi Vurmah, who commenced 
his reign in 800 M.B. (1626 A.D.), r^ed six years 
and died, and was succeed by Unny ferala Vurmah 
in 806 M.E. (1681 A.D.), and he ruled the country 
for a*period of thirty years. 

Kii^ Adithya Vurm^ succeeded in 886 M.E. (1661 
A.D.), and di^ in the sixteenth year of his reign, under 
shocking circumstances, occasioned by the inhnmflTi 
conduct of the feudatoms and the combined artifices 
of the Ettoo Veetil Pillamar and the Devaswam 
assc^iation. ^ 

Some particulars are to be found concerning these 
events, and the disloyal proceedings of thefeu&tories 
against the king’s government. 

As has already been stated the re-organization of the 
ecclesiastical soci^ in 225 M.E. (1050 AJDv) which 
was called Ettara Yogom amounted to this. A society 
was formed consisting of eight and a members’’ 
of whom eight were Potty Bralunans, each of whomi pre- 
tended to have the privilege of a casting vote, and the 
sovereign, who was considered half member, had 
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no vote in the transaeiaona ci the Devaawam dhin. obaf. 
By snoh an arrangement, tiie affairs of the Devaswam 
beoame Tirtoally vested in the hands of the <^ht Potfy 
Brahmans, and thqr begw to work the institution 
through their attach^ tl^ Etta Yeetil Pilhunar, who 
wore the representatives of eight noble families. The 
sovereign hra little or no influence over the Devaswam, 
and was simply required to be present at the 
usual periodical ceremonies. 

The power of this Yogakar and the association 
become so great, that the records show that they 
even imposed heavy fines upon the sovereign for 
wrongs done to the Devaswam institution. 

This Devaswam possessed extensive landed property, 
which was then ciuled Sree Pundara Yaca (rolonging 
to the holy treasury.) Its sole managers were the To- 
gakar, who had alf the powers of despotic rulers over 
the Devaswam property, and over every one of the 
tenants and holders of the Devaswam lands. The Ettu 
Yeetil Pillamar were entrusted with the collection of 
the Devaswam revenue, and the villages, where the De* 
vaswam lands lay, were divided into eight Adhikarems. 

Each of the Ettu Yeetil Pillamar was appointed a 
collector over the Adhikarem, with the powers of a 
petty chief. 

The king having little or no authority over these 
men, they rose in power and importance, and gradu* 
aUy became supreme lords in their villages, and in 
time thq Madempimar (nobles and petty chiefs,) who 
ware not loyally attached to the crown, were also 
influenced ly the Ettu Yeetil Pilhunar and the com- 
InnatiOn became a powerful one. 

The principal royal residence was at Sreevalumoode 
about rairty miles from the Devasv^am head station 
(Trevandruim) which was solely under the despotic 
rule of the Yogakar and the Ettu Yeetil Pillamar 
for a period of two hundred and thirty>five years, 
and BO the r»«onstruction of a royal residency at 
Trevandrum in 510 M.E., was not quite to .the liking 

13 
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aw. of tiie Togakar, irlioae fedmga were rooaed Mmd < 
the aorereign b^ata to watch their proeeedio|;a and 
insist T^D haring the aoconnta, ooaneded with i^' 
inoMue and enpditure of the Deraswam aabmittBd 
penodioally to his inspection. 

Though the o(»nmand was resisted bjr the 

Tog^car, Sre^ Veera Marthanda Ynrniah, from whom 
originated tbs proposid, quietly, hut effeotoaidy, gained 
a step in the ^ht direction, and, durinu -his reign of 
forty years. His Highness estaUished nm authmty, 
in a measure, over the Devaswam. 

This sovereign’s two sucoetyors maintained the 
policy of their predecessor Sree Teera Rama Marthanda 
Vurmah, in r^iM to Devaswam affairs; hut sph*, 
sequently the loga^ and tiie Sttu Yeetal PiTtemar 
seem to have regained their ascendency, and 
gradually began to oppose the royal’ power, 


Daring the reim of seventeen soven^pm, (firom 
Venaud Mootha ^jah downwards to Dray Kerala 
Vurmah) extending over a pi^d of one hraared and 
eighty-seven years, the o|TOsition and anntyanoe ffom 
the Yogal^ and Etta Veetil Pillamar and thieir con- 
federates the Madempimers contiraed, and a hostile 
faction of the royalists and the confederates, existed, 
but thtough the vigilant and careful government of 
those soverei^, no open outbreak ocrarred. 


• Adithya Vurmah, whose death in 852 M.E. (1677 
A.D.}, occurred under some notewortity circunaitmoeB, 
was of a very quiht and mdd ^position, a^ from bib 
younger days, he led a retirM and rdigioas life, 
and became more like a sjnritual minister tw a kira. 

The crafederates, takira advantage of this, began 
to oppow the royalists and to oorry on every., sort of 
Oj^mssion, to the extreme aonqyanoe of we royal 
family, while the sovereign quietty sabmitted to aU 
their misdeeds. 

On a certain night, the king's, pal^ at Trevandrom 
vms foradto be on ftre, but not asingle person among 
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tile Tilliagm or Hm Demnnm peufk, who resided ^ur. 
rotmd tho pelaoe, woidd rontore to ooaw forward to s,J!^ 
eztingokdi the and ihe.edMde Of the pelaoe sod 
its ont^iooees wwo redooed to 'ethei bmore day 
break. * / 

Ebg Aditil^VtirBialiai&d faiadj retired 

to a email palm coaBtra^ied ^ ^ reeideiioe the 
Elia. Bajah, heir apparent, some yean before on the 
top of a bin on the weetem dii& of tiie river 
Kuliar, and snrroanded a little fort eatted Pnthen* 
cotta (new fort) built with mnd wells, and His High- 
ness resided here for some time ; bat soono^r the 
burning of the palaoe, and tiie kfog's retiring to Pu- 
thenootta, the leaders of the oomederates repaid 
in a bod^ to Puthencotta, and revested an audience 
of the king which was granted. They protended to 
know notmng of the firo that destroyea ^ palaoe, 
attributed it to mere accident, expressed their deep 
regret at the occurrence and professed to sympathise 
with the king. 

His Highness being, as already said, a devotee, aftw 
expressing his resignation to the dispensation of 
Providence accepted the assnranoes of tiie oonfederates 
without the slightest suspicion. 

But this interview was Kiught by the oonfederates 
with the most diabolical intentioaB, for. ^ >Togidcar 
began to forward to the king, eva^ day, Swe^ama, 
i. e., sweetmeat offered to theimaj^ of Padmanabha 
Swamy for pooja, and one da;jr tins bemg imxsd with 
poison, theld^, partook of it, beoame iD and died 
suddenly. 

The whole ro^ family at the tima (d the king’s 
death, consisted of one fenmle, the king’s njeoe named 
IJmayamma Banee, and her six nuus diBdbran, all 
under age. 

On the deaik of the king the oonfederates wmit to 
Puthemmtta palaoe, dflOiM th^ oondoleiwes to tiw 
Banee, imd gave tb^ aaanriumes of aB^pnnoo to Her 
Highness and Ike young Innoea;. then began to 
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OBiF. resort to the pol^- pretending to guard it against 
the intrusion (n disaffected and rebelhous subjects. 

On a certain moonlight night, a few boja of the ' 
confederate party, who were of the same ages as the 
five Princes, were playing with, them at the Puthon- 
cotta palace. One of we Mys proposed to the Princes 
(doubtless at- the instigation of the confederates), to 
^ to a tank or reservoir, situated a few furlongs dis- 
tmit from the-western side of the palace, and to play 
on a white sandy plain and bathe in the crystal water.- 
The young Princes proceeded- with the boys, without 
the mowledge of their unfortunate mother, and while 
they were bathing, shocking to relate, some men firom 
the confederate n^;|^ appeared there under the-pretext 
of bathing, and seized the Princes and suffocated 
them under water : Idiey left the bodies to float in the 
tank and went away, telling the boys to inform the- 
people at the palace that Uie Princes were unfortu- 
nately drowned in the tank while bathing. 

The tank, with which this tragical event is associated 
and whidi the confederates contemptuously called 
Ealippan Eulam to reservoir for amusement), is at 
Manacaud, a few furlongs south of the Trevandrum. 
fort, on the western side of Puthenootta. 

The Banee, on receiving this unexpected melancholy 
intelligence, though plunged in extreme sorrow, 
performed the funer^ ceremonies of her murdered 
children by burning their bodies at the veiy spot 
where their late murdered grand uncle's body waa 
burnt. The unfortunate Bwee now saw things in 
their true light and looking up to heaven, cursM the 
murderers of Her Highness* pious unde and her inno- 
cent children. 

There was now no male member in the royal family, 
e»»pt TTmayamma Banee’s only son, aged nine years, 
to succeed to the musnud, and tnerefore Her Highness 
TTmayamma Banee became Queen Bwent in 852 M.E. 
(1677 A.D.) ' 
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After a sbort reiideDoe in palace at Pnthenoottia, 
Her Highneas, finding the place nnki^e for hera^ and 
the young Pi^ce, abandoned it proceeded to 
Neduyangaud, and reaided in the little palace there, 
taking inth her the ro]^ Thararee (the honaehold 
priea^i the palace Kaiwar (Premier), Somprathy 
(t^ Secretary), and other aenranta of the State, 
together with the palace establiahment. Thia waa done 
soMy for the protection of Her Highneaa* aon from 
the evil designa of the hoatile oonfederatea. 

It may be atated hma that Froyidenoe heard the 
corse pronounced by the bereayed mother, for the 
apot wWe the castle and fort called Puthencotta once 
stood, and where the poiaoned bod^ of the pious 
Adithiya Vurmah Bajah and the bodies of the mur* 
dered Princes were burnt, was subsequently conyerted 
into a Hindu burial ground, where to this day numbers 
of dead bodies are daily cremated. The yery race of 
the Ettn Yeetil POlamar and Madepimar, who caused 
those iTiliiiniAn murders was, in the course of fifty-six 
years, eztiipated in a moro -violent and atrocious 
manner. The reservoir originally a fine large tank, 
on the baqks of which there was an extensiye milk- 
white sandy plain bounded by cocoanut, oashewnut, 
jack, and other fruit trees, was the common resort of 
all the Brahmans and other residents of the village for 
the purpose of bathing and recreation but subsequent 
to the above event, it -was abandoned, and became a 
desolate plain. People feared to approach the spot, 
and, ultimately, the tank -was filled with sand and used 
for depositing the carcases of horses, cattle, dogs, and 
such other aninuJs, as died in the town and the 
suburbs of Trevandnun. 

The reigning Princess Umayamma remained for some 
time at Neduvangaud. She was obliged to cease in- 
terfering with government affairs from her fear of the 
confederates, who, if offended, the Banee thought 
would injure hw only son by some daidardly plot. 

At this critical time dissensions broke out amcmgit 
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<aur.. the eonfederstes, aad each fendatoiy chief became sole 
maatmr of his own poflseasicse, and misrale and anarchy 
prevailed throughout every of the country. 

Taking advantage of this state of affairs in Travan- 
oore, in 865 1C.E. (1680 A.D.), a petty nrdar, under 
the Mogul Emperor, wandering in the southern part 
of the reninsi^ with a nnmbw of horsemen and 
plundering the uimroteoted territories, invaded the 
southern part of Travancore and carried on deiwe* 
dations among the population. None of the nobles 
and chiefs being able to oppose the sirdar or arrest 
his progress; he advanced to Trevandrum aad made 
his head quarters there. 

The Devaswam Yogakar, fearing contamination, 
and the consequent Ipss of caste, shut the Trevandrum 
pagoda and ned for their lives. The Ettu Yeetil 
Pmamar and Madempimar ^opted the same course, 
leaving the county at the mercy of the Mogul sirdar, 
who was then at liberty to lay waste the country With 
fire and sword and compel the people to b^me 
Mahomedans. But fortunately for the kingdom, such 
a calamity was warded off by a few faithfm Patans or 
Mahomeoan servants attached to the Travancore house 
who remained after the flight of the Banee to 
Neduvangaud. ' 

These sirdars presented themselves before the 
Mo|^ and brought to his notice the circumstances 
that led to the proceedings of the confederates and 
of the departure of the bereaved 'Banee from her 
royal resiaence. They seem to have been successful 
in pmuading the Mogul sirdar not to demolish or 
odntaminate ^ Trevandrum pagoda and other places 
of worship, or to convert any 'of the Hindus to Moha* 
medanism. 

The Mogul sirdar exercised his power w to Edavaye 
in the nom, and became sde master oi the country 
between Thovaby and Edav^^B tm the coast line m 
Travancore, .-but he did not venture to proceed to 
Neduvangaud. 
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Pouiblj, oat. of oome reonid for tiie people and okap. 
tnw eorereup, and abo OirW to the pereoaeioii of 
the rojalist SUunnedanBt the Mogol chief moamped 
et hbuiacaud, outside the town of Trerandnim and 
remained there daring his sway. 

Though the nr^ did not attempt tp oonyot the 
Hindus, still he insisted upon the Nsirs a^pting many 
of the Mahomedan oustoms, and they weie compelled 
to do BO. Some of these customs the Sudras Still 
retain as useful and conyenient. 

The customs thus forced upon the Sudras, who 
reside between Yurkalay'and Velayancode, and which 
are stOl obseryed 1^ that community are the follow- 
ing:-- 

Males to coyer their heads and feinales to 
coyer their bodies when they get out of doors. 

Second . — Males to haye the ciroam<^ion ceremony 
performed before they attain ten years of age. 

Third . — That daring the marriage ceremony, the 
relatiyes and the intimate friends of the fondly should 
sit like the Mahomedans in a circle and eat their mee l 
from one yessel^ having their heads coyered while 
eating. 

FovHh . — Sudra females should encircle their bodies 
with a d^h like the males, and abandon the mode of 
dressing in yogne among their sisters in the north. 

Fifih . — ^Eyeiy child, on being weaned, should, haye 
a handkerchief tied round its head. 

Biuth . — Females should hare their forehead, chin, 
and hands fottooed j -the designs beinff either of simple 




HI Aese are of common obaeryonoe even now 
among the lower.order^f Sndras betweon Quilon and 
Eulouiam; but the higher orders of Sudras seem to 
haye shaken them off retanung only the first, yis., the 
eoyeriim of their head, by the males, and the shoulders, 
by the fmnales. 
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OHAF. Her HiglmesB Umayamms Ranee, finding it difficult 
to recover lier kingdom from the hands of the Mogul 
sirdar while her feudatories and militia were animated 
by a spirit of disloyalty towards her government, 
invited one Eerala Vurmah, a member of we northern 
Gottayam Rajah’s family, a branch of the sovereign 
of Eolathnaud, and related to the Travancore royal 
house. 

Rajhh Eerala Vurmah was a brave warrior, perfect 
in sword ‘exercise, arrow>shooting and in the use of 
other weapons of war. 

This Rajah was appointed Her Highness’ principal 
counsellor, and commander of all the militia then on 
the side of the royahsts. 

Eerala Vurmah lost no time in raising a force armed 
with bows and arrowis, slings, swords and lances. 

The Rajah, under his personal command led the 
army against the Mogul sirdar and attacked him 
unexpectedly at Manacaud near Trevandrum. As tlm 
sirdar had not a sufficient force near him, all his horse- 
men haviim been scattered about between Vurkalay 
and Thovamy collecting the revenue, he was unable to 
make a stand and was- obliged to retreat precipitately 
to Thovalay. Eerala Vurmah pursued him and tne 
sirdar was reinforoed by a party of horsemen from 
Thovalay and the other southern districts. He made 
a stand near the side of a hill at Thiruvatar, and a 
severe battle ensued. While the jungles; and rooks 
with which the locality was covert presented insu- 
perable obstacles to the Mogul sirdw’s oavahy and 
threw it into confusion; th^ afforded the Mjah’s 
archers and sli^rs convenient pontions for attack 
and defence, miile the conflict was going on, many 
of the horsemen were killed and, uuortunately for 
the sirdar, a nest of wasps, on one of the trees, under 
which he was fighting on horseback, was disturbed by 
the throwing of a stone from (me of the slings and the 
insects came down in swarms, and stung him on his 
face and ears. On his attempting to msmonnt his 
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hone, being stong by the wasps, threw its rider and ohat. 
ran away. Soaroely had the sir^ &llen on the side 
of the than bundles of arrows pierced his body. 

Nor were the slingen idle, for they poured on the 
head of the great oomnumder a volley of stones. The 
&Jlen chief was soon lolled and his army was utterly 
defeated. 

Ejwala Yurmah arranged at once to capture the 
remaining horses, and to seize as many of the troopen 
as could be got. He succeeded in securing some three 
hundred hones and about a hundred pnsonen with 
many swords, lances and other excellent weapcms 
belonging to the enemy. 

1%e Bajah marched victoriously to Trevandrum, 
which Her Highness tiie Banee also reached with her 
son and' all the palace Ostablislunent. They soon 
rebuilt the palace at Trevandrum'l 

Ker^ Yurmah Bajah organized at once a battalion 
of cavalry with the three hundred horses secured at 
the battle, one regiment of archers, and one regiment 
of swordsmen and posted them in three .different parts 
at Trevandrum. 

After this, the Bajah found no difficulty in brinmg 
to obedience all the refractory chiefs and nobles, ^e 
Togakar and the Ettu Yeetil Pillamar were cowed, 
and became obedient to Her Highness the Banes. 

The fort and palace at Puthenootta were brokep 
up, and with the materials two buildings were oon> 
struoted inside the Trevandrum fort. One was called 
Yalia Eoikel, and the other Thevarathu Eoikel, and 
Eerala Yurmah Bajah occupied the former building. 

The disaffected Madempimar and Etta Yeetil FOla- 
mar and. others, percmving that the strong^ of Her 
Highness the Bimee’s Government rested with Eerala 
Yurmah, conspired against him. They concocted 
measures for ms destruction and on a certain night he 
was assassinated in his own residence, but who the 
murderers were remains to this day a mystery. 

14 
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asAT. In 869 M.E. (1684 A.D.), Umayaimna Banee’s son, 
,^4^ IMnoe Bevi Yurmah, aii<tamad nia sixteenth year, 
and in aooordanoe with the onstom of the oonntcy, 
the BOTereignty was traiuferred hy Her Highness 
XJmayanuna Bwee, to the Prince who was dwy in- 
stallM on the mnsnod. . 

As Kerala Yurmah had adopted all the necessary 
measures for the protection of the royal funily from 
the inroads of the feudatories, the new sovereign found 
no difficulty in governing the kin^om and wording 
satis&otion to fiiB Higmi«»' aged mother, who had 
been a total strange to the oqimorts of life from the 
earliest period of her career. 

The Dowager Banee being 'old, and there being 
no other menmer of 4he royal family, save the Banee’s 
rrigning son, the adoption of some new members 
became necessary. The Kolathnaud sovereign was 
accordingly asked to send some members of his 
family as usual, but after hesitating a good deal, in 
consequence of the assassiniation of Ba^ Kerala 
Yurmah, he ultimately acceded, to the Travsnoore 
Banee’s wishes and sent two females and two maleB 
for adoption into the Travanoore royal family. 


The name of the elder male was Fnny Kerala Yur« 
mah and that of his brother Bama YumaL A year 
aftOT this adoption, the Dowager Banee died and 
was followed to thov, grave by the elder of the two 
adopted Banees, and the jumor Banee was the only 
■surviving female member of the royal famify, who now 
became Attingal Mootha Thumpuran. This Banee 
save birth to a Fnnoe in 881 M.E. (1706 A.D.) This 


Prince whose name was Marthanda Yurmah, distin> 
gnished turnsrif above all other soverei^ and reorived 
the well’merited title of saviour of ue kingdom of 
Travanoore. 


^e reignmg severe^ Bevi Yurmah, was highly 
driighted lA the lartb of this Prinoe, and q[ient in 
oommemmfataon of the event a goodid^ ^ neasy in 
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(duu^,. donations, fto., in aocordanoe witii tiio pre> our. 
aorqiB^ of tiie Hindn Sastras. 

In 898 M.E. (1718XD.). kiiw Bari Tunnah died, 
and tiie eldert of ilie adoi^ Frinoes, Unny Kerala 
Ynnnaih was prodaimed long of Trayanoora Tina 
sovereign was of a <|aiet and weak dit^aition, and 
omaequentiy, the nusohief-niaking oonfederatea be* 
gan to acquire strength. In we course of two 
years, thejr became once more powerful. To add 
to tb^ misfortanea, all the brmtii^foroea of the able 
and wise commander Kerala Vurmah, which had been 
maintatned by Beri Yurmah, during ^ reign of 
thirty-four years, were disbanded or scattered over 
the country, or took senrice under the feudatory 
chiefs. 

Though he was only fourteen years old. Prince 
Marthanda Yurmiah could hot tolerate such a state 
hf things, and His Highness therefore eaniestly 
requested his uncle, the then reigning sovereign, to 
permit to take an active interest in the affis^ 
of Oovemment, and the sovereign being pleased with 
the energy and intelligence of the youth, permitted 
him to do as he chose and make such arrangements as 
he found neoessaiy^, in consultation with the officers 
of tiie State. 

Armed with such powers, the Prince lost no time in 
adopting measures for checkiw .the rebellious (mirit 
of the ooitiederacy. The Yogakar, Ettu 'VWtil 
Pillamar and Ma^uipimar, in their turn became 
inv^mrate enmnies of the Prince, imd began to seek 
measures for his destruction. 

The confederates oared very Uttle for the reigning 
BOvereiCT, but were greatiy afraid of the Prince; they 
were therefore determined to take his life at aB 
hasards, and set to work for the attainment of this 
object. 

Under these disagreeidile eireumstances, the Prince . 
was oblkedtoshift from place to plaoeto avoid faUing 
into thenauds of the assassins. 
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Finding it unsafe to reside always at Treyandrum» 
the PrincO was obliged to proceed under disuse and 
to remain for short periods in the palaces ox Sreeva- 
lumcodeiNeduvaz^aud) Mayalikaray, Attingal, &c., &c. 

At different times and places, this Prince was way- 
laid and was nearly fallmg into the hands of the 
confederates ; but in every instance he proyidentially 
escaped. 

On a certain occasion, the Prince had to conceal 
himself in the interior of a pagoda which was imme- 
diately surrounded by the confederate party, when his 
life was saved by the stratagem of the faithful priest 
of the pagoda. It was about dusk, and the escape of 
the Prince was miraculous. The priest quickly trans- 
ferred his clothes and ornaments to the prince and 
putting a quantity of boiled rice in a brass vessel on 
the Prince’s head, told him to walk out muttering 
manthrams, like a priest, and to whisper to the mob 
that the Prince was lying concealed inside the pagoda. 
As he walked out, the priest putting on the Prince’s 
dr^ss walked about inside the pagoda peeping here 
and there as if he was in a state of great anxiety. 
Seeing this the mob entered the pagoda, fell upon the 
counterfeit prince, dragged him out and killed him 
forthwith. 

During his wanderings, the Prince had to sleep on 
the tops of trees, under the roofs of poor peasants, as well 
as in the midst of jungles, like Charles 11 of England. 

After six years reign, Unny Keri^ Vurmah died, 
and was succeeded by his younger brother Bama 
Vurmah in 899 M.B. (1724 A.D.), who was junior 
uncle to Prince Marthanda Yurman. 

Some time previous to the death of this Bajal^ a 
female member of t^e Eolathnaud fam% was adopted 
as a Princess of Travancore, and Her Highness ^ve 
birA to a Prince in the EoUum year 899. This was 
renowned jEUma Bajah, generally called Dharma 
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EUs HiglmeBS Runa Yuimah was more fond of his chap. 
nephew than his deceased brother, and was also more 
resolute than several of his predecessors. 

His Highness was a close observer of the difficulties 
and dangers to which his nephew was subjected by 
the Ettu Veetil Piliamar and Madempimar, and he 
was determined to punish thorn for t^ir disloyalty 
and rebellious conduct. 

His Highness, in consultation with his intelligent 
nephew, proceeded in 901 M.E. (1726 A.D.), to Tri> 
chmopoly with some of the officers of the State : he 
entered into a treaty with the Madura Government 
and secured its support by offering to renew the 
lapsed attachment t6 that crown, and to bind himself 
to pay a certain sum of money annually. At the 
saine time, .a suitable force was applied for to punish 
and bring to their senses the Madempimar and other 
refractory chiefs. After some discussion and preli> 
minary enquiries, the sovereign was successful in 
obtaining a force consisting of one thousand cavalry, 

Tinder the command of M. Yencatapathy Naiken, and 
two thousand Carnatic sepoys, hewed by Thripathy 
Ht^en, and others in charge of fifty sirdars, including 
Baghava lyen and Subba lyen, &o. 

On the arrival of this force in Travancore, all the 
Madempimar and other refractory chiefs and insur- 
gents fled, and consequently there was no work for the 
army which was however retained for the purpose of 
overawing the insurgents. 

Though the refractory chiefs were thus kept under 
restraint, the Yogakar and the Ettu Y'eetil Piliamar. at 
Trevandnim couM not be brought to a sense of their 
duty, for they Imew full well that the sovereign could 
not adopt hanh measures against the Devaswam com- 
munity. They continued their arrogant conduct to 
tile annoyance of the n^al family, and consequently, 
Prince Marthanda Yumah was oblq;ed to reside 
at Mavalikaray and Atipgal, with the senior Banee 
and hw son, the Uttie Fi^oe Bama Yurmah. 
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mjcf. In 90S M.E, (1728 A.D.), when this Prince was 
.. 1 .^ being taken to Attingal from Treraadram, a party 
of men, under the Ettn Veetil Pillamar met at a plaM 
called Galakoottem, headed by Bamanammadathil 
PiUay for the purpose of assassinating ' the Banee and 
the Iranoe, but providentially both escaped unhurt by 
the vigilant, measures adopted by Kuimanoor Eoil 
Thumpuran, who was escorting the party. EoilThum* 
puran, after sending away the Banee and the Prince, 
under disguise to a neighbouring village, got into the 
Banee’s palanquin and moved forward, with all the 
attendants, and thus drew the .attention of the party 
towards t^ nalan<pim. When the turbulent crowd 
neared the palanqum, and commencbd the attadc, the 
Sod Thumpuran jumped out sword in hand and out 
to pieces many of we assailants. Unfortunately, how> 
ever, the Thumpuran perished in the conflict. 

In recognition of the faithful conduct of the Koil 
Thumpuran, grants of land, embracing a whole village 
called Kilitnanoor, was given to the family of tms 
distinguished hero and saviour of the Banee’s and 
Prinde’s Uvea. . The grant is enjoyed by the family up 
to the present day.* 

In the same year 903 •M.E. (1728 A.D.}, king Bama 
Yormah died amar a short illness, deraly lamented by 
the royal family, espedalty by ^ .l^hness* fondly 
attached nejhew Prmoe Marthanda Ynrmah. 

The systmn of government and the mode of collecting 
the revenue appear tci.have been continued without any 
material ohai^ for a long period, hut in the reign of 
the late kiim Bevi Yurmah, who assumed the sover- 
ei^ty in 859 M.E. (1684 A.D.), some alterations, 
in the...«iEisting tystem were introduce, which appear 
to be the following: 

^ A dMOMdiBt of tiui Kdl Ttimimiiria is now tttoohad lo the 
prieoeelthe Miitnt liaheBeiMi nd hai dirtingeiibed Jdawdl eeeii 
•rtiit For m mwiag* Her! Tarmeli Kcdl Thnxnimreii liM 
MdelB virearded it the Fiat iirti 
e&dVieBiui. 



Tukvt w a mi , lit 

on of ivaf 

diitriet dionM be roei^ oitleelited# tieleoil 
dM WM iiie& M^pcnolm fw 1h» ooHeetioe of 
eem^dednotiiiglbeeaioiaitaiiMirf&yd^ 

•Doe dl Jkitttiwm aad etberNl^imw oeremoiiiiee, iur 
tbe BHiiirteBeaoe of tk» mSitm and the oofleotion 
of m«rae. 

l%e State eatabliBhiiieat then oonsiated irf one Valia 
Kaiiaear (Prime Ifiaiater), one Neetdom FQla^. 
one Bayaemn Pilley (head derk), and aemai Baya- 
Boma and Kanaoka Fwts (writen and aeeonntaate). 
The Mlnutmr nid aU nia eatabliahment held office 
in die palace, and the king preaided orer them. 
STety question, adiether p^y m important, was 
BubmittM for the king% deciaion, vidiout whose order 
nothing was to be executed. 

Commercial speculations seem to hare engaged the 
attention of even the eariliest TraTuioore ImigB; for 
Travaneore seems to have had dealings with foreign 
nations from the remotest period, and pepper, oaai^ 
areoa>nat, &o., kc., were imrtered for Cnmese, Ara> 
bian, and Boman goods and manufootores. 

The Oreeka, the Egyptians, the Bomans, the Danes, 
die Portngoeae, die Dutch, the French, and die 
Bnglidi were the nations with whom Trarancore had 
Gommerdal rdatkms. 

The Boamms had from a very early period perfect 
tokraiion giren them to promulgate Cffirispmity 
throDgbont Trasranoore, ' and grauts of lands were 
beato^ for ereodi^ churches. 

The Danes were permitted to a footory at 
Bdiaraya to cany ontrafflo. 

The Bo rtt^ f ii aae were else iffiewedtfiitalffiahtheiB- 
aalfea as manlmnfoat BHneae^ Hisea^aeai^ 

Mi Mwacrii other petty asbipeirti^ soon after dmr 
Mriail hi Sadia. 

^Hes IBlotals raeeiwal ^ti^l ni ^fwsr atteoepta to sup* 
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tour, danttihe Portagneseaod estydidithm^ 

^ B^HKWSt between Oolaohd and Coobia. 

The English had a grant of amne la^ at ii^jai^ 
f or lihe oMoing of a factory oontemporaneoni^ wSh 
^e eatauvdunent of their factories on the Muabar 
coast; and snbseqnmtly panuaBion wnagifen them Sm 
bnJld^ a fort thwe. They always recmTed warp 
support from Trayaqoore in all their anbaeiqvent 
nndertddng^ 

AQ these nations were treated Very kindly ai^ witii 
respect by the kings of Travancore in tunes when 
European nations were, but halfiO^yiliBed; ^Rie hmgs 
cnltiyated the acquaintanceand frienflahip of Ban^ieaas 
and gave to each hnd erery (me of’tham the vidnaUe 
products of Travancore especially pepper, without 
showing partiality and without gmng cause for 
quarrels among thbm, though at that period a strong 
spirit of riTa% prevailed among European , nations 
and they wme constantly at war with each other. 

Yarious improvements were introduced by the hang 
Bevi Yuramh during Ins reign. The power of. the 
local chiefs wu omrtailed and speoiu agents ap* 
pointed to various parts of the country, vriiioh was 
mvided into districts called " Faouthies,'* with^power 
to collect the revenue, which was roughfy estumvted 
before their appointment. After defraying tiie. expen- 
diture on reb^ous and other institutionB, the agent 
was to pay the surplus into the king’s Treasury. 

AH such agents Were reromiized as king’s (dBoers 
and thus the authority and inluenife of the ebidem{n« 
mar and petty ohiefr were destroyed. 

After the death of this sovereign, his sucoesser 
Unny Kerala Yurmah was nnalde to enforce the 
above mtem generally, and consemientty fn many 
pi^ m the country, espeoialty in souiliera Dis- 
tricts tA Nanimaud, anarchy once more pirevmled. 
It was this stm of things thrt Bama Yncinah strove 
to remedy. Usfortnaa^, howew, he ihd hefavf 
he (xmld folty cany mto exeootum his intSBiam. to 
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latMdafie • bottev ^ CbvwMHiil, Intt ia(t o^. 

tbfli Idbpttdoin ia b a ttof haa&i iiMMlvy in tlioia of 
aide Mwlthe mort noble Priaoe MMlmiiCla Yunfaah. 

Mofti of ^ Tr«vaao(»e Idagi bovo raled tiie ooon* 
trj wM niidimi and vdoior, Bamonatiiur all 
tim botii from ^ timdatorr ehieh and from fmoign 
iavadon, and gOTOrning thocagdom Batisfaotorify. 

Thoni^ timre are no det&ila of the reigns of some 
oon^ewns on record, yet it may be stated witiiout 
fear of oontradiotion, that the sovereigns of Tra* 
vanoore have been generally gifted with insdom and a 
high sense of duty, and that almost without exception, 
their mentsl culture has been of the highest order. 

Ahnost all the sovereignB of Traranoore are dis* 
tinguished, more <m lei^ not only for their prinocty 
accomplishments, but also for the fooduotion m 
varibuB Sanscrit worim ok PhUosopIty, Mefr^ysio^ 
Histoiy, Behgion, Hosio, the Drama, so., whue their 
govemii^ amlitieswere and are seldom equalled 
the na^ bings of India. 

These aorereigns kqitpaoe with other nations in 
the art of good government, and their wisdom and 
good prinoi]^ ware known and testified to Ity several 
wm^ean nations, in the earliest days of their inter* 
oonno with India. 
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UOOEBDBD hisimolettjPBg Bima Vttnaab, in 
I 904 MJi. (1729 bong tlie rightful 

I to tiie miinnd. Whon called apcm to 
eanime tihe Teins 4t OoTenunent, His was 

>iilf twentj'thxee yean <dd. 

l%oiwh the Main Bajah oaine to {xmw iradw 
inany a^ne oinanuttonoea* aoeh as a h%^y deprened 
sondkion of the finanoea, a ven chaotgraiaed state 
Bf the kingdom, oanaed hy the hmg stsidiim nfrao- 
lucy obndnot of the feudatory ohiehi ( Madewij i m ar 
■ad Etta Teetd POkmar) araparoaohing ahnost to a 
riril mr, as waa ahown hi the prevhms duipter .ot 
tlda ftorl^ yet the young Maha I^ah bd|d^.filoea all 
theae and ajmlied his resooiossi nhiarand 

saga^ nith hradsble fisBOMSS iaad {pctiMa m snr* 

33w Ifaha Bid>^k attenlioBiNardist $net^ 

layhw of. tik fouadatioB of a — “ '' 

and m this 


this His 

oonsistiBtr narilf dl the 
lEra^oTthaM Ittte 
nan sslMted from MBong 
«as the 
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His SOgfiniMi hid bvoQght up tuidor lisi own ous 
patronage, wai Onpointed palace BaTaeom (Under 
Seeretaiy of State), and aeVeral other deeerving niam 
were aleo em^jed for the performanoe of the varione 
fanotionB of GoTemmhnt. 

Thus, oommenoement of the HahaBajah's reign 
was attmded with such snooeeB, that the importance of 
the ancient mother kingdom of “ Chera” (TraTano(»e}, 
may be aaid to haTe reyived with tbiw reign. 

The late Bama Ynrmah Bajah was compeUed in 901 
M.E. to proceed lo the Pandyan capital (Trichinopoly), 
and to enter into an agreement with the Pandyan 
Goremment, by which he promised to pay an 
tribute of about 3,0(K) rupees and obtmned from the 
Governor a force of 1,000 horse and 2,000 foot, for the 
purpose of overawing the turbulent ol^fe and nobles. 

The pay of this contingent, as well as the annual 
tribute, was in arrears for a few months, when the 
Maha Bajah ascended the throne, and on the dwinmid 
of the troops for their ^y and t^ tribute,' His High- 
ness referred them to lu Dt^irah, Arumugam Pillay, 
who, on delaying payment, was srised and removed 
to Thrikanamkudy by the force, whereupon he bor- 
rowed money from the Eottar merchanta and others, 
and adjusted most part of the pressing dehiands. 
The Halawah was however still detained by the force 
at Thriaanamkndy. 

In the meanwhile His Highness eommisrioned 
Oumaraswamv Pillay, the Oommander-in-Ohief, and 
^numu Pillay nis assistant to raise an army Horavers 
and a few hundred honer to raise up banriers in the 
shqie of mud walls betdi^ Eadakaray and Mantba- 
ranqmthur Arambofy, and Cape Comorin; to con- 
strue (^peoial sates for passages, and to jniaid thmn 
companies of Slaravers and troopers. These arraiu^ 
meins were effiectdaUy carried out in tiw course <n a 
few months, and Travancore was secured against the 
attacks of foreign invaders. 
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c^. GomamirimyKll^, iriiJiaforadof llanvan, WM 
then ordered I7 tiw Itaha Bajah to proceed to TldM* 
oaml-udy for tM purpose of rdeasbgthe l>i]awali,aiid 
(hat brave officer executed the command with prompt* 
ness and vigow. The Maha Bajah was extremely 
ideased with him, as he had by this exphnt extrieatsa 
the D^wah from a pamfullr embairrammg position, 
and removed the burden of care and anxiety that 
weighed upon his head . 

The Maha Bajah thmi thought that he could safely 
do away with the Triohinopbly force and ordered it (0 
march back to that town. Uia Highness communi- 
cated his resolution ^ the Pandyan Hovemment, and 
requested the Governor to rekase His Highness from 
the conditions entered into with tiie former, by t^ late 
Maha Bajah. , 

The feudatory chiefs and nobles, after the wiA* 
drawal of the Triohinopolv contingent. fbMe, began tq 
rebel sgaiq> ab they had always bsoo striving to 
get their independence, they combined and formed 
a Qonfederaojr as before, and were joined by Gie twq 
sons of (he late soverein, known by (he names of 
Kunju Thambies alien rapu Thamby and Bamea 
Thmnby, who held high rank among the nidiles, 
during the life-time of th^ fathw and were in affinent 
cironmstanoes. But they were now reduced to the 
level of the ordinary nomes of the country and (hey 
felt their degradatioi^keenly. The confedmatos sym- 
pathised with them, and considering them promr 
mstmments for overthrowing the ro^ authority, they 
persuaded them to claim their father’s throne; aim 
one oi them (Papu Thamby), being furnished with suffi- 
ci fmt means, proceeded to ll^ridm^ly in 906 M.E. 
(17W A.l>.), rejffesented to the Pandyan Governor 
his imaginaiy grievances, saying that gr^ ibjusiaoe 
was done (0 him by the ki^om being fonffi)]^ usurped 
Igylbvthandayurmah. He entered mto certain (em 
with that ohirf to pat him in p o sse s s ion of the k i^o m. 
The Goveraer, amicyed by thh refusal of payaMOt of 
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tli0 Pdiibkwdi* wd th* ctiuMlniMl of tiie oentmMoft cbat. . 
fbroeo Inr ¥MiihMiido Ywmali lli^ loadily 

lutotod to I^pd Tbaaby’s fake ropoMiitatioiui. 

The Cktremor ordered of hie agente A]a«M^ 
Moodelto to pmieed e eoiBoieiit inimber ol men 
and hweee to TraTanocve, and inatitate enquiriea into 
the e l a in i B of Phiia Thamhy^ giTing lum authority to 
enforoe &e eame if found Talio. 

Ifooddliior eet out from Triohm^ly, aooom* 
paired hy Papa Thamby utd anived at Udayagher^, 
where he oommenoed to ina^tute the enquiry into the 
ol a inia of the Thamby. The Maha Bajah, on learning 
thia, deputed the lEteate Secretary Bama lyen and hie 
aiuiatant Bara^um lyen to the Mooddliar, and they 
were fuiniahed with valid dooumenta to n^e the 
abeoidity and fiotitioua character of Papu Thaml^a 
' datniB. 

While Papa Thamby waa utterty unable to prodnoe 
any documehtory evidenoe in aubport of hia jnetended 
ri^ta* Bama lyen folly proved the ohuma of the Wall* 

Bmah to hia unole’a throne. The MoodeUmr waa very 
incugnant with Papu Thamby, and hia falae oomplaint 
waa at once rcrjeoted. He waa told that he ahoold be 
loyal and obedient'to hia king in aootndanoe with the 
onatoma of the country. 

The Maha Bajah infomied the Hooddliar of the 
renewed outbreak ofa tebeHioua nirit among hia ohiefa 
and aaked him to place one>han of hia f mroe at Hia 
H^hneaa’ diapoaaL The Moodelliar oompdied with 
thia requeat and returned to Triobinopofy loaded with 
preaenta. 

^loagh the Maha Bajah waa enraged with the eon* 
dubt of the EunjuThambiea andthe ohiMaandnoUea, 
yet HiaffighnMB pretehded to be indperent about toe 
. matter. Aa.Hia Hii^ineiia had the atrong aiq>p(Hrt of 
the Triohinopdy foro^ beeidea hia own IfrmvOTtroqw, 
he direeted hia a t ten t io n to oertamiiMortantaflaga of 
Oovernmeni in whkh he vraa engagedTbefore the peace 
of hit kingdom was meoaoed by the plota of hia 
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Wliile Blia Bajah p>eir anparaiit), Hia 
in riew the repairing aod ra^onatraoting fli Iba 
pagoda at Trevandrum whioh had boeome ^ and 
dilapidated. In the raj year of ffia BWhaeas^ 
aooession, the pagoda work waa o oi t»nfl) M ( 9 i and 
though its progress was impeded by the iniyhieriwta 
proceedings of the Bttu Yeetil Pfllamar, yet with aorive 
and eneigetio snperrision, the whole work waa com- 
pleted by the next year, 906 M.E. (1781 A.D.) 

Twelve thousand salagramams, (sacred stones 
representing the incamationsof Vuhna, obtained from 
the bed of the river Oundnek, norrii of Benares) 
were procured, and with these tlm idol .of Sree 
Padmanabha Swamy was re-consecrated. At the sune 
time, a huge piece of granite slab cut out of a rock at 
Thirumalay, about four miles north of Trevandrum, 
measuring 20 feet square and 2^ feet thick, was brought 
and placed in front of the idol in the month of Edavom 
906 H.E. (June 1731 A.D.), and it was called Ottakel 
Mundapam. 

In addition to the irregular army of Maravers and 
Nairs already organized, regiments of infantry with 
fire-urns were formed and maintained, fort^cations 
were constructed at all the inmrtant frontiers and 
garrisoned by detachments. Highness himself 
moved from blaoe to place accompanied by the 
Dalawah, and His Highness* confident^ and intdligent 
Secretary, Bamalyen. Thus,intheoi>ar8ec{aeoa|^ 
of years, the county enjoved the benefits of pomOt 
peace and tranquillity, ana the Maha Bajah was.ab^ 
to recovm* moat of toe longatMsding anreara fr^ hia 
diiefs and noUea, who won aD now ormw^ 
the right of the new army and of the Triomm^pt^ 
oavaliy. 

After piwiitt off the pressing demaada of the State 
debts, the Hau Bajah was eimUed to kaqi a riirplBS 
in the Treasury, 
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worka idbudi am «tiD to be eeen aa toe 
of Hia HiffluMMa* wiackmi, toe efficient goTernment of 
toto period, and toe anxiety imd deaire of 
Bajan for toe wdfMO of hia aubjeota. 


Foremoat among theae arorka were the Poyma* 
nay and Pnthenu anicnta, which latter, while it 


ipnram i 


I people 


Theae worka are ootainly gigantic, and are the 
reai^ ci no ordinaiy courage, enterjHiBe, and 
engineering akill. todeed, theae worka were very 
expetoi^^iabmiouaanduakal; for the anrplua water 
mnni^ ftom the weatem range of the ghauta where 
there ia an anicut called Pandyan anay, conatructed 
in tone immemorial for the irrigation of landa in 
Nanjenaud, became a river known by toe name of 
Kuhthurayar, and the water of that river ran waste 
into the aea ; and the wise Maha ^jah, reoogniaing 
the praotioabiliity of* utiliaing this for irrigation pur- 
poaea, oommenoed to build the granite atone anient 
aoroaa the river. This .anicut ia called the Poymanay 
Puthen anay. The atrnoture of thia work will vie with 
any <tfaainu]ar kind conatructed on acientifioprinoiplea 
and under profeaaional auperyiaion. Connected wito 
tUa canto tonka and reaervoira were alao excavated, 
and feeding channeb opened firom the main one to fill 
tooae' tanka with wato^ for irrigating the hmda. Thus, 
the landa which were dependent entirely upon ram for 
enltivitom, and which yielded only one crop in a year, 
now became lito ; an unfailing aupply of river water 
waa aeoaxed and the landa began to yield two oropa 
annnalto. PnUio raada were opened marketa and 
tooroumlBiea a^ variona other uaetol inatitutionB 
eataUmn^ and revenue meam^ introduced. 


lidend equal to the wqmwmttto® tltoo«iat^*% 

iwaifflflHr **^ ^** *^ 

Oa tba ntm <rf tie IVialniiopfllj foi«^ ^ 

of tie Beidi’s tro^ to ddEwrat 
•tetioni, to mtei.tie frpotten, to peaerre iMoe in 
tl» eeTeral dk^riota, and to ass^' tie Beye^ 
Offleiale in oolleotum of rerenw and tie exeootion 
of the maramiiti worka, fto. Ao., the reatlesB and 
torboteiit Ennjn Thamilea, and tie ohiela and nobles 
renewed tiieir inheBsee and pletB against the Maha 
Bajah's life, for irhioli purpose they assembled at differ* 
ent jdaoes and oonsnltraupn the measures to be taken 
for aooompliahing t^ieir oqeot. 


Their leader was Thambj, and through him, 
aU the ohiefB and hobM between Padmiaaabhimnrani 
and Attangal were inrited to loin in the oonfederaiT'. 
The Maha Bajah received pmato intelligence about 
their foul designs upn His Highness^ life, aid 
enqdoyed spies to move about in disguise, and to pro* 
cure monnation regarding their treacherous proCM* 
ings. 

On a certain ni^, two mm of the Ettn TeetQ PiDaf 
mar, named Salacoottathu PSlaj and Eodamnn FiOay, 
convened a meeting of the comederacy in abnilding 
at Venganoor, some distance from the town of Tre* 
vBudrum, and held a oonsultatim as to the best jdan 
to be adopted for effecting the assassiiud^on of tiie 
Jfaha Bajim ; the asfembly agreed *' that on the day of 
the Aurratt procession, in tlw montii of Thulam, the 
Ibha Bajah would, have to walk on foot, mwceding. 
the carrang of the idds at some distance ; every 
one of the Ettu Teetil Pillamar, vis., let, Bamanama* 
dathil Pillay ; 2nd, Matbanamadathil PiBay QMders) 
Srd, Eolalhoo PiDay ; 4th, Kalaooottathn Pmay ; 6th, 
Chempalathil Pillay ; 6tb, Pbllichel PiBay ; 7th, Kndar 
mun PiBay, and Yenganoor nUay; as also 
Moothadatau PiamhBwmrfflMinale Pandwam, Mum* 
Pendandn, and Edatoacay FMity, (fottr Brahmim 


mi 


■mauM 

ohieb Tom^ (Amid ^ oKir. 

Aurratt jnmseMum, aooompaiiiedliy tbeir mm faai%) , 
amed with swords, laooes, dsgj^, Ao., the 
pretext of attending the Anrratt prooession ; that 
when near the sea beach and when the idols are 
housed as customary for the nooja, and when the 
Maha Baiah retired to the shea after sunset, a party 
of men' should suddenly attack and assassinate him 
there, and all the nobles should stand by as spectators 
and pretend to know nothing about the matter ; and 
that should the royalists attempt either to rescue the 
king, or to retaliate on the assassins, the whole 
oonlederacy should fall in and execute a wholesale 
murder.” This resolution, was committed to writing 
on ola (oadjan or palmyra leaf on which all documents 
were made in Malabar during that time), and several 
copies were drawn up for the information of the 
absent chiefs. In oraer to ensure secrecy, these 
were put inside the soles of tiie messengers' slippers 
and were so despatched to various places. 

An old Pandavam who was living in that budding, 
which was a pnblio inn, overheard the consultation 
and witnessea all these treadimrous transactions. 

This man was.eno of the Maha Rajah's spies, and the 
chiefs blindly ignofsirt of the fa^ took no heed (d 
bis presence thm, as the old man Was in the empley 
of Vengaaoor FQlay. 

Soon after the breaking up of the meeting, the old 
Pandaram revealed the mattw to one of the Maha 
Rajah's confidential servants who Was also moving 
about under a similar commission. His B^;hness 
received this extraordinaiT inimnnation be^ day- 
Weak: persons were imme&tely despatched in pursuit 
of the mm who carried the writtm resdution of tlw 
aforesaid meeting, and fortnnatety two of them were 
apprehmded, and the doonments discovered in the 
solM of their tidwers. These mm were qaie% taken 
to the Maha Ba}ah, wdhotit tiie ^wlOdge of any 
one. Every partiei^ oonaeded Witii the emspiraoy 

16 
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CBit. iras dimlged tihemt and ezacUy oorreBpondad -with 
■J ^ , - the contents Of the two olas detected on their persons. 

The Maha Bajah was very mnoh excited at this 
■ingnUr oocuiTenoe, but did not think it proper to 
take any actire action at the moment. The two men 
were kept in mvate confinement, within the waUs of 
the palaM, and the two olas were seonred in the Maha 
Bajah’s own desk ; and thns the matter was hushed 
np for the time. 

The Maha Bajah was a well-trained warrior, tall, 
possessing a powerful frame and long arms ; he learnt 
nom his boyhood gymnastic exercises in all their 
branches, and was a perfect mai^ in the use of the 
sword, lance and d^ger, besides being a precise 
marksman. His Higlmess was equal to any single 
man in combat, and he was able to command a whole 
armr in the field: Possessing ui indomitable and 
fearless disposition he was not alarmed at the conspir- 
acy which he was determined to trace to. its origin, 
and then extirpate the race of the conspirators. 

Secret mrannments were now made through His 
Highness’ confidential Secretaiy, Bama lyen, to detach 
parties of trustworthy sepoys and troopers, to watch 
the movements of the nobles and chiefs, and to secure 
a strong force composed of infantry and cavalry to 
accompany the Aniratt procession. 

The TJtsavam festival commenced in the month 
of Alpasy, when the military began to concentrate, 
in the capital. On the Aurratt day, an unusual force 
esoptWl the idols, both in front and rear, while the 
Maha Bajah fearlessly walked in front of the idols, 
with a glittering broad sword in hand and a favourite 
Persian dagger m his girdle. 



8o<m after tibe Annatt itotml, tiie .Ifalm Bi^ 
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made aU the heoesaary anaiigementa ixae the piroteotioii o^. 
of tha oafdtalf and for defending himself against the 
nobles and ohie&. Detachments of his force were 
priratefy posted and sdbseqnentlj strengthened on the 
Aorratt day. 

In 908 M.Ii. (1788 A.D.), the Haha Bajah pro- 
ceeded ^m'TreTandmm to Nagerooil. While th^, 

Hjs B%hnes8 resolred to extirpate his old enemies 
and to punish their leaderst the Eonju Thambies. 

Secret wtraetions were convened through the State 
Seoreta^, Rama iym, to the military officers to seize, 
on a sig^ being given, all the. nobles and chiefs 
eim^taneously, and to ^t horses between Nagerooil 
and Travandr^ for CcmTeying the signal. 

.One morning, while the Maha Bajah sitting 
upstairs in the palace at Namrcoil on a swinging cot, 

Papu Thamby -came to see His Highness. When he 
o^ervedthe Thamby coming, E^s Huhness* attendants 
were instructed to stop him at the £>or leading to the 
staircase ; to resist 'him should he insut on goingjip 
and to ^ him . down if ha drew his swo^ 
attendants prepared themselves and guarded the stair- 
case with drawn swords. Papii Thamby came in and 
walked to the staircase ; being the son of the late Mfdia 
Bajah, he had the pmil^ of going to the royal 
presence without special permission, but the attend- 
ants stopped him and told nim that they would not let 
him go without special orders. The Tiumby .bmng 
irritated and affronted, a quarrel ensued, which resulted 
in a bloody conflict. Papu Thamby drew his sword, 
and as he was aiming a olow at one of the attendants, 
he received several outs on his neck and hands from 
behind, which brought him to the ground. His brother 
Bamen Thamby witnessed the tragedy , but without 
waiting to remonstrate, or confront the attendants, 
or notice his ffiUen brother's condition, he rushed 
upstairs with his sword and approached the Maha 
Bajdi who was still seated on tM swinging cot, pre- 
tending to know nothing of what was going on down- 
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CHAP. Stain. Bamen Tbaial^ aimed a deadly blow at His 
H^ifaaess with his drawn sword^ but prorideotially 
the pmt of the Bw<n<d struck against the low beam of 
the roof and missed its aim. The Maha Baidi 
instantly and dexteronsh sprang upon the Thaml^, 
seised the sword before he ooula nose his hand for a 
second thrust, threw him down, and having seided 
himself on his breast, took his favourite dagger which 
always hung at his girdle and plunged it .to the hilt 
into the traitor's heart. During this scuffle, the Maha 
Bajah's body and clothes were Wmeared with blood : 
rismg up, he opened the window, showed Innmsl^to 
his officen and men and gave th^ the nre>arranged 
signal, telling them, at the same time, that now that 
the leaders of the confederacy had been punished, the 
remaining work should be executed with all possible 
expedition. ' 

Some of the followers of the Thambies who flocked 
to the spot on hearing that their masters were in 
trouble were cut down, and others escaped. 

Before ^break, every one of t^ Madempimar 
and Ettu Teetfl PiUamar, together with the three 
Pandarams and the Potty alluded to above were 

K bended, and the neii day they were arraigned 
9 the Malm Bajah, who was then at Kuloulam. 

The Maha Bajah presided at their trial, the two 
“ olas" were pnwnced, and both the men on whose 
pwions thoy were found and who were in confinement 
at Trevandrum, wire called as witnesses. 

, Hpufli of the nobles and duefs BO arraigned was called 
njpbn to answer tin charge of treason on which he 
iras jndictsd. The two witnesses wen confronted 
wM the nriwnm and the olas read to them. Forty* 
two (rf the nobles and chiefs and their confederates ' 
win tried, pleaded guilty and were sentenced to death. 
They were all hanged at a place known by the name 
of llntihaanandi^in, a few miles north-west of Eulou- 
lam. ■ Tbs finur Brahmans and a few others of the same 
OBSte were also tywd and found guilty, but the ptmish- 
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mart of dflith in liha mm (rt Bnrtttimi .iurt bepiif our. 
aOoirod bjr tlm bore Itou, iTiiidmi 

are governed ihe IMrt Baji^ Matoto^ them to 
be banished the comi^, afyer makmg.them out-eaetes 
b^ brandiiig their foreheads with ^ figare of a dog. 

Though the total destruotion of these isTetorato 
enemies of the royal houM itm serioiudy resolTed 
upon by the Maha Bajah, still His Highness would 
not tderato the massaoring of women and children ; 
orders were therefore given to seize the families of the 
traitors, and make them over to the fishermen who 
lived on the sea-beach, so that they might become 
out-castes and the race of Madempimors and the 
rebellious Ettu Yeetil Pillamars might not be revived 
in this ige. All their houses and landed proprty 
were confiscated and taken possession of by the Sircar, 
the former, were broken up and the materials used 
for erecting certain buildings attached to thb Tre- 
vandmm pagoda, and the latter was annexed to the 
Sircar lanM. Thus ended a race of chiefs who had 
been guilty of rebellion against the royal house for 
many hundreds of years, and at whose- hands the 
royal family had suffered injuries and wrongs of the 
most inhuman and atrocious character. 

Perfect order and peace now prevailed in the countir 
between Aramboly «id Edavaye, and the Maha Bajah 
began to entertain ideas of extending his dominions 
towards the North, His Highness bemg then in pos- 
session of only isolated localities in the North, such 
as Kullada, Mavalikaray, do. 

The royal family of Qnilon, designated Daaing^ud 
or Jayathungnaud (which Yisscher calls supiate in his 
letters) and of Hottarakaray (Elayada Swaroopam) 
were • ccllaterally related to the Travahcore rc^al 
bouse, or rather^ they were branches of the Travan- 
core house, as b.u been already said. 

In ^ M.E. (1731 A.D), the Rajah of Dasing^ud 
(Quilon) formed an alliance with the princmuity pf 
Eayemkulam, by adopting some members of the ruling 
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nlaon to tho ICtlia Bajab’s wiiihwi and it oinmqdnatly 
diended Hia H^bnets.. 

His ffig^ess led a jMnrerfal trmj towards QdiloB, 
under, liis oommandi and after sereral battles at the 
QtiihHi frontiar, the Maha Bajah’s. force beinrTiotori* 
ous, His fi^^ess adTsaoedto the oapital of Batiiiga- 
nand, and w .Bajah of ^ jdaoe, Imdin^ resistitBee 
imjiossiblet siied[ for peace. The ICaha Bajah aoceded 
to the. proposal, hut oompeUed ^ Quilon Bajah to 
cancel ^ adoption, and break oB the alliance with 
the Kayemkulam principality, MoreoTer as the Quiloh 
Bajah was rtiated to TrsTancbre, His Highness decided 
that Dasinganand* shonld he aimesied to Trayancore, 

' on the death of the onty remaining Bajah that 
family. „ 

All the conditions {sroposed the Maha Bajah were 
agreed to hythe Quilon Bajah his army waswith- 
^wn, and it afterwards joined toe Trayanoore Imna 
All the fcHtifications were destnr^ed and a detachment 
of toe Trayanoore army was stationed there under the 
command.of ArumugnmPiQa^. The Maha Bajah tomi 
returned to Trerandrum bnnging the Qidlon Bajah 
with him. 

The Quilon . Biqah was accommodated in one of the 
palaces called Yuia Hc^l, with hhenl proyinons 
and supplies and eve^ oondort of life, ana he liyed 
there-in a more luzurious style tiian the Maha Bajah 
himself. 

l%e Esyemkolam Bajah (a relative of Trayanoore) 
was alannM at the success of the Maha Bajah, and 
be||an to concert measiues to prevent forti^ tetri- 
tonal acquisitions by Traranccue. A consultation 
was held oy aU the nortoera prindpalities, - presided- 
over hy'toe'Goohin Bajah, and they resolvM upon 
assisting ^ Quilon Bajah restpriw his prindpa^, 
and re-rnttaUiii^g Dasinganand. To eSeot this, spes 
were sent to Trevandrm under disguise, mtd toe 
Qu^ Bajah was called away to Eayemknlsm ; and 
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Xbo IMnrali nPuitod, tao ^tadmeot. wM no sJ!^ 
jBrtcik to tiio ooidlRD^ anoj of Saqwniknlaai and 
Qi^kai, and aftnr » aovaiialMma^' tiie Dak* 

iw WM oUigad to wferaat. Banforoementi irero 
BOOB aet^ £i^ Tcavandnun and tip Malia Bajah 
hiwMMdf piobeedad to vaKJonqaer Qnikm, bat the 
fortideatuHU raised and the' defoonTo meaBorea 
adopted there, oitii .the asaistanoe of the Ooohin 
Bajah, aa^danented Buropean fire>aniui pro- 
eared &OB1 tiie Dutch OoTemor of 'Ooohin, roade 
Buoeeas on tiie part of the Travaneore amj doubt- 
ful Great kuM of hfe was suffered both odes, and 
the Kaha Bajoh oonsodering it ineii^ent to 'ventore 
furthw and aacrifioe noro loeh, trisely retreated to 
TreTandram. 


The Qoilonllajah now became powerful, and mnbold- 
ened by the retreat of TraTanoore from the fidd, 
aaeamea tiie offeasite. Togdher with the Earmn- 
kokm Bajah, he attacimd some of the tMritories belong- 
ing to the TraTanoore aoTereign aitoated at EoQaday 
and MaTalikaray. 

The Maha Bajah enraged at ^ oondaiR of the 
Qttilon Bajah and irritatM by hia late defeat, took, 
meoaurea to teach the Quilon Bajah and hia ally, the 
Eaymnhulam .duef, a wholesome lesson. fHie Tra- 
yanomre army was strengthened w^ additions of 
oavidry and m&nky, new fire-arms were procured 
through tiie ^igiiah merdianta.then trading at Anjenso 
and^Taye,and in 909 1C.E. (1784A.D.), a ^owernil 
army was deapatohed against those ^hunpalttieB, 
undw' the ohiet oomaand of l%ann Fifiay aim Stha- 
napatty Gfmumnsuy PilUy, aided by tiie ahk 6eme- 
ta^, Bimia lyen. 


Qoiten and Kayernknlain trart kvaded nmnlta- 
neoady and a sereiw o<mfliot eooBmeaoed. Ik- 
yendouant Bajah amtiied for aanatanoe to the Dutch, 
Mt the Owremor cl Oodip refused his aid on the 
fka thntttii inr wm bonght en bf the aggratsiTe 
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d(«a|p0| of 0io\Kmaakabm tim^dg Tmnaene, 
Be mp beiravw itiu 1^ C^opl^ Beja^ 

\mt iOtm: jNieeiyt bettiteB no adintefe enw Mmed^ 
Ilf eiflier «i^ ll'lait, feijltig JCifeiiUB^tm 
anif oovB not out awA w Bejnh 

of uMfc Stat^ .a. Veif bold nd poimittl penon* 
flfo, iip^ tiM' ehiof oonunand ot bis atmf and 
{Rodkod it fowoid against tbe TzwraDosrasns and a 
seraw and sangnnuffy battle ensued. It lasted foi’ 
nwanr bomp and during the beat Oi the ^ht»one of 
tiM %raTaaoora adonM sm^ fired at the Kajem- 
.knlam Bajab and brongbt.hini down to the ground. 
The death of tla Bajab was not bnown at rite moment 
and BO the battle eontinned for somb time bmger, but 
when , rite loss of riteir sovereign became bnown, all 
the other eommanders were diuteartened and gradu* 
ally retired from rite field. 


Notwithttanding the death of the Bajab, the. spirit 
of the Bavmnkulam army was not thoroughly broaen, 
fat the fallen Bajah’s younger brothw suoci^ed and 
he being ia<»e obstinste and douragebus than his late 
broker, the war was continued with. redonUed 
vigour. Tim Maha Bajab repaired to Qnilon, aeOom* 
pimied by the- heir apparent, wl^o infused fresh 
courage info the TraVanoore army. Aapeoial body 
of reomts was raised for the waif imh Eayemlcn|am. 
Seerotsaw Bama lyen, find^ that the army in t^ 
firid eouM not snoe^ssf^y withstand the Kayemhulam 
foriie without sufiudent reinferoement, proceeded to 
TSttneve^j', brought a reghnent of Bantvenr mider 
tie omnmiBd ai Ponnam Paa%a Derea^ proonred a 
theusand mounted b^ots from some of the Falaya- 
wttnear ^oligarsk enu mandied the remfoioenmat 
by tie niB roam throuj^ Sottarokaray. .^After 
hsldmg a emsumltatifan aming tie ofiesra, foeludmg 
the Iboaimk and the Sthanapi^, Baam lyen aasuraed 
lia tbisf ownmand of the arfiiy. foi tie haiMle, ^ 
iMXt^hA#dmfuishedhnnsetf wiib sigaal snoseas^ 
nndibe Xsmndnwa foroe met sriib adefoatisrliie 
ifantthm* But themr oenthmed, and. Iboas I^'a 



maam wBuaam mum. lH 

««Mr iMfiiia to doi# aad to iAnam into 

<itol&yawd«B to iri to i i iji daf bf dajf. 

^ EagmbOm iadba il bufotoSMb to 
luM mA mr Ungar igBSto tito Timtoswiv ■ng* 
aaf&Mi Mm to Jto 6«dito B#jali to noeato 
Im .tito wl of tiw dtoek ^foavno^ 1 m|I wttma toto 
nta^to oM bo o aqp oo to dfcM ri i bo r jaMto «mI Cbov* 
isf QoomsHolmiioBUBoatottoflrtori^ 

too Jtojjrantonlaa Bojto food tu foieo. Wito too 
ponainiaa of too Bojok hoiitiKtiii imre sa»> 
poidad ood too war flomo to • diooo. 

Io M9 ir.B. (1784 A.S0* too Ibba Bi^to aimoxod 
Sagpads.Swiroqpam, watoraoiiif ShoBoototo,£9angaQd, 
Koraodi, Vol&fow, too Tidaeo^f aide, Sottara* 
karaj, ntoaSEMporain, fte., on tbe xiortoora limits of 
TiaraaeonB. Bajab Yeers Kemla Yormab, wbe 
was in charge of toose territoiries was. a reUtiTo of 
Tratanoore and died ImiTiag as bis suocessor a prinoess. 
The adainistratiion of toe State was conducted by a 
Surradbikariabar, a very unsorapulous person, and 
anarchy began to prevail in the preyinoe. The Maba 
Bajah oallM the wiiiiMter to TreTandrum and pointed 
out to him Tarious instances of nud-administration 
and banished him from the country in disgrace. A 
proper - and fit man was appointed to the responsible 
post of Survadhikariakar to the State, and the Maha 
Bigah took the TOvemment of tbe principality into 
his own hands, aorising the Banee to come and reside 
at Trerandrum, or to remain ^ Eottarakan^ in her 
own palace as s^ pleased. The Banee preferred the 
latter course. 

intoe meanwbite 909 H.B. (1784 A.D.), toe Bi^ah 
of Quilon died ai^ bis country was taken possession 
(rf W toe Eayemhulsm Buab, on the plea tlw he had 
estamitoed a daim upon that State by attention. But 
toe Maba Bajab ranonstrated -wito the ImyNnkalam 
«B. this unlawfal oondnet, on toe ammnd not 
01 ^' tost toe famS^ of |)asieganand Ba}ab > was 
coUaiera% rtoated to Trwvanoore but that in 908 

17 
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H.E. (1731 AJ).), the edo^on in question mm 
oSnoeDM bj the deqeoaed Qniion iRsjalu 

The EaTBStknhun ohief'being now . incited 

his friend tiie Ooohin Bqpidi, iuid InTine tluwaj[l 
him secured the si4 of the Dniidi at Godun, paid 
no regard whsterw to the remonatrenoesirf 
Bigdi and the result -was the dedaratimi of a seooBii 
•war. 

The Dntdi Bast India Company's 13otemi]^t,irhfrii 
hadhitoertoalirays obseireda neidnlBOliByinrseard: 
tothe quarrels between Traranoore ana.EayemhuliuB, 
besan to^ assume a kind of diototorsh^ in 
with all toese prrSoipalitaeB, with toe siqiresB riew oi 
establishing a.oheito against toe progreMand extraaion 
of the Travaneore kingdomt which toe Dntdi saw fMt 
rising in power. * 

The Dutch Ooramor, M. A. MatBa,J8utameasei^ 
to the ICaha Bajah, dsdring him not.to.go to war 11 ^ 
the Eajemkulam diid; t^ Ckiremor ^nddered tM 
eren toe annmdriiion ^ the pnnoipali^ of Elayada 
Swaro^am waa an .uniUBt act on the part of tito 
Kaha Bajah« 'and toat toe Eanee shodd be allowed 
to rule uiait State. The Maha Bajah .reqehed t^ 
mess^ witfr great courtesj. tho^h h^ 
were nurt. He sent a r^r to the uoTemrar W toe 
same messeiim to the effect that His Exotfflenoy. 
need not troum lumself wito questionB which do not 
concern toe commhrdal speoulatiqmi and intnests of 
the Dutdi Bast India Gompaay, and toat wl^ tto 
.Kaha Bajah was frioidlj and paid aU ppssil^ attmi* 
tion to toe juromotion of conm^wial prosperity of ^ 
Company, he greatly regretted to Am tiw Goremor 
attenqitii^to mterfm ww too.mtemal affairs of Trh> ' 
ranoore. 

little ei|Mdiiaff an answer <ff toia desmrnitoto the 
Dutch Gomsor, M. A. itotqo, was hi^y damtsasad^ 
.and ^ pr^eased to IM that an huuB hjid been toqnlgr 
offared to toe Dntto Company. 











tfsxiam l^iiiiy une luiii beat, eeen tiw 
KajyTwtnaUa jriola^ tta$eA to Ae fOal ei B e paty 
^MEiHie^eQi^, , 'etee * eppeurte^' IDabavelb* Ste^ bepNBt 
a toffiiaBt memr to bto letol dke «f Btoue Iftoieler 
and Cemmandeato^Quef. 

Gyeat y w i p a a r a li ioB i to attack E^ aafaatom woe mom 
iet -ba iM^i; a lasfe ftnee wn ot^eetod al> Treraa- 
dram, aad. araui aad ammaniticm .pvoedrad to abaa- 
daaoe Ithrei^ tlie Btogtosh aioMuate tra£af . afe 
Anjeago. 1%e Bn^^kth were frieadly to Trayaac(»e 
loraloiq; tune, ana aoir offered to assiet the Bajah 
with a aamW of toeir men in the eanaipaign against 
Kayemknlan j bat the Maha Bajah, wiriuna to obtain 
the Vietoty sinale>handed, of which he was almost sure, 
ralitely md toaakfnlly deolmed the offer. For a 
similar reason, the Malm Biyah ifefraiaed from obtain- 
ing aasistanee from the Fandyan kingdom. 

Alonu with the preparations for war, Bama lyeu 
Dalawan was ei^gea in making seyeral improve- 
ments in Trevandrum. Palaces, chuttrums, store- 
houms, Ac., were constructed, rules were introduced 
curtailing the ind^ndent power of the Tcgakar in the 
great pagoda at Trevandrum, aiid reserving supreme 
power to the sovereign over that Devaswara. The old 
reservoir called Fadmatheerthum was drained and 
enlarged ; flights of granite steps on the four sides of 
the tank down to its bottom, in the shape of ladders, 
for the oonvenienoe of people going down and coming 
up from tile tank were also erected. 

In 914 M.E. (1739 A.D.), when the ^^rstvaacore force 
marched against Eayemkulam, the Dutch Qovemor of 
Ceylon, M. Yanlmhoff, came to Cochin and learnt the 
above facts and also tiiat Travanoore had risa to a 
high postoon from its suceess to tiie late war with 
Kayeinknlam, and from the annontiai of tito terri- 
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toiMff (if -todh B^^iboaiiag filiitti m THBjidhlflni' 
Qaikm, ite. He bdwvBfl liMli tte ^Cnmaoim 
]fid» Beji^ ym a^Hiag voder tiki} hae&a moomIi 
o{ 49ie TBngtin hi tlui^ lor tb# eosiiiMoid isloraiti 
cl tihc Hotoli, ft prow bolaaee <rf wnier vcm^ A* 
oftfcrre pmeee tmiou be OMiintftmM ftod Tronaoera 
pweaitMfiromnaiitfb%her. ioetdertBontpoattiite 
polioy be tboiitgbi) vamsom ought to be tftk» id 
taioe to dieok the progrera lad ourtail the power of 
tiie Trsvanoora Muhi Bftjabi and be oosSoMdfy ox«. 
pec^ die foB approbate ftod oosovRHioe Of il(e 
flUgabe of Go(dun, Kajernknlaio, and aS the oUiv 
Dorthem petty ofaikB. 

M. YaoZiidioff diepoted two pereoin Iram Coobin to 
die Mabft B«fth ww ft xaeaBMo nn^ar to the <ae 
sent by the Codun GoveRKO’, M. JL Hftbot, tmt the 
ftoewer of the Hihft Bajah woe jost the oaoie aa 
before. H. Yanlmhoff woe mcenaed at tiw obdaiMte 
readntioa of Bia H^^meae aad he vrantad td take 
aotkm at onoe againat TraTaocore, havtaw vo aof* 
fioieat force at b^, to oonffiomd ratped and eafi^oe 
authority, he oonaidbred it prudent to try ooadUatoiy 
meaauroa eaioe more. Espomisg the oauae of the 
Bailee of Blayada Bwaroopam, M. YanIrahoS Mnt a 
pretest in 9lo H.E. (1740 A.]>.) to the Maha Euah, 
agMTmt (he rdeatioB that territory, but finung 
mt the protoat had no ^eot, he Mfoedad an inter- 
riear witn the Maha lEhtjah, aad aftw a goi^ -deal of 
diarasaion on the ra|:{jeot, he &iled in his aueam and 
adMed himaeif aa to the diffioslty;(tf Iniuiag aboat 
awamioable aettleBaeat (rf ofiain. M. VaBiangff irri* 
tahkl aadindumant, threatened Hia Hi g ^ W M iirith an 
inraaioB oi fraTanoore. The Maha oalndy 

replied that he waa peafeod^ at bberiy to do to, and 
remiided hia <rf the nnKhditood of aa^anandei^- 
ing being orovned with anooeaa, oad added that ev«i 
if it ritaild Boooeed, there were foraote tlaroai^OBt 
TravaMore ato whidi the Maha Be^ oonld retire 
in aafety. If; YenLdaff eeoralt^ aeil #et the 
Butoh ooold fiAow Hie Highneie tmanvar Id mat. 
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w^0>»««tgM.T toiiniiof eeaMoMty tootiapBtiwi Pl 
^ mnkg, mi moien wo^d alM of iafad- 
«» HuMhats (Mtate boatp) and 

no <rf an jwiioiUa sattieaunt, 

jif V Mtfial tfg had in attaroabTa loit but to nroooad 
aganst ^^wnmooso. HewrotetoO^lonforadatMk* 
nmnt of ii^anf^ and artfller; and fn^pwed hia foroe 
at Qttikm Inr isBMdiate aoti^ 

In 918 (1741 A.p.), iha BaoM of Blayada 

Swaroroamwaa aattaBadaoTore^pi of that State by «3 m» 
Datck OoTankOTi iribo obtainod traota ot land and otlm 
advantagea frcaa her. 

When the pr eoee din ga of the Datdi came to tin 
Iteowledge of the Haha Bajah, Hia j^hneaa direoted 
the Tiravanoore.fi»oaa to take the field agaiut idiem. 

The amaQ Datdi ^tedunent, wBh the large alliaii 
foroea whioh aappoited the Banee in her. poaMsaion, 

'Were attadced % the Trayanoore amy with Oom* 
idete raoeeea. , Jbny Dateh eoldiera were killed: 
the allied foroea fled at the wproadi of the Tra« 
Tandoreau; and the Bttiee hmaeu eaoaped and reach- 
ed Godun, jdadng herself under Ae proteetion of 
Vanltthdl. After taking poaaeasion of the 
territories of BSbyada Swaroqpam, t^ i^iancore 
force tamed againat the Dateh p oaae a ai onfl, eaptored 
Dutch eat>posta in TraTaneore, attadBod tiie factories, 
and toc^ pessesaion of the goods stcoed therrin. 

Aftd this signal defeat, the Dutch retired to Oodiin, 
and the TraTaneore fence beai^ped EayemknlaBi, 
where a serere oonteet maued. 

While laatters were thus in the north, the reinforce- 
nwnt wliieh the Dutch GoTwnor oaBid freuu Ceybn, 
efieoted a landing at Ooladiel, and oomaenoed to 
attack the riUagea and the amid I^TUnoraw garriaons 
posted there. Th^ 'oonumtted inany dapreddioBS 
and alrooitias: phmured all the 'Talnddaa in we baaaars 
and honaos of rich people, fortified a piaoa near the 
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^reoemng oaajnootei ktsU^eiiM, 4^ Mali* 
B^ab. who ww thm at TFa^nditua, hi|iaWw l to tito 

■outh with aa tha fflFoa lit ha ooBimad, and ditoot^ 

Baou lym !Mawah« wha wag thaa aagaged in the 
BM^to aiarA with a edhsaitfam aira join ffin 
Hqd>nen at Padnaadbhi^panaB. 


On the Mahe Bajah*g read^ galwlam, he adopted 
amaraa to an^ toe pFOgreas^ toe Dutch who 
bong, at the tuae, in ponenion of almost all the 
vdls^s b0tw66& Gol8f0h6l Slid wild oontoni* 

dated an attadkon Hia Hi|d>'*ieas.' pahme at Padnuma- 
^poram, batthiewas frustiated tli^ the Maba Bajah’s 
^ely arriTal at Eolcnlam, vihm he raised a levy of 
Nairs, and rmnforoed the r^^alar infaniry already in 
aer^inthatpartof toe ooimlay. TheMa^Bajah 
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and even wrote to the Oovmnmrat ia Batdvia a letteF 
of rem o n s trance and complaint. 


An emhaesy was wito aa little possiUe cMay sent to 
Pondicher^ to ^t with toe French Governor, to 
render militaiy' aid to His Highness i^nst the Dutch. 
A treaty wiur concluded, which the French bound 
toemselves to assist the Maha against the Dutch 
and his other enei^eB, and the Maha Bajah, engaged 
to Beat them oertiw lands at Oolaehel and other parts 
of w coast, lor buil^g factories ; and allow to 
oiiny on oonuneroe with Trayanoope. 


' J^ fc i yia . Iy®H Dalawah reached Kuloulam from . the 
with a lai^ reinforcement, oonBietuur of in- 
fmtry, and artilleiy, and the Mhha Bajah. 

in oonsultation with the Dalawah planned an attach 
«pon t^.Dotoh invaders. A number of Hunohees 
(^W bosfts), IMPoporly manned, wito g mixed fone 
wf teimeg g^oys and i B fl i ti % and a fafl complettMt of 
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mmm m nnran* oMMiiasd tut ^ iRttl^ «f 
^ moT mmt a «f tiw i% 

tamd rat flut i t ii h iii wit WH Wb * ju MadiBiiB at mk. 
|biw Iy«i nanlMd lus troofu «»l tlM^MMd Hiiwi 
bstiraMi Nafai^ and &aaed : Midi meaf km am- 
maaML bf tried ^bsws, end ^k» Tkiamk, m tbe 
oihief ia cominaitd, ^boed biaadf la the Ifl 

theae amyitgeaMBts were completed is the osaree nf » 
faer moathe, aod m the menui ot iMtitkmj, ^iiag 
oomnwDo^ end leeted foU two moathe. 

It appean fiwm tim fhairrdto Demwam eooooate, 
that the Maha Be^idko waathm at fetmeel, a plaee 
near the seat'of war* ptooeeded os the 89tii Y^cwn 
(10th June) to llunintitar, the dvine id TraTan* 
ooie lam%«deitp, and alter word^puw and inyofcuur 
the god to aid hm agaiaat the iHit^ p£»ed hie iHrora 
before the idol of die pagoda, aad peramniag poojas, 
reoeiTed hack the sw^ from the of^Arfang pried. 
He then returned to the seat of war, after maUag 
a donation of 600 fsnams to the pagoda. 

The Haha Bajah appear to haTeoondnotedthe war 
in person. 

On the morning of the 27th Andr (10<h Ai^^} 
the battle of OoUwel was oommeaoea hj the Traraa* 
core line. The Munohees surrounded tb Batch ship, 
anchored in the Coladiel roads, and watched the land- 
ing of men and arms to assist the -Dutch detaehment 
then enga^ in the battle. Bama lyen Dalawahb 
amj charged )he Dutch line ahuh was'drawn up in 
^hting oraer againat the TraTaaooreaas. The Dntdi 
line was broken through, the offioers and men were 
driven from their poritians and the .whole force thrown 
into oonfuBum and disorder. The Dutch having no 
cavalrj, which the -Maha Bajah’s force formed the 
largest pmtiiHi, were placed in the gredest peril and 
after Bufering much, t ^7 effected a precipitate retreat 
to the fort, leaving behind them several of thw 
comrades d^, wounded, and prisonds. Of tlm last, 
there were 24, consisting of both officers and juivates, 
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vbo WW 9 an»t toUdAjitl^MnT and takcnk gnrt mn 
( d. The naanea of (»ily nme of thoM priaonsra an 
foind in tiie If^jalain aoooant of tfa» irar. 

On tlie Slat Andy, the aiege of the Oolachd fort 
tooic |daoe« In the oonne of n few honrai the fort 
was taken and the enemr driyen to their sl^ whioh 
aailed to Coohin. In th» aiege,- 889 mnaketa, with, a 
few pieoea of cannon, and a nnmber of awords were 
taken by the TrayanOoreana from the Dnteh. 

Before the ratification of the French treaty, the 
battle of Golachd waa {ou|^t and won, and &e aaakt* 
of the French not being needed, tiie atipnlationa 
of the treaty WjBroimt carriM into 

Of the Dutch priaonera, two men who attracted the 
Dalawah’a notice, were taken before the Maha Rajah, 
who pitied their iDondition, bnt was unable to corn* 
mnnkate with them, as there was nobody present who 
underatooid iheir language. EBs Hi|^ess being a 
good phyaiogaemist, waa struck with the appearance 
of (me of thm, who. His Highneas thought, was bsaye 
and bold, and destined probably, to become a man of 
note. His Highneas oroBied lyen to take mat 
ears of them and treat them as gentlemen. ThelHaha 
Rajah made it a point to see them ooeas i o n al ly , and 
ancceeded at last, m gettiiig a man who nndmtood 
their language. 

The Dutdi priaonera ware so oydroome whh tiie 
kindtreatmentthey reeeiyed at tihe hands of the Maha 
Rajah, that thty reached to aerynhim m aHy cqiaoity, 
and Were odiated m the Maha .Rajd'a amty. Moat 
ti them disthmuidied themsehes in. Hia Highne as* 
amrvnm wC^ptaom, Mmii, Ao., Ao.,aiid spaeipf thehr 
dweandiwta are stffl to be found in Trayhaoore. 

two men whom tlm Maha Rajah tack tyeoiar 
notke of ware Baatstiotts D’Lanqr and Donadi, both 
of -Flemiah origin. Of these two, tiie one on whom 
His Higtoeaa fixed Ina partimilar regard was M. 
Bnstaihntt D’Danty, and he was saleetM to diaoiidiBe 
a few eeanpaniea of Septra, whom Hia ]ffi|^eaa 
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looked nmn as the flower of his army, for his bddy< o^. 
guard. D’Lanoy trained the sepoys so satisfactoruT.«„,^i.„ 
in a few months, that His Highness, del^hted wiih 
his ability and military knomedge, appointed him . 
Captain of His Highness’ body-guard battalion, and 
subsequently he wm vested with the power of con- 
trolling the garrison stationed at Padmanabhapuram. 
D*Lanoy’s companion held the appointment of a Cap- 
tain in the army. Captain D’Lanoy was engaged in 
getting an efficient magazine organized and ammuni- 
tion arranged) and the Maha Rajah seeing his extra- 
ordinary skill and superior knowledge, authorized him 
to superintend the construction of a strong fort round 
the hill at Udayagherry. Here Captain D’Lanoy 
resided, and here he closed his earthly career. 

Captain D’Lanoy was also entrusted with the onerous 
task of organizing and disciplining the Trarancore 
army on European prin<^es, and inspecting every 
garrison and out-post. He executed ms tai^ most 
creditably to himself and beneficially to the Maha 
Rajah’s force. 

About this time, a strong party of marauders, 
headed by Chunda Sahib and Bara Sahib, relatives of 
Dost Ali Khan, the Nabob of Arcot, who were per- 
mitted to wander about for the purpose of securing a 
principality for the Nabob’s son, and also on plunder 
for themselves in the dominions of the native Princes, 
entered the territories of Travancore by the Aramboly 
gate. They took possession of Ni^rcoil, Suoheen- 
drum, and the rich town of Kottar : they plundeted the 
shrine at Sucheendrum; burnt the great car, muti- 
lated many of the images of the. pagoda i and perpe- 
trated many other deeds of atrocity and devastation, 
the favourite process generally adopted by the Mus- 
sulman chiefs. 

Rama lyen Dalawah was ordered to march an army 
and drive the marauders out of Travancore, but on 
meeting them he found them powerful in horse, 
and his own force no matoh for the. Mustohnans. 

18 
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OBAP. Howerer, the Dalavah ehaUenged titem and com* 
mraoed a baltle, but his exertions were, not attended 
with his usual success. But the DaUwtdr had 
reason to know that the object of the party was princi- 
pally to secure pecuniaty gain, and consequently, they 
were made to retreat without offering resistance to his 
arm^r. After making arrangements for further streng- 
thening the Aramboly garrison, Rama lyen return^ 
to Trevandrum, and thence he was ordm^ to march to 
Quilon, accompanied by Captain D’Lanoy, who was 
appointed his chief assistant in command of the fidd 
force then engaged against Kayeinkulam. 

Many battles were fought without either side obtain- 
ing the Tictory, and the war continued for an nniisuafly 
long time, the Dutch rendering every support and 
assistance to the Eayemkulapi chief and fdso attack- 
ing certain parts of- the Travancore counlay. The- only 
actual defeat that the Travancore army met with was 
towards the end of &16 M.E. (1742 A.D.), when 6,000 
men of the Travanckire troops attacked the Dutch ixirt 
at Quilon, which was defended by a number of Nairs 
under the leadership of one Autchutha Warrier, a 
Eariakar of the Eayemkulam Bajah, who commanded 
the fort garrison and fought with such desperate 
courage that the> Travancore troops were obliged to 
retreat. But still the war continued. 

In the early part of the year 917 M.E. (1743 A.D.)> 
the combined forces sf the Eayemkulam Bajah and 
the Dutch began to assume the Offensive. They 
marched to Eilim anonr (within the limits of Tra- 
vancore), and attacked and captured the fort. The 
Maha Bajah, who was at Sucheendram, started imme- 
diately to Attingal, near the seat of war, and adopted 
measures, not only to arrest the progress of the com- 
bined arm^, but also to give them a sanguinary battle 
there. His Highness raised an army of about .5,000 
Nairs, and a corps of Sappers and Miners; procured 
arms and ammunition from the English at Anjengo 
and the French at Mahe ; collected all the best guns 
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from his Iprts at IJdajaglierry, Kuloulam, Trevaii* ohap. 
drum, dsc., Ae . ; and aStm forming a junction with 
the main, armj, under Bama lyen Dalawah,.he divided 
the army into three divisions. The Mai^' Bajah 
assumed the chief comi|oand, the prince (heir apparent), 

Bama lyen Balawah, and Captain D’Lanoy were ap> 
pointed to the command of each division, ana they were 
posted at different stations. 

After making these arrangements, the siege of Eili- 
manoor fort was commenced. The enemy held out 
most desperately for sixty-eight days, when the 
B^jah succeeded in overpowering the enemy and 
recapturing the fort. After this defeat, the remnant of 
the Dutch and Kayemkulam forces retreated with 
great loss to Quilon. 

The Travancore army now advanced towards Kay- 
emkulam, and though opposed for some time, proved 
ultimately victorious, and the Kayemkulam Bajah sued 
for peace. In the latter part of the year 917 M.E. 

(1742 A.D^, the Kayemkulam Bajah concluded a treaty 
with the Travancore Maha Bajah ceding the greater 
portion of his country to Travancore and binding him- 
self to be a tributary and ally, paying annually a 
tribute of one elephant and 1,000 rupees, and solemnly 
pledging his word' that every State inimical to Travan- 
core shall be regarded as his own enemy. 

The Maha Bajah did not stop here. Finding that 
the Bajahs of Cottayam and V^akahkoor had rendered 
assistance to Kayemkulam and to the Dutch, His 
Highness directed the army under the command* of 
the prince to attack those two principalities. Here 
the prince distinguished himself. The war against 
these two Bajahs was carried on and several battles 
fought, in the course of which the Cottayam fort was 
captured and the Bayah taken prisoner. In conse- 
quence of the. fall of Cottayam, the Vadakankoor or 
Yetmanoor Baja\i fled to Calicut, leaving his country 
at the mercy of theprince. Cottayam md vadakankoor 
were annexe to Travancore by Bama lyen Dalawah, 
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OBAP. and the heir apparent returned frith his army to his 
unde. 

The Quilon Rajah, after the fall of Eayomkulam, 
disconnected himself from the fdlen chief, and frith 
the secret aid. of the Dutch, defied the Maha Biyah's 
authority. Maha Rajah sent his arm^ against 
the Quuon Rajah, designated of Desmganaud, 
and after seyeral battles at Quilon, that country was 
also annexed to Trayancore. 

The chief of Ambalapulay rendered assistance to 
the Maha Rajah during these wars and his spiritual 
minister, Thekadathu Bhattathiry, appears to have 
come to the Maha Rbjah at Chowray, at the head of a 
large number of Nairs and boats. 

A diary of the M^ha Rajah’s movements, in con* 
nection with this year’s war with Eayemki^m and 
other principalities, was found omone a mass of old 
and worn out cadjans in a corner of the Padmanabha- 
puram palace, and the particulars therein recorded 
correspond with the history of events already given. 
The perusal of the substance of the same may be 
interesting to the reader ; — 

SCBSTAIfOB Of THB DUBY. 

On the 28th bhanoo 917 M.E. (10th January 1742 
A.D.), the Maha Rajah left Sucheendram. 

On the let Makaram .(12th January), the Maha 
Rajah arrived at Tr^andrum. 

On account of the illness of the prince (heir 
apparent) the Maha Rajah stayed at Trevandrum 
17 days. In the meantime, he was engaged in making 
preparations for war and organizing an encampment 
of teoops at Attingal. 

On the 18th Makaram (29th January), the Maha 
Rajah left Trevandrum and halted at S^alakootam. 

On the 2lBt Makaram (31st Jann^), His Highness 
visited Anjengo and after arrapgii^ for ammunition 
and applianoes'of war returned 1^ boat to Attingal. 
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On the next day some of His Highness’ European ohap. 
military officers arrived at Attingal and were aocom- 
modat^ in the east fort of the toTm. 

The Maha Rajah concentrated his force and made 
all necessary preparations for the impending war. 

The combined army consisted of his own military 
troops, called Eunchoottakar, his cavalry and 4,000 
and odd Naira newly enrolled for military service from 
Eraneel, Kulculam, Velavancode, Neyattumkaray, Ne- 
duvangaud, Trevandrum and Sheraingheel districts. 

There was also a good number of labourers with 
mummatties (spades) for clearing jungles, and 
artisans, such as smiths, sawyers, &c,, for repairing 
guns and also making rails in the east fort at Attingal. 

Rama lyen Dalawah arranged for victualling the 
troops, and appointed Panchangam Appa Perumal, 
Panchangam Appa Krishnen and Ponnum Pandya 
Devan as Commissary Generals. 

The ammunition and munitions of war were obtained 
from Kulculam, Trevandrum and Anjengo, and from 
Mahe, through the French. 

The contest commenced on the 23rd Makaram (3rd 
February) at the fort of Kilimanoor. On that day 
there were 13 wounded amongst the TravancorO 
troops. 

The Travancore army encamped in different locali-r 
ties, some at Attingal, and some at Avananoherry. 
Besides, there was a division quartered at Yamana- 
puram and another at Perumathura. There was an 
encampment at Nagaroor and another at Kadinen-* 
kulam. 

The prince (heir apparent) commanded the division 
at Vamanapuram. The enemy attacked this place, but 
it does not appear that they met with success. 

On the 24th Meenam (4th April), the prince pro- 
ceeded to Eottarakaray and organized encampments 
at Anchel and Eoomil. Pozmum Pandya Devan was 
at the head of this division. 
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The contest at the Eilimanoor fort lasted'68 da7B. 
It b^n on the 23rd Makaram (8rd Februaiy) and 
terminated on the 30th Meenam (10th April). 

There were several wounded in the Travancore 
army, but the number of men killed was only four or 
five. On the 27th Meenam (7th April) some of the 
wounded Europeans of the enemy^s forces, and on 
the 28th idem (8th April), 293 Nairs of the Kayem- 
kulam army were taken prisoners. Proper arrange- 
ments were made for their maintenance. 

On the 30th Meenam (10th April), the Eilimanoor 
fort was completely taken possession of when the 
Bajah of E^ayemkulam and the Commodore of Cochin 
were present. 

The enemVs ordnance and ammunition, &c., which 
were in the Kilimanoor fort, consisting of 5 pieces of 
cannon, 43 muskets,' 2 drums, ammunition filled in 
28f barrels and 121 sacks, 142 shells, 20 cannon ballsj 
and some weapons were captured. 

On the 3rd Madom (14th April), the Maha Baiah 
left Attingal for Eottarakary. On the 6th (17th), 
the young prince (heir apparent) encamped at Yenathi- 
mangalam, 

On the 8th (19th), the Maha Bajah left Kottara- 
karay for Eunnathoori On the 16th (27th), the 
Maha Baja marched to Eayemkulam and took posses- 
sion of Eayemkulam fort. 

Simultaneously, preparations seem to have been 
made to conquer the petty States of Vadakankoor and 
Cottayam. 

On the 18th (29th), the Maha Bajah left Eayem- 
kulam for Earthigapilly. On the san^e day the young 
prince marched to Vcgayapuram. On the 20th 
Madom (1st May), siege of the Vegayapuram fort 
commenced. 

A large number of labourers and artisans were 
collected on the spot from Yattapparambu, Earunaga- 
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pilly, Eottarakaraj, Manchoor, Eulladay, and other our. 
pla^ to execute the prelumnary works for action. 

Excepting the portions of the army placed at Attin* 

S I, Euimanoor and Eayemkulam, to guard those 
all other available forces of the Maha Rajah, 
including men, horse, and Nairs enrolled for military 
service, were engaged in the conflict at Yijayapuram. 

The guns of Eayemkulam were taken to Yijayapuram. 

On the 28th Madom (8th May), a number of elephants 
was hsken from Ambalapulay to Yijayapuram. 

From the 1st Edavem (10th May), Yadakankoor 
Riajah’s name is found in the pension Ust. 

When hostilities were going on with the Cottayam 
and Yadakankoor Rajahs, the Maha Rajah was in and 
about Eayemkulam. 

Till the 23rd Edavem (4th June), the Maha Rajah 
was at EarthigapiUy, when he moved on to Mavali* 

karay; 

From Mavalikaray, the Maha Rajah proceeded to 
Fathiyoor and thence again to Eayemkulam. 

The Maha Rajah next waged war against Quilon. 

On the 25th Edavem (6th June), the Maha Rajah 
left Eayemkulam for Quilon. 

On the 20th Edavem (1st June), the battles of 
Palakel Peringanaut and east Quibn were fought. 

On the 3rd Mithunam (15th June), the battle of 
Eureepula in west Quilon was fought. 

In these successive battles, the Travancore troops 
consisted, anrongst others, of men enrolled from 
districts south of Eulculam, apd also from Ambala- 
pulay, Mavalikaray, inhtamani, Euttianikaud, Ear- 
thigapilly and Peripaut. Many were wounded. 

A body of slaves of the soil was collected from 
Eulladay, &o., and set to work to Iraise two earthen 
mounds, as batteries, one at the landing place at Eucee- 
pnla and. another at the landing place, near the bridge. 
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CHAP. The landing places near the bridge and at Kur^epula 
were the scenes of conflict for several successive days 
until 19th Earkadagam (2nd August). 

During this time, the Maha Rajah was in constant 
motion, with the view, as might be supposed, of taking 
diverse measures to ensure success. 

On. the 22nd Edavem (3rd June), the Maha Rajah 
marched from Eilialloor to Eureepula. 

On the Ist Mithunam (13th June), the Maha Rajah 
left for Eilialloor. 

Thence the Maha Rajah proceeded to Ambalapulay. 

On the 10th Mitjiunam (22nd June), the Maha Rajah 
visited lyencovil. 

On the 18th and 19th Mithunam (30th June and 1st 
July), Thekadathu Bhattathiry arrived at Ohowray 
with a number of men and boats. 

On the 22nd Mithunam (4th July), the Maha Rajah 
reached Ghowray. 

On the 26th Mithunam (8th July), an encampment 
was formed at Ghowray. 

On the Slst Mithunam (12th July), Eairs in the 
service of Palikara and Madathinkoor reinforced the 
Travancore army. 

At Ghowray a sanguinary battle took place. 

On the 31st Mithunam (12th July), the Maha Rajah 
paid a flying visit >to Trevandrum to worship at the 
temple for Earkadaga Sewali. 

On the 3rd Earkadagam (17th July), the Maha 
Rajah returned to Eilialloor. 

He sent a large quantity of shot and ammunition to 
the field of battle at the landing place near the bridge. * 

On the 6th Earkadagam (20th July), the Mabn. 
Rajah himself took the field. 

the 11th Earkad^am (25th July), twenty boats 
arrived there from . vttingal. 
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On the' 19tii Earkadtuam (2nd August), the Haha chap. 
Bajah viahsed Yuricalay for Audy Amavasi. 

On the 80th Karkadamm (18th August), Quilon 
felL The arn^ was.paid batta up to this day. 

After the f^ of Quilon, and the treaty of liannath 
uith Kaye m^ilam , the Dutch were disheartened and 
furi^r hostilities wiA Travanoore being considered 
unadfUBable, they were inclined to make peace. Bama 
lyen Dalawah made the Dutch understand, throuj^ 
the Eayemkulam Bajah,* that he was prepared to dir^t 
his fonnidable army against the Dutch, but that the 
Maha Bajah lu^ no objection to come to terms with 
them, provided the East India Company would sub* 
mit to the reasonable conditions which TraTancore 
mig^t propose to them. The Dutch were overjoyed 
at this message, as they had been considerable losers 
by the nnnedessan hostilities in which they took part, 
and they regretted their imprudent conduct chiefly on 
account of uieir commercial interests having sufiered 
greatly during the war. 

The Dutch, next requested the Bajahs of Cochin 
and Thakankoor to ef^t a settlement with Travan- 
core, through their means, and though these chiefs 

S ave thdr 'word that they would do so, still they 
elayed fulfilling their promise, thinking that Travan* ‘ 
core had already become powerful and had extended 
her territories to Poraoaud, in the west, and Menachil, 
in the east, and that should the Maha Bajah enter into 
a treaty of allianoe with the Dutch, whom lately, 
througn their stratagems, they had rendered hostile to 
Travanoore, she would become stQl more powerful. 

The Dutch now discovered these Bajahs’ secret inten- 
tions, and the Cochin council resolved to manage 
the affair for themselves, without waiting for the assist* 
since of their aiUies. The Dutch Governor of Cochin 
then addressed himsdif directly to the Maha Bajah, 
proposing an amicable settlement of their misunder- 
standing. 

The Maha Bajah received this communication 

19 
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CHAP, favourably, and informed the Dutch Governor tliat 
His Highness had authorized Bama lyen Dalavah to 
hold a conference with the Dutch, and that the Dala* 
wah, tocher with Thalavidi Cuiyu Moothathu Earia« 
har, had been delegated for the purrose. The Dutch 
East India Company’s Council at Cochin despatched 
Ezekiel Babbi and Silvester Mendes, the latter a Cap* 
tain in the Dutch Service, to Mavalikaray. After a 
protracted conference and discussion, they drafted 
a treaty, the terms of which though mostly favour- 
able to Travancore, were objected to by the Maha 
Bajah. Some stringent clauses were proposed, which 
restrained totally not only the interference of the 
Dutch Government with Travancore, but also their 
countenancing and aiding the native princes in Mala- 
bar. The Cochin council was about to depute one of 
their members to Mavalikaray for the purpose of 
ratifying the treaty, when their Commissioners sent 
them this revised proposal of the Maha Bajah. WMe 
they were hesitating about sending a reply, as they 
required permission from the Batavian Government, 
before th^ could do so, they received information 
from the ^bbi and the Captain, that His Higlmess 
the Maha Bajah would not enter into the proposed 
treaty at that time and that the consideration of the 
matters in dispute was postponed. 

The Dutch nOw resumed their hostile attitude against 
Travancore, though with much reluctance, as they were 
not then in a position to withstand the Travancore army. 

Some time later, the negotiations., were re-opened by 
the Maha Bajah and the parties that had assembled 
at Paroor, south of Quilon: they discussed again 
all the questions, but the Dalawah- held firm to the 
original proposal and oonseraently the confeionce was 
broken up, tnis time by the Dutch. A few days After- 
wards, the Dutch revived the negotiatbns a third time 
and the party met at the same town, simply to breah 
off again. In this manner, the Dutch oontinned these 
negotiations without any favourable results. 
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At this period^ the B^jah of Eayemkulam put forth ohap. 
erery endeavour to shake off the Travanoore yoke, 
but he was utterly unable to carry out his intentions 
as he could not expect any aid from the Cochin Bajah, 
who was now in constant fear of losing his own 
country by a sudden attack of the Zamorin’s troops, 
and as the Dutch refused their assistance on the ground 
that they were already negotiating for peace with Tra- 
vancore* He then applied to the neighbouring princi- 
palities of Ambalapulay and Ghunganacherry, and they 
promised their co-operation. 

The Eayemkulam Bajah had not paid the tribute 
since the ratification of tne treaty, evidently consider- 
ing it degrading and beneath his dignity to do so. 

He continued to withhold thp payment, principally at 
the instigation of the two neighbouring Bajahs. 

The Maha Bajah had reason to believe that there 
eiisted a confederacy between the chiefs of Kayem- 
kulam, Ambalapulay, and Ghunganacherry, and that 
this was the cause of the nonpayment of the tribute 
by the first named prince. His Highness therefore 
directed Bama lyen Dalawah, in 921 M.E. (1746 A.D.), 
to proceed to the north with a sufficiently strong army 
and enforce the conditions of the treaty with the 
Eayemkulam Bajah. 

The Dalawah came to Mavalikaray and demanded 
from the Eayemkulam Bajah the payment of the 
arrears of tribute due by him, and apprised him of the 
Maha Bajah’s decision tW on his failing to do so, the 
conditions of the treaty would be enforced. The 
Bajah was obstinate and resolved rather to abandon 
his country than to submit to the indignity of paying 
the tribute. 

The Bejah sent a reply to the Dalawah, asking a 
few days time, either for paying the tribute or giving 
up his country, and the Dalawah acced^ to the Bajah s 
wishes by allowing him the required time. 

This chief who possessed rare firmness and resolution 
sent off very privately, by night, all his family, his 
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OHAF. treasure, jewels, and all that could be oonyeyed to the 
north, in covered boats, accompanied by trustworthy 
attendants, with orders to proceed berond Triohoor* 
He was. now left alone in his palace. Every night he . 
collected what was left, such as silver, brass ^ cop- 
per, vessels, which are to be found in profusion in the 
residencies of Oriental princes, and all valuable arms, 
such as brass guns, silver and brass pistols, swords 
of great value, and loaded them in large oamt^ boats, 
called Eattu Munchee or Kolia Munchee. These boats 
were despatched secretly to the deep back-water known 
by the name of Ashtamudikayel at the mouth of the 
Neendacaray of Quilon bar and their contents were 
consigned to the d^p. This the Bajah continued doing 
for a week, and by that time, his palace and other 
establishments were completely emptied. On the 8tii 
day, placing his private and official correspondence in 
the custody of the neighbouring chiefs of .^balapnlay 
(Ghempacaserry), Ghunganaoherry (Thakankoor), Tet- 
manoor (Vadakankoor) Bqahs, he left his desk in his 
bedroom and stole away from the palace to the north. 

After the expiration of ten days, Bama lyen Dala- 
wah sent a messenger to the Btyah, but to his utter 
surprise the Btgah’s palaoe was found desolate and the 
whereabouts of the Biyah himself was unknown. Li 
searching the palace, the Bqjah’s desk was discovored 
and its contents proved the combination of the diieffi 
against Travancore. Besides this, a number of swords 
with the inscriptions of Deva Narayanmi, the name of 
the Ambalapulay deity, was fonndiieaped in one of tiie 
comers of tne palaoe. These oireumBtanoeB led to the 
war against those principalities. 

The Dutch seeing the final fall and annexation of 
Eayemkuhuni and finding that they could not |et* 
ppper firom Travancore, thmr riv^ the Bneffish 
mivuie almost monopolist this article in the llaha 
Biyidrs t^tory, berame more anxious to ratify the 
treaty. I^y accepted the draB prepared and sent by 
the Dalawah and mrwwded the aiune to Batavia for 
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sanotion. At the same time they continued tiieir obaf. 
friendly relations with Travanoore as if (he trei^ 
had already been confirmed. This was in 922 M.E. ' 
(1747 A.D.) 

In 923 M.E. (1748 A.D.), the draft trealy was 
sanctioned by tne Batayian Government, and the 
Ooohin Governor was instructed to Mt it ratified 
without delay, but the Cochin Councif having made 
some .sU^ht modifications, the Maha Bajah started 
fresh obiections and the treaty was not adopted 
before a further reference to Batavia. In 928 M.E. 

(1753 A.D.), it was finally ratified, and the following 
were its principal conditions: — ^Travancore and the 
Dutch should be mutual friends; Travancore should not 
permit any other European power to acquire a footing in 
Its territpries, should leave undisturbed the English mo- 
tories ait Anjengo, Edavaye and Vilinjam, but that the 
English shomd not be allowed pfreater advantages than 
they were entitled to, undmr existing treaties ; that the 
Dutch should assist Travancore, both by land and sea, 
in case of an attack from a foreign power ; the Dutch 
should not in {my way aid the enemies of Travancore 
or give theni refuge; the two contracting powers 
shomd wprehend and deliver up deseii^ to each 
o^r ; l^vancore should afford eveir protection to 
the Dutch resorting to its territories ; twt Travancore 
diopld restore to the Dutch such goods and men as 
belonged to them and may be wredrad on the Travan* 
core coast; Travancore should conml its sul^ects to 
fuM' mercantile contracts with the Dutch and abstoio 
from levying any unusually heavy dul^ on the goods 
of the Dntw who should renounce aU their engage- 
ments with the Malabar princes and partioulSrly willi 
those against whom Travancore intended to go to 
war; ^ Dutch should supply Travancore wi(n the 
munrobns of war annually, ^ (he value of 12,000 
Bupees at cost mice ; IHvaaoore should seQ evny 
year to the Dat<m a stated quan(aty of peraer, lit oos 
tain -fixed rates, from territories then in the poasesnon 
d Travanorae, and also another stated quaal^y from. 
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OBAP. those territories which Traranoore might conquer 
thereafter. This treaty was concluded at MaTsliksray, 
where the Dutch Commandant, F. Gunes, prevailra 
upon, the Bajah of Cochin to meet the Maha Bajah. 
A vigorous but unsuccessful attempt was made by the 
Bajah to introduce a clause in the treaty for the 
protection of the Cochin Bajah’s territories, but 
all that could be obtained . from the Travancore 
sovereign was a promise that the Maha Bajah would 
be friendly with the Cochin Bajah, provided no cause 
of offence was given. The Cochin Bajah made his 
own assurances to the Maha Bajah, promising to be 
frien^y to Travancore in future. 

In the year 928 M.E. (1748 AD.), the adoption of 
female members into the royal family was found 
necessary, as theVe were no horos of any offspring 
from the neices of the Maha Bajah. As usual on 
such occasions, two young princesses from the Kolath* 
naud family (Gherakel house), were selected and 
brought from Eolathnaud to Mannath and entertained 
there for some months till a propitious hour for 
ado^ion arrived. They were then removed to Tre* 
van^m and formally adopted into the royal family 
with pompous ceremonies and festivities. 

In the same year, the marriage ceremony of one of 
the adopts princesses was performed at Attingal. 

The Maha Bajah now directed Bama Iven Dalawah 
to proceed againsc the Ambalapiilay i^jah, and a 
huge force marched against that chief, who, though a 
petty' Bajah, had a well>trained force, armed with Itows 
and arrows as well as match-locks. When this chief 
received information of the approaching invasion of 
his country, he ordered his force, under the command > 
of Mathoo Paniker and several others, to garrison his 
southern frontier town, Thottapilly, where tlie 
Travancore army, under Bama lyen Dalawah, met 
them and a sevme action commenced. This Ambala- 
pttlay Buah was an ingenious chieftain and had 
mvented different kinds of arrows, the points of which 
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mere all pouKUied, so tiiat eaj little wonnd inflicted 1^ CK*r. 
these arrows oonunnnioated the mison to the bloody 
and death f<dlowed within a oonple of honra Bama 
, lyen’s troops suffered severely from these arrows, and 
when the toss of men had become considerable, his 
foree was obliged to retreat, and the next day, a 

K iid seised the Nair troops, under the supposition that 
▼a Narayanen,' (popubrly called Knstma Swamy) 
the household deity of the ^jah, had been personaUy 
conducting the war. None of the Hindu portion 
of the force ooidd be persuaded to continue in 
the field, and consequently, Bama lyen Dalawah 
had to wait for Captain D’Lanoy, with his Artillery 
and the Mussulman and Christian corps. On the 
arrival of this reinforcement, the Dalawah renewed 
the battle, and Captain D’Lanoy working his artillery 
with deadly effect, threw several balls amongst the 
ingenious BajaH’s archers. In the course of a few 
hours, great loss was sustained by the enemy. The 
Nairs and the other Hindu portion of the Travancore 
army were encouraged, and the battle became general, 
so that the best portion of the Brahman Bajans force 
was slain. Mathoo Paniker, the Commander-in-Chief, 
and Thekadathu Bhattathiry, the family priest of the 
Bajah seeing their inability to resist the Travancore 
power, advised the Bajah to yield and negotiate for 
peace, but the Bajah would not listen and facing too 
much confidence in his inventions and in his archers, 
ordered the battle to be continued, whereupon the 
action was renewed and the Travancore Army proved 
victorious and advanced towards the capital. The 
Bajah, was as resolute as ever, but the Paniker and 
Blmttathiry came over to Bama Ipen Dalawah, and 
■ asked for a truce, suspending action on their part at 
the samo time. When the Bajah was infonned of 
their conduct, he calmly turned to his favourite game 
of chess, but the Dalawah pushed forward his army 
to the Bajidi’s capital, approached the palace, took the 
ohesB>playing Bajah jnuoner, and sent him to Tre- 
vandr^ unw a strong escort. 
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(The defeated Bajah’a remaining force was at <moe 
diaanned, and the Dalawali took pOBBeasion of ha 
territorieB. 

The prudent behaviour of Thekadathu Bhattathiry 
Mid Mathoo Paniker having been brought to the Maha 
tLajah’s notaoe by Bama lyent Hia. HighnasB was 
plMsed. to confer all the privilegea ezeroiBed by the 
Ute Bqjah of Ambakpuky over the great paffo^ of 
t^ p)^ upon the former, and large granta ca lan^, 
in action, to a title of nobilily^ upon the kttw. 
These gifiba.and privileges their fami£«B enjoy to the 
present day. 

After t^ fall df Ambakpuky, the Maha Bajah 
oontempkted the invasion of the Chunganaoheri^ 
Bajah’s territories, because that chief assisted boih 
tto late Eayemkiuam Bajah and the now*depoBed 
Ambakpuky Bl^ah, .while they were at war wi};h 
Travancore, and the Maha Bajah's project was 
expedited % the Ohunmuiaclierry Bajah's own con* 
duct. But the Elk Bajah (heir apparent), the 
immedkte brother of the Bajah, was more sensible and 
&r-Meing than hk brother the reisming Bajah; fw 
lookum at the fall of Ambakpuky, Im expect that 
a Miwiky kte was in store for Ohanganacherry, as the 
milit^ power* of that mrinomidity was kr inferior 
even to that of Ambakpuky. Thu wise prinoe.advised 
his brother to offer to the Bajih of Ohunganaoheny 
as the only condition of peace the submission of the 
latter as a vassal to the Maha-^Bajah of Travan< 
core, but Bajah was haughty, . aOd like the 
Eayemkulam chief , reused to listen to his younger 
brother, and consequently a misunderstanding arose 
between them. 

The Elk Bi^ pooeeded to l^evandnun and 
represented matters to the Maha Bigah, who kindfy 
ao^^ hk offv and promised to treat hun as a 
tnbutaiy. • 

The -onidiioi of the yonng prinee hmaued Ua 
IwothOT, ifho r^eatedfyeppliied to the Maha Bajah tp 
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8^d Uw pnsoe. bathe Baiah’s reloBal OHtf. 
to comply hia r^nest, the Bejah baa reooime to 
atostisgemti for iaT^ling hie brother. He contrived 
to «Te oittrenoy to a nimour to the effect that ^e 
motirnr of the young prince was extremely ill imd at 
-the same time sent a i'eauisition for the attendance of 
the prince at his mother’s death-bed. ^en this 
news t^hed him, and when the Maha Bigah mrdered 
him to return to his native place, the prince repre- 
sented thrt the news of his mother’s iUness was 
and that the object of the Be|^ in sending such a 
message was to entrap him. Biit the l^dia B^jah 
disbeheved the prince’s assertion and told him that hei 
ought to respect his mother’s wish to see him, where- 
upon the prince left !I\eTandrum for Chunganachorry, 
with many presents from the Maha Biyah. The fehra 
of the Touitg prince were but too true, for as he 
approached Chunganacherry, the senior Bajah sent 
his people to seize the poor prince and Caused him to 
be strangled, -siveading a report that the Elia Bajah 
had died by the bite of a snake. 

When this intelligmoe reached the Ifoha. Bi^ah, 

Bama lyen was mrected. to make j^parations 
for war against the principaliiy of Thakankoor 
fflhunganaoherry). Borne new corps of Hairs from 
Euloaum, Eian^ Velavanoode, fcayemkulam and 
other pla^ were raised, in addition to the s&nding 
army, and Bama lyen proceeded to Arrummolay, 
when a number of Telugu or Gentoo Brahmans, 
dependants of the Bajah, flocked togetiier and piaoed 
themselres b^ore Buna lyen’s anhy, in tiie belief, 
that in TraVahoore tire life of a Brahman was 
sacred, and oonsrauently that they would riot be in 
danger of bung killed. But Bama lyen, timn^ hixn- 
sdf a Brahman, determined to do hk duly, ana in ^ 
flnt instance told the Brahmans that thw had no 
business witiithe polities of tiie oountiT, andtimt tiiey 
b^ better look to .tite pulormanoe of their religions 
oeremoniee,. instead of nnheoessarily eadanau^tbe 
mUbf lives. Bat heedless of tlwlMsf^'s 

90 
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OBAP. advice and! remonstiraiioeB, the Bralunaha Began 
ahont and throw sand and stoneB at the army and to 
ourse both it and the aovefeigB of Travanooie. On’ 
this. Bama lyen requested Cap4ap D’Lanev to 
do his duty without shrinking. This brave omeer| 
calling a few companies of his detachment, consisting 
of Chmtians, Mauplays and fishermen, directed them 
to drive away the mob of Brahmans and dear the way 
for the march. By the confusion created Icy- the 
Brahmans, si^cient time was afforded to the cowai^ 
and weak Baiah, who was at a place near AmmimoUiy, 
to flee from his country to the north. 

On the 26th Ghingum 925 (11th Septmnber 1750),. 
Bama lyen Dalawah took possession of Chungana* 
cherry, the seat of the Thakankoor Bajah. The State 
treasury, jewels, arms and accoutrements and pro* 

E erty of a considerable value, fell into Bama -Iyen's 
anus, among which were some brass guns and moi^* 
tars of European manufacture, besides some clocks 
and timepieces, 28 in number. The latter, together 
with several arms, of European manufacture, testify 
to the connection of Travanoore with European 
nations from ancient times. 

At this time the Maha Bajah appears to have come 
to Ghunganache^, as many of the nobles and chiefs 
called E[arthavu, Kymul, Elayadam and Faniker, under 
the Ghunganacherry Bajdi, as well as those of Amba* 
lapulay and Yadakankoor, ere said to have presented 
thmnselves before the Maha Bajah at Ghunganacherry 
and acknowledging His Highness’s sovere^fy,. paid 
homage with luge nuzzers. Bama lyen matched to 
the north, and inter fortifying the >positionB betw^ 
Thakankoor and YadakanKoor from J^cmaraikam to 
the east up to the hills at Eoondoor, marched towards 
the north to settle the northmn bounds^, wldidi w»» 
extended to toe soothernbank irf the Periar which runs 
to toe wqst by Always. The newfyaciptired territories 
indoded th^ lyiim on the. soi^-eart and north 
of the Oodim Ibjah’s capital Thrfyoonitoony, with 
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ilie exoeptum of Alongi^ aiid Fanvoar, wliidi peHif obat. 
Sti^ wereintibie'posMaaon of their mpeotaye ohiefi. 

AH' the ooontrj eonth of the Datoh poBsessionB «t 
OraAgumre thaa heoaowi^ Trayimbore ICaha Bajah*a 
dOBoimuna. In the. bpurae of about fifteen yearn, tha 
Trayai^re liaha ]E^ah extended hia oount]7 from^ 
Bdan^ to the Periar, and bronght all the Bajaha, 
petfy ohieEa,'and noblea, vho had hitherto tyranniaed 
over their aabjeota, treated them often like alaTea or 
yild beasts, into subjwtion. The inhabitants of the 
kingdom between the Periar and Thoyalay were rd^yed 
from forced military senrioe and compelled to abandon 
their weapons of war. for spades and ploughs and 
other agricultural implements, and cuMyate their lands 
which had been lying waste for ages past. Era Bstp 
tblomes says : — “ Thus ended the dominion of- tho 
petty Malabar soyereigns; thuswaishumaniiyayenged, 
and thus were crimes punished, and the lioentioUsnesa 
suppressed, by which this country had been distracted 
eyer since the tenth centu^.^* 

By the last conquest die Trayancore ' territories 
surrounded . that of Cochin, and the out>posts of the 
former had become greatly intermixed with diose of 
the latter. The critical position of the Cochin Bajah 
was to him a source of g^eat alarm for he was ^placed 
between two formidable powers, the Zamorin on the 
north and Trayancore on the South, both eagerly ainbi* 
tious of extending their conquests. 

About this time, the deposed Bigah of Ambalapulay 
escaping from Eodamaloor, where he was placed by 
the order of the Maha Biyah proceeded towards the 
north. He .there was joined by the Thakankoor and 
Vadakankoor Bajahs, and in conoert'with them resolyed 
upon adopting measures for the recoyery of their res> 
p^iye countries. They ^pealed for support to tha 
the n most noblemaa, the Paliatnu Menon, 

(generally ‘known as Paliathu Autbhe^, and to odiar 
nobles, such as Kodasherry Earthayn, Eoratee Eraul, 

&o., vho were feudatories of the Oodiin Bigah, ana they 
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caw. aUi]iabodvwentiotbat80Tereim,andperBiiaidMlatai 
to break we aliuDOo concluded 07 bim udth the Tra- 
Tancore king in 929 M.E. (1753 A.'D.}, on the ooeamoh 
of the Dutch treaty at Mavalikaraj, and to assist the 
three dej^ed Bigahs in trying to recorer their terri- 
tories. The C 00 & Bajah being a man of an eaty dii^ 
positidn, was soon j^vailed upon, and his obnamt 
obtained for hostmties ufainst TrsTancore. l|any 
disafieoted Nairs from ^yemkolam, Ambidapah;^, 
Chunganacheny and Yetmanoor, were inritra. pri- 
vately to assemble at Ooohia, Falluthuruthii libdi- 
kadru, Large numbers of militia ^re ooQeoted 
by Pai^thu Menon, Eodasheny Earthavu, and primr 
nobles, and a fleet, of Muncl^ees with guns and aiunn- 
nition was got ready to convey the m w by sea. WhiK 
these preparations were going <», the Dutidi Govenior 
at Cochin, though ft friend m toe Biyah of that place, 
conveyed private i^ormriion to the Maha Bajah, whb, 
makinff the necessary preparations to meet the enemy, 
prooeMed at the head of a large' army to Mavan- 
uray, accompanied by the prince and BamaYyen; At. 
Havalikarajf, the Maha Bajah wu slightly indisposed 
and the prince (heir apparaiit),'tog 8 ther with Bama 
I^en and D’Lanoy, were orde^ to lead the eapedi* 
non. The Dalaww, with his chantoteristio aontity 
and promptitdde, propeeded wkh Captain IPLanity 
and a strong folrae Bui^lied with all kinds of annsi and 
reaching F<»aeand, pr^pa^ to meet the enemy cm 
their landing, while the prince remained at Eand^oor 
with a reserve f<n*ce. The Coohinites arrived and 
landed at Poracaitd, and as their liirge army seonrely 
moved forward, squadrons of Travancore cavalry 
potfred in Ity their right, took tm their position to 
toe rear, and prevented toe enmnjrs retreat to the sea. 
At toe same tune a good number of TravaneOre Mun- 
ehees destrOTed and disabled the Cochin fleet &ma 
Ivan Dalawah and Captain D'Lanoy now omnmenoed 
toe attaric. Their acny beiag drawn up in front of 
toeCodunitoii the flrst dbaige threw toe itoole of toe 
qaeny into disoedwr and eohfariirii and toe greater 
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part of them were killed or womtded, while many osar, 
ran to the sea and perished there. The Codun Com* 
mahders, Paliatiiu Menon and Eodaahsiry Eartiharoii 
a^d seyeral nobles of minor importance, were taky n 
prisoners and sent to Treyandrom. 

The Dalawah detwted maiw Nairs from Eayem* 
kolam and other places in Trayanoore among the 
enemy’s fo^, and orders Were issued to sewch out all 
su(^ and yisit them with the punishment they deseryed. 

This order was carefully executed under the super- 
intendence of Captain D’^Lanoy. 

Rama lyen thence proceeded to the north, and the 
prince joined him at Anandaswaram, which place he 
reached, during the battle, from E^apdeyoor. Here 
the army was split up into two diyisions ; the diyision 
commanded W the prince marching to Eomaralram, 
crossing the Bempanaud Lake; and that commanded 
by Bama lyen tnrough Ambalapulay, AUeppy and 
i^yad. The army of the prince was joined on its 
march by the third mince of Yadakankoor and the 
ehiefii of thisjpart of me country viz., Hayakat Eymal, 
Yettiyathu iWnpan, Ac. At Komarakam, a large 
number of boats Wing been ccdlected at the spot as 
wen as from Yeliyanaud and the neighbouring yil- 
l^s, the prince prooMded by land and a portion of 
his force went by .backwater, and both reached Yy- 
come and Yadayar, crossed the Yycome Lake and 
encamped at Shfuretiday, opposite to Yycome. Bama 
lyen went at first to Ma^thumkaray, the southern 
boundaiy of the Cochin Bigah’s dominions, about fiye 
miles north of AUeppy, where the Cochin Bajah had 
a pal^ whidi was considered the orimial seat of the 
Cochin dynasty and from which the^jah tak^ his 
title "HIsv^Bhoopathi,” as said in the first Chapter. 

No member of the royal family resided at the time 
in the palace : itwasguardedonlyby a few s^ys and 
other seryants, and merefore ^ Dalawah fWid no 
diffisalty in takmg possession of it and oajAnring the 
gaards. 
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OBAP. Buna Ijen aftervtirds prooeedod northwardly dxHr> 
ihg sway or seizmg ereiT semnt of the Godun State 
found in the locality, and inarched aaif/t aB'Arookatty, 

- where he pitched camp. 

By. thu time, the Cochin Raj^ became.alarmed and 
sent an eBpreaa messenger to TreTandrum, with'a full 
apology for the mistake oommitt^ by ' bim, aol - 
requeued that the further advance of the Travanciore 
army should be' stopped. He promised, to enter into 
a treaty of alliance and friendship upon favour* 
able terms to Travanoore. The Dutch Governor d 
Cochin also requested the Maha Baj^ to drder the 
Dalawah to respect their limits, which, it was stated, 
extended two miles south of Cochin. On the receipt of 
this communication from the Cochin Be^, Bama 
lyen was immediately ordered to return to Mavali* 
kmy, without making . any further conquests. 
Though Banm Z^en returaed at once, yet he tow care 
to retain possession of the part of the country between 
AUeppyand Arookutty, tmugh which he marched, 
and wmch extends to about 24 miles. This- piece of 
territory was sufficiently garrisoned by the Dakwah 
before he left. 

in the middle of the year 929 M.E. (1764 A.D.), 
the people of Ambalapulay, Chunganacheny, Gottayam, 
Yetoianoor, and almost all the people of the nortoern 
districts exhibited symptoms . of rebellion. Th^ 
rapeared to be acting under the instigation of the. 
Zamorin and the lato . potentates of Thakankpor, 
Yadakankoor, im. Bama lyui Dalptupedi was there* 
fore oompell^ to advanw to these dmtricts w^ an 
army sufficient to. overawe the rebels. With aQ hu 
abihty and energy, being embarrassed and perplsked 
^ the confused state of aiiairB,he requested thwHfabA 
l^ah to visit the disaffected districts. The 
Bajah, not bemg in good healtly d^ttd his nrahew, 
the heir apparent, to the rebeDipus proyinoe w^hU 
umy. Neverthelflss, there araein to haws been MMit 
cause for anxiety, as even the brava Buba lyen 
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wah aontinoed to.aliow signs of nnesoness and agsm caii. 
rjeqnetted t^e Maha Bajah to yisit these places and 8^7 . 

th^ at leost for ten df^l The Maha Bajah did siv;' 
Though the rebellious spirit of the people subsided^on 
the appearwoe of the Maha Bajah and peace was 
restom, .BtHl the Maha Bfyah’s prudence dictated to 
him the ne^sitj of adopting more effectual and 
dedsive measures to check a rdiurrence of robellion 
in the northern parts of the kingdom. 

With this view, the Maha Bajah wrote to Hyder 
Ali at once, asking him whether he would render 
assistance with' his troops if His Highness was in need 
of it. The rising Mussulman chief of Mysore receired 
the Maha Bajah's communication with due respect, 
and promised to send a portion of his army from 
Dindigul, 'vik Gumbum and Goodalore. 

This private arrangement of the Maha Bajah with 
the dreaded Hyder ha'ving come to the knowledge 
of the chiefs of the disaffected provinces, they were 
all frightened and never showed the least propensity 
to rebel 

The Maha Biyah did not a'vail himself of the assist- 
ance promised bv Hyder^ The Maha Bajah kept silence 
on the sudect for, oh re-considerstion, it suggested 
its^ to His Highness that the admission of the 
M^reans into Travancore would ultimately prove 
injurious to the kingdom. Hyder appears to have 
written to the Maha Bajah, saying that his troops 
were ready, and asking why His Highness did not 
call for their aid. The Maha Btgah very politely 
and respectfully declined the profered assistance, 
infom^; Hyder Ali that his country was fortunately 
then emoying tranquillity and that the assistance asked 
for, ajoa so readifr granted, 'was not needed. The drift 
of this re|^ ihe Mysore chief understood and thus was 
soym the mat' seed of enmity between Mysore and 
q^vanoore, 

During the oontinaBiioe of war m mirth- Travsnomw, 
iferend ohangeS' to<^ place in this govemmeot of this 
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OBtf. Pandfan provinoes, indndn^ Msdoit^ 

“• Tiimwdly, Ac., amd the sover^ty finaDTiw^ , 
the hands of the Nabob of the Caniatio. The 
Bajah’s attention having been directed, for a long tOM 
pas^ to the management of the intemal affairs of' his 
tangdom and the suppression of the rebellion, in the 
north, he had neglected adopting measures for the 
protection and maintenance of his eastern possessions, 
mcluding Yal^oor, Kalaoaud, &o. The Nabob's 
Gktvemor at Trichinopoly took advantage of this 
opportunity and anpezed those tracts to the Madura 
province, and thus the Maha Bfyah was deprived of 
those places for a long time. 


In 927 M.E. (1752 A.D.}, Moodemiah, the Nabob’s 
Viceroy at Trichinopoly, growing powerful esta- 
blished himself as an indepe^dant ohirf, and being 
a very covetous man, disposed of viUhges and t^ri- 
tpries on reoei'ving sufficient consideration for them, 
lie Maha Bajah, understanding this disposition of 
Moodemiah, deputed Bama lyen Dalawah to Tinne- 
velly, where Moodemiah had arrived on a 'risit. Ths 
Dalawah represented the Maha Bigah’s ancient claims 
to the territories in the jsast. Fossessibn of the 
country lying between Gape Comorin and Bala- 
oaudj to the extent of arout 80 miles, including 
Valliyoor, 'was obtained for a sufficiently large con- 
sideration. Bams lyen Dalawah returned to Tre- 
vandrum altar stationingaboat 2,000 of the TravanCore 
Maha Bajah’s force at Balaoaud, for the protection oi 
the districts thns purchased by ^vfnoore. 


In 980 M.B. (1766 JLD.), Mahomed Ali, tha^ Nabob , 
of the Oaraatic, wished to sapplaiit Moodemiiffi, whb 
had jffoved refractory and had proclaimed hiizaeB 
sole ruler of the Pandyw The Nabob 

appointed his Genial, M^hus Khan, to suporse^ 
Moodemiah, and sent 1^ with a small force requestiag 
the Nabob’s allies, the Ea|^h at Madras, to send a 
detadunent to assist the £isn, sot on^ is sasua- 
ing his ofto, but also in brisgiBg the 
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ihe iEnglizb tw liad m eye on tite boaiiw^' mm 
l^Uy' prod^ve Pandyan empire, oomrainng &e 
ednnlTie^ of Madura, Trioliinopdly and TiuneveOy. 
The allied forces airiy^ ai TumereQy i^nt Eam- 
bliam 930 M.E. (iSarcdi 1766 A.D.),afier haring reduced 
Midnra on their way. When tluB intelHgence reached 
S^dacalid, the Traranoore gu^on^ consuting of 2,000 
aepoya etationed in that fort, was alarm^ and finding 
that they were no matdi for the combined forces 
the Nabob and the Englkh, the Travancore com* 
mandant abandoned the fort and Ealaoaud, and with* 
drew &e garrison to Thoralay. In Meenam-madun 
'(April)^ h&phuz Khan after tiudng charge of the fort 
ana establishing his. anthority there went to Tinne* 
TeUy and Colond Heron retnmed with the Engbih 
force to Tlichinopoly. 


Hoodemiah, who fled from Tinnerelly after hia'defeat, 
found an asylum under the^ protection of PulithaTer, 
a Poili^, and on the depai^re of the Endlish troops 
from %nnerelly to Tiiohinopbly, he ap^ed to the 
M^'Eajah for assistanoe am urged on him to take 
badt the lost territory of Elalacam . Pulitha'ver ahu 
offered his assistance, as that Pdigar was for a long 
time dependent on TraTanoore; ■ A strong foree, 
consis^g of 2,000 infantry and an equal number of 
oavalry,' was despatched from Trayanoore, aCocnn* 
panied by the prmoe and Moodemiah, and. wMowt 
much resistance Ealacaud was taken. The Ibfaa 
Bajah, .however, thinking that snoh a proceeding 
would offend ihe English Qovernment, ordered the 
withdrawal of his troops for some time, and postomied 
1 ^ opradtions tin he made himsdf smre that ime’ re< 
taking dt hk uSurped torritmieB would not the 
Engluh. The Maha Bajah subsequent^ ordered hadh 
a sufBoient force, under the command oi Oaptain 
D’^Lanoy assisted by the Fdigar Panthaysr. M^ne 
Khan’s Woops were defeated, ^ Ealaoiatd fori oap* 


n 
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imr. tured and the 600 m&nti^ and 200 oaraliy, who 
defended it, were taken priaOnera. TW the Maha 
Bajah onoe more reoorered Ealaoand and all the teni* 
tonea appertaining to it. The Trayanoore khigdoih 
now extmded from Periar in the north, to 
in the aonth. 

Towarda the middle of 980 M.E. and the beginninj^ 
of 1765 A.D., the Zamorin of Oalicut aent a formid- 
able armjr, under t^ command, of some of Ua anbor- 
dinate princes, to invade the Cochin Bajahi’s terri- 
tories. AQ the countries north of Cochin were taken 
possession of and military stations at Triohoor, Cran- 
ganore and Paravoor established. On the remon- 
strances of the Dutch, the further progress of the 
army, which was on its way to Thripoonithoray to 
attaclc that place, was arrested. In the following 
TOar 931 M.E. (1756 A.D.), the Zamorin met the 
Dutch Governor and informed him that he would spare 
the' Dutch ally, the Cochin Rajah, and his country, 
provided the Dutch join him in his intended invasion 
of Travanoore. The Dutch Governor very cunningly 
said that he would give this proposal his best oon- 
mderation, provided the Zamorin would dve back all 
the Dutch estates of which he had assumed possession, 
and enter into a treaty of perpeti^ alliance with the 
Dutch. The Zamorin also sent a reply gitnilitr to 
one sent by the Gfovemor, i. e., that he would give the 
matter his best consideration. 

While matters stppd thus, the Dutch Governor 
having written to the Maha Rajah of Travanoore, 
informed His Highness that the Zamorin was about to 
send down his troops by the backwater, as well aa by 
sea, every. pi;eparation was made by His Hi gbTiew to 
meet the invading army at Arookutiy as wbll as at 
Poracaud. The Zamorin’s army came Dy sea in a Isiige 
fleet of native craft, and as it was be^ landed. 
Captain D’limoy’s . force, accompanied by Ihnna lyen 
Dalawah, met the enemy and after a vj^g^Qroui etmouhter, 
oompdfled the Zamorin’s force to retreat yriik gr^ 
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kifto. of .UCe and Mamtinition. Many (rf tiie 

boats , iroro oaptored and daatroyed and spoHdcm-of 

the foroe was obowned. 

. TUs ^eat greatlj dieoked the Zainorin’s hao^^hty 
and arrogant' spirit. But, chagrined and humiliatea 
as he was, he again began to prepare for uiother 
ihTasion, and oolkotiag another army of Arabs and 
ITairs, he was about to start when he was oompeQed 
to relinquish his olgjsot and hasten, back for the pro- 
tection of his own dominions from the daws of tbe 
Ifysore lion,^ H^der Ali Khan, who then made a 
descent bn Malabar. ^ 

In 982 M.E. (1767 A.D.), the Oochin Bqjah, who 
was soHdtous for an intemew with the Travancore 
Maha Bajali, ever since he learned his mistake and 
suffered tlto midiap at Poracaud, and was now desirous 
of entering into a treatr with His Highness, repaired 
to Mavaldcaray, where the Maba Uajan then was, and 
tendered in person his apologies for his reckless pro- 
ceedings at Poracaud, which he attributed entirely to 
the ill-advioe of his friends and ministers. A new 
treaty was drawn out, by which the Gobhin Bajah 
deduwd perpetual alliance with Travtuacore Tolw- 
tarily cedro all those portions of his territories which 
the Tiayanoore army had conquered; relinquished 
all his claims to the northern’ petty prinripslitieB, 
.with tiie exception of AUangaud and Paravoor; and 
bound himself to refrain from all intercourse with the 
depo^ Bqjahs of Ambalaf>ulay, Thakaiikoor and Yh- 
dakuikoor. 

■In narrating a train <ff events, ooimeoted with 
battles and conquests, in chronological order, many 
useful plans and systmns of administration which were 
introduced and promulgated by this wise Maha Bqjah. 
and his meritonous minister, have been reserved fer 
special mention, and these shell now be noticed. 

After tile conquest of Kayemkulam and Amba- 
lapulay, and the signal victories over the l^akan- 
koo^ and Yadakankoor Bajahs, Gaftahi D’Lanty wm 
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OHAF. raised to the rank of GeneM aad appointed Com* 
iaandCT-in>Cliief of the Ihravahoore annj. He was 
erer a^rwards knovn to the TraTanooreans as ijho 
Valia ^ppithan, the Gh^. Captain, and in his lattte 
days was specially employed in stren^hening the forti- 
fications of tile conntiy. 

The Maha Bajah finding it an imperative necessity 
to adopt stroi^' and efficient defensiye measures atitiio- 
rized Kama lyen Dalawah to hare forts and otiier 
necessary defensive works constructed under the sole 
care and superintendence of General D’Lanoy. 

The construction of all the fortifications was finisl^ 
with great speed and economy. Strong forts, with 

g anite walls, were constructed enclosing t^e Maha 
ijah’s residence at Padmanabhapuram ; a still larger 
one, surrounding a hUl at Udayagherry ; and a third 
at Cape Gomonn, on the sea beach at Aluwak^y, 
south-east of the Cape Comorin pagoda. From tiw 
last, a strong wall was built up to the hill at Arm- 
boly, fortifying in a great degree the earthen works 
tJready thrown there, as a baimer between the sea and 
hois. Bastions, batteries mid powder magazines were 
also constructed at intervals. An iron foundry was 
established at IJdayagherrv where caimons, mortars 
and balls were cast, and all the batteries were sup- 
plied with the necessary pieces of artillery. After 
completing these works in the south, D’Lanov pro- 
ceeded to the north, ihid erected batteries on tne sea 
coast at different places between Caj^ Comorin add 
Foracaud. The fortifications at Quilon, Mavalikaray, 
Chunganacherry, CottaTOm, Yetmanoor and Muvattu- 
pulay were also strengthened. He repaired many of 
Ihe old forts of the late chiefs of the looalitieB and 
omistructed new batteries and forts -with laterite, 
cmme of which are still to be seen partfy in ruins, 
and othms in a damaged state, overgrown with brush- 
wood, sudi as those at Earuvannomr in Thodunolay, 
Xom^kam in Yetmanoor, Lalun in Meeoatdi^ 
Feravmn in H'uvattupulay. 
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apeoial xmiSL prodamatioii. lliow arUolei ynn to 
M aoU asbenruda by the airoar to the meiaihiiata, 
ivhole^ aa veil aa retail. Bnleavere finraed a^ 
eatabli ah ed for the goidiuioe of the oopuneroial dipart- 
ment aad apeoial royal prpolamatioiia wetv iaaB^ 
legaliaiag the mon<^ly of all auoh artSi^ 
airoar and prohibitiag all private dealinga m 
By tiieae enaotmento, it beoame. the lav that 
ooold aell these articles, even if prodnbed 1^ Idaii 'tt^ 
any one bnt the sircar and that no one oouM pnrQiaiie. 
thiMe artdoles, even for private oomabmptiflai^ famn e^: 
other quarter, save from the siroar atorea. 

The Dalavah then introduced the ayatem' df 
k^, for levymg duly on all artidlea tranankted ai^ 
transported from place to place. For thw parpoae^ 
rules vere framed llzing tarm rates for aU tiie artiolea 
and the duty to bd le'Hra thereon. Btatuma van ehe* 
fixed and persons appointed for the pw fo raiaaee ti 
the functions of eadi department. 

A methodical plan for manu&otnring salt v^ 
adop^, aad toe sale of that neoessaiy artade vas 
restoiotod to particular stations, vhere salt^stmtes 
and seUing-houses called Pandakasalas, vere opened. 
Bates for the purchase aad sale of salt througlmut ^ 
country vere at the same time fixed. To ensure ihe 
successful canying out of aQ toese measures a^ to 
give effectual support to the agencies enqdtyed u 
connection therevith, Bama lyen Dalavah vas oon> 
tinually moving about, vito a large retinue, from 
Padmanabhapuram to Muvattupiday aad vioe versA, 
and in toe course of a coufde of years, all the above 
systems vere peaceably aiA permanently estaUished, 
vitoout any great discontent am<»git tlto pc^Riiaee. 

The tooond stq[> adopted ly the Dalavah vis to 
regulate tiie expenditure of toe State in proportioa to 
its income vhich had been jveviouBiy atondtly ssaer- 
tained. In order to secure the enen^weoB a fixed 
scale, vitoout considerably exoeemng tiie ineoine, toe 
Dalavah had dravn out a Patkivu Eamtou (fixed 
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aooount), with great care ai}d precision, noting down obap. 
the expenses for the DeTaswams, Oottnpurahs, palaoe, 
revenue and militaij establishments, pensions, par* 
chase of goods, and for meeting all the contingent 
charges. This valuable and masterly Pathivu Ecmalca 
met with the full ^probation of the Maha Bajah and 
the officers of the State. Most of these rules are even 
to this day in observance. 

Bama lyen Dalawah repaired and constructed 
palaces for the Maha Bajah within the Trevandrum 
fort. In order to give additional strength to tl^ Ih'e- 
vandrum fort, the Old mud wall was partly enclosed 
by a nanite wall.' Before the work was finished, 

Bama lyen died. 


Several other wdtks of importance were executed 
under the personal superintendence of the Maha Bajah 
and his Dalawah, the greatest of which was the Sewali- 
purav, a building surrounding the pagoda measuring 
420 feet from east to west and 226^ feet from north to 
south. The breadth and height of this structure are 
respectively 20 and 23 feet. It is supported by 368 
pillars, each measuring 13 feet in height and 2^ met in 
^meter. The terrace is paved with granite slabs, 
each 25 feet long, 2^ feet broad, and If feet thick. 
The great merit of this undertaking is that it was 
completed in the seventh month after its commence- 
ment. There were 4,000 masons daily at yrork who 
were brought down from Madura, Trichinopoly, 
Tinnevelly and other places, and to assist them there 
were employed daily 6,000 coolies and 100 elephants. 

Similar to the above work was the eastern Oopuram 
(gate tower of the pagoda), the foundations of which 
were laid in 741 M.E. (1565 A.D.). It was undertaken 
and exeorted up to its fifth story in a very short time. 


The golden Dhwajam (flag stofi) was constructed 
and planted in front of the pagoda. The teak-wood 
for work was out from the Kakachel forest, some 
thirty miles east of Trevandrum, mid according to the 
Hindu Sastros, the wood was not allowed to touch the 
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wMSiipportM ligKmm aDddoduntiirlMn • 
w wM foBed and taraoe it ms canned to IWaadnwB, 
irithoot its once toiidiing the Kpoopd. 

The. palace at Padmanabhaporam and tiiat at £riiiii> 
napnmni as also several Oott^nrahs (leedi^*hoaSM}- 
lind oiiher nsefol bnildinn, ir&eB oonstroc^ nndor 
Baima Ijen's supermtenMnoe.* And all these ane 
now living monunmta of the .veraatQe talents (rf the 
rehowhed Maha Rajah and his able minister. 

Mavalikaray being a place bigUy* suited for com* 
mercial pwroses, especially for collecting and storing 
pepper produced in the neighbouring districts, Banm 
lyen made ^t {dace his head quarters, and in addi> 
tion to the store-houses, a set of large and spacious 
buildings was constructed and lUEavalikaray was 
miade the centre of the commercial department. 

After the subjection of the petty Rajahs, chufs, 
Madempimar, and Rttn Yeetil Pillamar, the Maha. 
Riyab Wiated certain measures in iwcoi^ee with 
the {descriptions of the Vedas, not only for ezpiatuw 
the sin incurred by war, but also for the procmriiy in 
the kingdom and its inhabitants. Hu Highnmu 
therefore convened an assendilage of all the learned 
Brahmans of Malabar, Tiimeveily and Madurp, and 
desired them .to make researches in the three Vedas 
and the six Sasteas and find out therefirom the most 
elective form of prayer to be ado{>ted for the above 
purpose. The Brahmans, after examination, recom- 
mended the Bhadradeepam and Murajapom cere- 
auaies and tiie prayers prescribed in the Vedas'as 
Observed by one of the Hshatru kings of a formn 
(Ear^veenujuna). This ceremony comdsts in 
lighting of a sacred lamp on the 1st of the montii 
ef Migarom (18th January) ; after sevoi days prayers 


e iNSt^lnmiMinNinoitly MtkbOiifaadmtaevieiaitf «( iSaAiar 
MamriMd M(odM rad an ganenlly fw taa bw«a* d BnAramera 
VMUra M duo for tho d tbo poor of «B ooitil. Inirf 

Ooltaiwn^ hra eimutaan Iw feodiog tto |Miir eiu * SM oilUa 
ota^ iMod-iiet intw)iMMMtaMi,aMdalmii4aaas» Wira aira 
asiabiliaad ia djffiiaiit paata of taO ooaa^^. 















nBKtM ^ 

aid dBbrii^ tloB ia to b» OB Iflt 

4agam (19m 3v3j), {orfire ooBMOiti?* jnesn. & tfte 
autb jear, mad owraMmy of IfamjipaB is to W 
performed. Itlaeta eigiit vem or fi%>ax di^ aad 
oa the coooludhm day, one htadred ^naaiidlMm me 
to belated, ^^mend memii^ref the vmOfmie* 
japtm is prayer by tana ; mwra is two, aaS ytymm 
is chanting, proycas, and so XnraimKmi ii the 
praying by turns of a large nnmbm d BrahaMm, 
who asBemUe at the great Pagoihk at ^rnnsaSanm 
and repeat the peayen from iue to ten in tim 
morning, and frtmi eight in tiie eeemis^. Xhe 
Mivra^ap^ also means a ehada^ oi Hw Vedas. 
This is intended, aa lus been afam^ said» for 
express pnrpose d devontiy imphMnng tim blesnngs 
of Froyidenoe on lim otnuifry and the royal lsBS%. 
This ceremony wiB, possflify, be coiwidered m mtam* 
ordinary mie by the modem world of tlw wad, Infe 
when the trae and real intention is lelHii into Sam* 
sideration, it need excite no wonder or ndimds^ im ih 
ia entitled to admiration, aa tlm aetfr%tnstilm Bm 
godly dispoBitionandpi^<rf Die aovansgs and Iho 
dej^ of his own rel^ioua oonvMicma. Ptwswi 
md praises ei Qod, whether (hey be repeatel in 
Hebrew, GmDc> Ls^ Hogiuli, fl yriae , or Sam«tt 
are all the same in intentwn, aa knm as we. (henliy. 
ani^oate the (hnator for n^y asm ioxipreneBs <x 
sina. No aensiUe pencm would merefem deride tlmn. 

ISiis general pn^er ami thaidiagNhg esremeim, . 
whidi 1 m not performed by any S Dm BBnda 
ldiq(B and priacies on andi a aoale lor ages, was cam- 
menoed by Dm Bigsh on dm Um IKDiimsm 
919 1C.E. (6& J«dy 1744X5.),^ th^ Urn leeordsd 
thttb Mdfljy liid ben 

in tiie at llilniifitlir mA TalwehF 

KiSrolaia ind fewi tiiM smmmM bj tha 

linooitoili of 

M the «Di ysw, m H.K. (17S0 the in| 
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oup. Mtniyapom was celebrated in the grandest possible 
style, St sn outlay of about two lacs of rupees, b 
iihe nezt year, 926 M.E. (1751 A.D.)', the coronation 
ceremony (Hirannya Garbham donation) was per- 
formed, Thtilapurusha danam having been already 
celebrated in 924 M.E (1749 A.D.). In 928 M.E. 
(1753 A.D.), the remaining 14 duiamB were performed 
at a cost of 8^ lacs of fansms or 1,21,000 and odd 
rupees. 

Though Travancore was now perfectly freed from 
the long continued molestations and opposition of the 
Ettu Yeetil Pillamar and their confederate chiefs, and 
the recurrence of oppression on their part had been 
rendered impossible by the subjugation or the insurgent 
feudatories ; though all sources of danger from neigh- 
bouring piincipaliues had been removed by the expul- 
sion of the petty Bsjahs from their strongholds ; and 
though success had attended all the acts of the 
Bejan in enforcing order and regularity in the kingdom, 
oc^tructipg fortifications, introducing a scheme of 
military orgamsstion, promulgating a sound system 
of administration, and bringing about a reign of perfect 
p^e throughout the Mahal^ah’s dominions, still 
Hk ]|^hness’ prudence and wisdom suggested his 
resorting tO fitrtaer measures for the protection of his 
ancient house and his dearly acquired possessions. 
OoBsequentty, this wise and remarkable sovoreign, who 
had latterly become more of a relijpons devotee tb*" 
a despotic king, adopted a moB4 important precau- 
tiouaiy mea|nire as a lasting and powerful check on 
any futiure internal commotion in wb country. This 
was effected by connecting the goyernment the State 

witii religion, and making the kingdom sacred in the 
eyes of w l^dus, in tiie manner : 

Alter the oonqiMBt of EhyeikkidaiB, and *fH"g 
powesnon of Dac kg a n aud, IS^ada SwartK^woi, 
and re-ertiAliahing the Tnyancete-dwiwims sqi to 
yaHiyrxm.m the east and Tliriounnapolay in the nmrth, 
theMa^ Bl^Iffeeeeded ra the tike Ith 
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Madpm -92& Jannttj 1750, AJD.), to tiie osup. 

great pagoda at Tre'^dmin, aooomfiaided bjthe lieir 
apparont/witik the other mate and femate menobera of 
the temily, and the prime mmister Auna lyen. Aftw 
aBsemhling all the priMta and tiie Brahmanioal body 
attaohed to the pag^ called the Yogakar ; Wjha 
Bajah with great- reterenoe and derotion laid his 
State aword on the Ottakel Mandapom, in the preaenoe 
of the image of Sree Padmanablm Swamy, and made 
over the kingdom of Travanoore to the Devaawam, 
ieclaring that from that day forward, he waa the vaand 
or agent of the deity, Sree Padmaaabha Swamy, and 
that he would conduct the affaira of the Idngdom aa a 
trustee of the Devaswam. From thia day, the M aha 
Bajah assumed the title of Sree Padmaaabha Dasa,” 
i. e., a servant or ministw of Sree Padmanabhan. 

This measure, we may reasonably believe, had the 
desired effect, for since that time the people of Tra* 
vanoore have had a devoted attadhment* and sacred 
regard for the royal house, and this has continued 
unchanged up to mis day. This- religious regud for 
^e sovereignty is so great that the people of Travan* 
core both high and low would not dare to speak ill of 
the Maha Bajah or the royal family, for they hold that, 
by domg so, they commit a sin Imown as “ Swamy* 
^hum,” which means doing mischief to the Swamy 
(the deity or lord). 

Thus, this -wise Maha Bajah stiengthened thb posi* 
tion of his heirs with every sui^rt, religious, pohtioal 
or military. 

* “ Bat iMioagh tk* tatir* tfitom ou onlv tfini ' b* da?alo|Md, toiu 
o( ita iMdinatMtOMi and ohi&aetsrittie praoiplM diMorranbl* fram 
theirmanUtn aiiotiiaiid tb« dntof thpM isadorotM oitMliinMit 
bMm by oil dMca1pt£>a« ot people to the Bejab to vhoee ehentoter 
thi^ MO tMubt-to atteob on idee borderteg on tbe ■eared, from tbte 
prMplatbm bbedieaoe to bii oomneiidf, wbetber impoeed direct or 
tbro«^ the aaenop of Ua minitter, who ii generelly kadewto tlual- 
bp (Sbt (jtU Of lltlemb w implieit.” 

SeUotioii* trOBthe reoorda of Treveaeoro, Bert U, page 16. ' XdMtta* 
nent artbar^i Bpport f orweided to the UediM Oonnuiiat bp Odonel 
Moan, SStit SMeBbar 1810. 
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It lias been abeadjrsaid that during the reign ot the 
frantor Bajahs, Travanoore had made, an anemneut 
the Governor of the Pandj^ em|nre at Trioldiio* 
potjr. promiaiw to pay a nominal annual tribute for 
obtaiubg mili&y aid, but eabsemientty, the Nabob of 
the Oarmitio having taimn the direot government of 
that empire, the Bajah oonsiderea it. .wia^ and 
pmdent to renew this treaty directly with Ibe Nabob, 
which was aooordii^ly done upon more favonrable 
terms and conditions. By this treaty, the powerful aid 
of one of the greatest potentates m Bouthem India 
was secured to Travanoore, whidh was bound to pay 
to the Nabob 6,000 rupees, and a tribute in the shape 
of an elephant annually, the Nabob promising to afford 
every protection to Travanoore from fore^ and local 
enemies. Thus Travancore became perfejsfly secure, 
haying two powerful allies to guard and protect her, 
the Nabob m the east and tw Dutch in the west, 
whOe the English merchsnt|«t Anjengo were also ready 
to assist her when needed.'"' 


After ihaking the kingdom of Travanoore the {uo- 
perty of &ee Pandara Vagay, and conviurting all 
denominations of the State servants into Sree Panda- 
rakariynm Ohay«rargal |)nen who perform the dpiy of 
the holy financial administration), the name of the 
talooks (districts) was dianged wd styled Mandapa* 
thomvathukal (the gate or presence of the pagow,) 
and all business 'uas now carried on under the new 
titles. The Maha Bajah having next ordered fiama 
Ijm Dalawah to fra^ regular accounts and rules 
for fixing permanent taxes on lands and gardens, 
ofSmu c(anmeneed a survey of them in 926 M.B. 
(i76i A.IX), and ocm^ioted and completed thk hdN)> 
rhiiBi work throughout Travanotue in b29 1C.B. (1754 
AJPi.) ' The first Anyaoattu account (assessment) in 
ThUnmewie was.den^ hnined mit afte.tfahi 
and thn h^dera (rf law and gardeauiwtte lanridiad 
wi^ 0 mita (registty). 

. good' 'mds 'ind water ' |or 
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tba (SdaT^oiaBM ^ pMseagen as wall m for tbs cauf. 
oonveDMikit mardi troops, w^ opened dnring diis 


Tbe most rraiarkable of these were die oanal 


whieh oonaeots the baokwaters. of Quilon and Eajem* 
kidam thiongli Ohowray and Poninannay, the eand 
^ which die KaartUgapilly riyer is joined with the 
j^j^emknlain broad baokwa^ at die north eastom end 
of it, pasang through the yillam of Kayemknlam and 
Fatldyoor to the north up to mu aboye riyer, and the 
Paroor oanal, south of Quilon by which a passam was 
opened between the backwaters of Paroor and E&ysye. 


While Rama lyen Dalawah was thus carrying on 
his most Bucoesinul administration, he fell ill at 
Mayalikway, in Dhanu 931 M.E. (1756 A.D.) and 
when his recoyery was despaired of the Maha Rajah 
felt exceedingly sorry and directed the Elia Rajah, 
Bda Runa Yurmah, to proceed to Mavalik^y and 
visit Rama lyen, and ascertain from him his wishes 
as to the modeNin which His Highness could per* 
petuate tbe memory of so trustworthy and upright 
a minister, and one who had proved himself e veritimle 
hero. Elia Baj^ had also been commissioned to 
convey the Maha Rajah’s expressions of sympathy 
with the sick minister. 


The prince started at once to Mavalikaray and 
found the Dalawah in a sinking state, and bn corn* 
to him his uncle’s wishes, Rama lymi 
disclaimed any personal right to the proposed honor, 
saying that he was merety an instrument in the hands 
of his royal master. Rama lyen obswved at the 
same time that he had acoemphshed all his aims for 
tile go^ of the kingdom, but the only m^ter in itiuoh 
he was disappointed was, that he was not pomitt^ to 
oonqumr and annex the whole of the Ooohin Rajah’s 
teiTtimries sad add that Baiah’s nasse to the Travan* 
core pieoaimi. list, along witii tiw names all tile other 
miiaoei oonqiiBr^ aina poiskmed by the strong bund 
of tin Haha^jih. 
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OBAP. EQo HighneBS the Ilia Bajah returned to l!r0vaa> 
and. soon afterwards Bama' I;fen IHdavah 
e:qnred. The Maha Bajah on hearing :h^Bi the prince 
all that had.transpired, ajs wdl as the sad mtelhgenoe 
of the Dalawah’s death, was oyerwhehned with sorrow, 
and Bis Bu^ess took it so to heart, that eyer 
after. Bis l^hness* mind hieoame a pr^ to mekn- 
oholy reflections. 

It was reported, asa matter of great surprise, that 
no priyate property of. any considerable yalue was 
found in the deceased Dalawah's residence, though he 
had been closely attached to the Maha Bajah from his 
boyhood, and li^'held the most responsible appoint* 
ments of secretary to the Maha Bajah for eight years, 
and latterly that of prime minister for the long period 
of nineteen years. ' 

The death of Bama lyen Dalawah cast a gloom oyer 
eyery heart, and the 'wnole administration seemed to 
haye been under the shadow of a dark cloud for a 
time. 

No successor was appointed in the room of Bama 
lyen for the next two years, but the funottons of 
prime minister were dischaig^ 1^ lyapron Marthanda 
Pillay, Saryadhikariakar. . The Malm Biyah, though 
only 53 ye^‘ of age,, began to feel unwell and 
gradually became weak and infirm and died on the 
27th Mithunam 933 M.E. (1758 A.D.), without the 
least pain or agonyv in perfect consciousness and in the 
full possession of aU his faculties. ^ 

> The Maha Bajah expired, sinking quietly as if he 
fell adeep, in the presence of .all the memhiers of the 
royal fasmy, and a large crowd of attendants, officers, 
&o., Ac. But a few hours before his death, he called 
the heir apparent before him andgare that prince his 
last adyioe on the following points 

1. ** That no deviation whateyer durald be made 
in r^;a^ to ^ deffication of die kmudom to Snae 
PadittBiAbha Slramy, and that all fuzzier Nirrhorial 
acquisitlonkiffionld be niade oyer to the IBevaiswiHin,” 
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2. “Thai not a hair’s breadth of alteratitHi or cntar. 
deviation ahoold be made in tiie eataldiahed ftfaiwtAiaff 
a^ the inatitntions connected witili &e aune.” 

8. “ That no &mify diaaenaion’ or quarrel ahonld 
be allowed in the royal houae.’’ 

4. “ That tile ezpenaea of the State ahonld not be 
allowed to exceed the income.’’ 

5. “ That the palace expenditure ahonld be defray* 
ed from the profita of the commercial department.*’ 

6. “ That,, above all, the friendahip exiating . 
between the EngUah Bast India Company and Travan- 

ahonld be maintained at any risk, and that fnll 
confidence ahonld always be plaoM in the aujqport and 
aid of tiiat honorable aasooiation.’’ 

On the solemn assurance of obedience 1^ the prince 
to all tiiese really valuable instructions, the dying 
Hahn.^jah exhmited signs of nerfeot' satisfaction, 
and with a happy face, blessed nis worthy nephew. 

After afew minutes’ ailenoe, he committed Im soul to 
hia Creator by repeating prayers and hymns in praise 
of -the aupreme Spirit. 

l%ere have been . numerous instances in which it 
ww clear that divine succour had been extended to 
this eixtremelv piotu Kaha Bejah from his boyhood, 
sonm of whicm were described in this and in the pre- 
ceding Chapter, but a very noticeable one, the writer 
thinks, has' not been brought into prominence in the 
narration of tiie train of events, and tins omission he 
v^l now try to remedy here. 

During tiie lone continued war with Eavemkolam, 
the Maha B%jah°B treasury was completely drained 
and a aerioua daanoial embtunrasament ensued, when, 
to the help of tne Maha B«^, was found by divine 
Messing, in a viSaga called Eulashekhara Maugalam, 
attaohM to tiie Yattookavu Adhikaram, in the Tre- 
vandmm- dii^riot, micea of valuable gems ccmaistinff 
of . m^'s-^ and ruby of an infrrior quMiiy called 
Thahm 1^ tiie natives. This was followed 1^ the 
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of «iinil«r mines about ^ , , 

m T^bvaoeodey Kodaman near itij^ia^' 
Ifaiiitnanlra^ in Sliera^g^beeL 

iamdeati in mid reooHeetioaa of the career of 
tins lUm Baidi his prime miaiater Ijeny 
floitiriabea in times wnea western dvilization and 
edaeation were ankaown in Traraae^nnd wbea tbe 
Ban^waas ooasidered the natives a herbaroos iiati on, 
pe.foi^ not only ia tiie annals at ^vanoore aqd 
its cdEeial reomds, bat have also fonaed the'tbmaeB 
of tile 8(m« of the peasaatiy. The boatmeny as well 
OB tile dajlaboarers and even native peili^ero, have 
thdr mums founded upon the doiahs of tiiis Haha 
Bigah sad manj of hk iaudaters, of whom Bamalven^s 
name staads foremost. 

There are various anecdotes oft^ related with 
d^ht, about this famous Maha Bajah aad his heroio 
mmisters, bik mimj being upaatiimitimtted b^ records 
are not noticed in this wor^. Nevertheless, a few 
of the rdiabk ones conomaiag the Jiajidi 
mid his meritcoions ininister, may suffice to timw 
how that monartii and his prime numstw were evm* 
r^y to sacridce their pwu oOntimts, wl^ ooxitribu* 
ting to the wtiim of the eoun^, and also how 
rirwt mid impartial they were in the promotion <rf 
the ^b]k weu 

Dariitg ^ time the water diannel frcm Bonmanay 
towsr^ the south, hi mentioned adwve, was heing 

mmpd, a part of the loeality was imM ni^, and tim 

. on a wi w l had to be cat through the middle of it. 

S I ^ bl sa tin g not bd^ lamwtt » those dm, 
IJbbowuns t^ <m)y agency wheritiiy tie un^ 
he It 'WM: .omtiiaat!^ 






^ ''0r9i liflllii ^ 

fgtjf*! 

IMI w iMNdMutt unit Iml tbtslciiur thttfc tiba 
Mfiow Of ^ Se 

piBid wof^ tilo Bolilk ovdnod obs of tlie stone oolton 
to p^erao 0 ^leep fame in tiie roek. !l%if ' heyiiw been 
doM thelCshe Bi^ ocdored tiie servant to^ tbe 
p(m of the mnbrelu in tlie bolot and seated himself 
nader its sha^, direotuur the servant to wmrk in the 
oa^ akmff with the ooraes. This hcde in the iwdc, 
SM the pboe where the ¥aha Bejah was seated, are 
stul seen at a plaoe between Pomnanay and Pa^hna* 
nablufmram as a monument of the persevmaaoe and 
energy of this wise sovereign. 

It is also said that after completing the oonstruotioB 
<rf the granite biding called Seewali Punnr, £ng- 
mmts and ohipphigs m gran^ were left abwt ^ 
{daee, and there was scwcelv any spot within the wall 
of tile pa||oda tiiat was not wfignred 1^ sudi rublKish. 
The festival in the pagoda being near at 
the M a h a Baiah orderea the clearing ci the place with 
all possible baste, but the vrork was somewW of an 
Hei^ean natioe, and coold not be finished qu^ti^. 
But one dav, tim Mtiia Biqah lumstif attested the 
nhne, and fonnd me thousand men at wmk. His 
Highness quietiv set h im se lf among the worknwn, 
spread hk handleerchM which he had in his hand, 
md pi^iag' a nnaB quanti^ ci granite tiiimiius,. 
carried them m his head and threw Amnoutinlde ^ 
wall, and wallmdsin^ to tike p^we. nds so stann- 
latsd md) tike wniragasqa, hot sbo the sneeta 
ton 4 ti^ bigbn svemaf »e(i^wasperfseify.c«Mssd 
Oldlltiie*idihMb ■ ' 

' shriwlhiassl'-'.tiie'iliehe' ... 

'inyjiii^ MiMiis 
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CD^. EQghness on oertain basiness, bat before o(»imeneing 
with their errand they enter^ into a long preamble, 
when the Maha Bajah interrupted them giarely and 
said ** men, don’t be too tedious, life is short.” 

It may not be out of place to narrate here another 
a very instruotiTe anecdote, regarding the Maha 
B^ah and his minister Bama lyen, ezemplihring the 
strict and rigorous discipline exacted from the royal 
family, oTen from the heir apparent to the throne, and 
showing likewise how rigimy the established rules 
were enforced and how independent the position of 
the prime minister himself had been inade. Daring 
his minority, the Elia Bajah, Bala Bama Yurmah (the 
heir apparent^, was very fond of dramatic and tnea> 
trical entertainments. On a certain night, while the 
performance was going on, the oQ in the lamps running 
short, the prince ordered his attendant to go to- the 
paj^da store and fetch a quantity, but the store-keeper 
said that he could not give the oil without the sanction 
of the Dalawah. The prince enraged at this, ordered 
1^ serrants to enter tM store, and forcibly take the 
required quantity of oQ. 

The next day the matter was reported to Bama 
lyen, and through him it reached the Maha Bajah’s 
ears. Bama lyen suggested to His Highnois the 
imperatiYe neoessiiy of adopting such measures as 
i^ould dieck the young prince’s propensity to cany 
out his arbitrary orders, and the decision arrired at 
WBS to deport the prinqt at once to the palace at Cape 
Comorin, .where he was to reside and pmorm penance 
aafl derotion to the goddess, and implore her mercy for 
rightii^ his understanding and sense. The ^inoe 
walked out, without a murmur, either from hmsetf, 
from his good mother, tim sonar Banee of Attin^ 
w frmn the other members of the for it had 

alwayB been one the peculiar virtues et the Travaa- 
eote royal^froiuly to be strio% obedieBt to head, 
ithoMoi^Ihe rest consider as solemn law. Aj^ior 
mSmbw, ’evmi tiM immediate hsir to the Atvone, 
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liinuelf ih |H«senoe of Mi pesior as aa emAf. 
'pr^&aaxj memlier of aooiety in Mi bearing, address, 
ai^ deportmrait. The jnaior membo*, in addressing 
the sovereign), says “ your holy self * and in speaking 
of himsdf your.^MsSl/' Kohe wonld dare to say 
"you" or ** 1.” Shoh are the forms enjoined by the 
rules of this royal faanily from time immemorial, and 
any instance of departure from this sacred observance 
or presumptuous speech on the part of any member, 
has been unknoim in this kingdom. 

Bama lyen Dalawah, though a Hindu Brahman, 
oentihued an unmarried man, and kept aloof from all 
fa^y eonneotibns from the day of to entering the 
sendee up to the day of his death. He is said to have 
laughed at his frien<k’ telling him that a Brahman’s 
soul' could not be sayed-according to the canons of the 
Ye^, unless his son performs- his funeral rites, and 
that , conseqtien^ he should enter into the inatri- 
mohial state. He observed that he had to look to a 
better and still more important and primary matter 
concerning himself in tms world, than the one in the 
next, that is, his service to his sovereign and his duty 
to his fellow creatures. Should he bind himself into 
a relationship with any family by noarriage, he said he 
should find himself entangled in a net, restraining his 
free movements, and thwarting him in the consoien* 
tious discharge of his public functions. In consider- 
ation of these points, he resolved to romain an unmar- 
ried man through the whole course of his life. 

It also appears that the Dalawah had a Sudra 
woman near Mavalikaray as his concubine and that at 
his death he left a packet in her hands, with instruc- 
• tions to produce the same before His Highness the 
Maha Rajah, after the- Dalawah’s death- This poor 
woman was unable to present herself' before the 3iaha 
Rajah during that sovereign’s life-time, but it is satis- 
factory to find that in the next reign, she went to Tre- 
vandrum, and that fortunately the packet reached the 
hands of the Maha Rajah, ^o, on opmuiq^ it, yrm 
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oMK wtaBoiedtol^*^ tidEB(» in tlie liuidwi^^ 
^ Bnnn lynni tMing tosttim onitodisn of .Hiat 
nwi npoor wnawa and an oii dbpradint upon lum; 
thaf ana &iei^ Hia Highnaai^ diaritabl^ w^oe; 
and that the tax of a few onaekrama on the garden in- 
wfaidi die had her oottaM and on the acre of land 
adjoining it, whidi waa ud) hers, might be made the 
royal grant oi Anabhavam to her. EUa Highneas 
after penuing the ti<^, handsomely rewards her, 
over and arore die recommendation ot the late 
miiustw. 


It waa during the reign of this sorereim that an 
ordw akin to tut of knighthood, was estamished as a 
kind of stimulus'to those in the public service. 
Distinguished servioea were rewarded by this honor. 
It eras denommated Ohempahardmm. The cere* 
monies observed *on -the occasion of conferring 
such a ride are as follows The recipimt of thfe dis- 
tinguished honor when selected, is presented before 
the Maha on a propitious day feted- for the 
oeroDonial. Bis Highnus then, delivming a short 
speech in the’ presence of all the ofBoers ci State, 
eapressive oi the satisfaction afhwded by the knight- 
to Tostify Hia Highness’ bestowing such an 
exalted tiw pn him, gives him some specu jwesenta 
and nameo him by the tide Ghempakanmen after his 
name. The .fcnignt then proceeds to the gate of the 
palace followed by the prime minister and other 
o fl b i a la . -At the ga^ in a hall attadied to it, takaa 
l^aae dm udmaqaent ceremony which ocmsistB in dm 
p raa entati oai of aimw {Heoemaperaliarkiidof 
ejg9h|aids]i^,ddled Veeravdy Fattn andthe waar^ 
ac a and d new doihes. The kni^ being: 
fx^a^i niter dm &av«aoom fadmm, mm 
fad nf ^ iPc is tied rennd me head, leityii^ dm 
Iheaadaetcf two aadahalf er .d gc nf itde^ , 
HiBi'iQf 4 low niliBe - SEo il ttisli' 

'' 
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ibea^ oarmd in praoMibn, MOcnapMoiM 
band, a amhU detaohiaeat oi aSitairT, jtognilier nitii 
idl tile Btete petma, karilcanla, and otiur aemnieb 
The prooMuon aoTea rovnd tia four atineta 
fau^ tiw fbxt, and retarna to tiie fate, wheie tile 
kn^jhtdiamoimta fromtiie dephaat aara pr ope ed a trith 
tile prime miniater who ia waitiiig lor hha to ^ 
latier'a aest where the knight then ^oya tiie privileM 
of heing aeated with the miniater. l^e new mght la 
now preaented with a quantity of. betel kavea and 
areoannta, togetiier with a few ripe limea in a rilrer 
plate, eaOed thattom or thampalam, and thua enda 
the oer^Bumj. From thia di^ tiie title Chempakura- 
mm. POhgr ia alwaja added to hia name. 


The Jfaha B^ah adopted aereral other meaanrea for 
rewarding meritoriotta mm, by giving titlea, preaenta, 
UittdB, &o., 4w., too nonmrona to m drtailed hme. 
Snifioe it to any, tiiat every moouragonent waa hrid 
put to the memoera of the variooa aorvioea, and while 
toleration wna 'impartially extended to the pe(^e in 
Mnitfal witihont leferenoe to Oaate or creed, Hmdna, 
Obriatiana, Hahomedana ax^ Jewa were all a^wedtim 
ezoeiae of their reimective rdigiona Ire^ and withont 
-being moleated mr diatnrbed % any pne; but tibey 
were not allowed to exhibit the leaat qurit (rf rivahp 
or diaaffeetion amongat themaelvea. In ahoart* Ity tiiia 
wiae and impartial govnnment, the people of Tatvan* 
core in general, aa weD aa all the rarkar offiripla held 
the aovereign in great veneration, and locked apon 
Hm Hij^neaa aa a common father to titwn. 

The Miim Bajah waa nmat eoeamnioti, and knew, 
wali the vahie m pdblio numey; e«»a 
^ etilecitod from tlw pec^, and Inmi 
oopktty waa naetoty lipinti. Bla 
boild any awgadteent ptiaoe* Idte- — 

Haialf • pillee it - Madafa' far^hie 
mo&tion ' 'and oomidtis 

tiiiaed.'or inii 

till '. Vl i' iiMiw i 
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OHAF. paUio monenr. All tke wealtdi the Haha fiigah 
.J^ acquired duiiug a reign of about thirty 'years, was 
applied to honorable and useful purposes, to tbe 
oonsoUdstion of his kingdom by territorial acquisitions 
and vast improrements ; which, to ibis day^ raoudly 
and eloquently proclaim the renowned Mahanajah's 
incomparable wisdom and justice and the grandeur 
and splendour of his Government. 

The following observations on the talents and heroism 
of this sovereign, described by Fra Paolinoda San 
Bartolomeo, In his “ Yoywes to the East Indies** are 
here transcribed, as corroborative of what has been 
detailed in this history : — 

“ Tne kings of Travanoor had hitherto been insigni- 
“ ficant princes, whose territories extended only arout 
” fifteen or twenty miles up the country from Cape 
“ Oornari ; and were, besides, not very fruitful. The 
sovereign of this district, at that time Vira MaHanda 
“ Pala, was uncle to the present king Bama Varmer. 
“ He was a man of great pride, courage and talents ; 

capable of undertmdng grand enterprises, and from 
“ bis youth had been accustomed to warlike operations. 
“ As he had concluded an alliance with the king of 
“ Madura, it needs excite no wonder, that, agreeaby to 
“ his character, he should conceive the idea of mak- 
“ ing conquests, and of enlarging his improduotive 
" dominions by the acquisition of new provinces. For 
“ this purpose he c^sed the river Pahr in the year 
“ 1764 ; fought a decisive battle w^h kin^ Oiangaeeri, 
" and, having entirely subdued him, Imd waste his 
“ toritories with fire and sword ; caused the 
“ palaces, and even some of the Fagan temides, to be 
dmnolished; and took {wisoners the neidibonring 
" p^y princes. The latter had oeen oaisd in by 
“ Ciamgaetri to his assistance ; but they woe at <^h 
“ variance wiih each other, and- too much qooapied 
“ i^th toeur own feuds to unite in one o^auton eaase 
ai^iMt rtro Mdrianda Polo, w^h advmtced to Afrit* 
eattk wl^h is only three .lea|^ dnriiaid towatde 
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“ (be BpQth from Codbia. His conu&aader in diief, (mn. 

3lbrttmdapuUa, laid ue^ (o <be place, and oon».^j ^ 
*' tmoed his oor^qaests, which -wen completed 1^ M. 

“ Eostatios de' Lanoy, with whom I formed an ao« 

“ quaintuioe at CwriapaUi in the year J777. He 
“ ^Te Samiri on (he other side of the river from 
” Alangatta and Codmgalur ; assigned a small spot to 
« the king of Cochin for his support; made hunself 
“ muter of all the fortruus ; put (he ki^’s troops 
“ on' the same footing u (he European ; divided among 
“ them the oonipiered lands ; caused them frequently 
“to march through the country with full military 
“ parade, in order to keep the people in subjection to 
“ their rulers ; and after Ftira itaHcmda'g death, gave 
“ the kingdom, in which perfect tranquillity wu now 
“ restored, to the present sovereign Bama Farmer, 

“ who had jut entued the twenty-fourth year of his 
“ age. Thu ended the dominion of the pe%^ Malabar 
“ sovereigu and princes : thus wu humanity avenged ; 

“ and thus were the orimer; punished, and the licenti- 
“ ouness supprused, by which this country had been 
“ distracted ever since the tenth century. 

“ Of a great part of the above events I wu myself 
“ an eye-witness : the account raven of the rut is 
“ taken from the information m persons worthy of 
“ credit, and in particular from the valuble manu- 
“ scripts of Father Cruz Fernandez, a Malabar priut, 

“ which contain a minute relation of the war carried 
“ on by Vira Martamda Pala. 1 had an opportunity 
“ al«> of’oonsidting a great many original oocuments, 

“ quoted in this work, which were preserved among 
“ uw uohives of tbe miiudonary establishment at 
“ Verapole. I conversed UkewiM on ^ subject with 
“ tlm present and hk generab MorfandiwwKa and 
“ M. u Lanoy, who pU tb^ often came to Fertile, 

“ ami to whom we were indMited, besidu other marks 
“ cf kjndaeBS, for freeing onr eobvmit, chnroh, and 
^ rarrounding district, fr^ tite pqrment (d all tuu.** 

La ine, the writer (d tiiis Instcry feels proud that 
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kit aeowinte «iid ebterratikiwi an ivS^ fl Wfr d xwated 
kgr (he veooi^ raiiaoiis of Bajah £&> T. MadatsBow, 
tM Dewaa of TntTaaoore, who, as, (he head (rf the 
hdidaktration for many yean had the ofqwrtaaity of 
eaoertaiiiiiig every feet oonne<^ed with tlw Idogdom of 
TravamoOTe and its internal administration, both-from 
reomrda and from enquiries. This able native kn^ht, 
irho is widely known, has undertaken the work of 
writing a History of Travanoore, and the oimioft given 
him ‘about this sovereign, as published in the 
Malayalam translation of his unj^ublished work, may be 
here quoted as fully corroborating the writer’s obser* 
rations regarding one of the greatest of Trannooio’s 
longs. 

*< The Bajah whose rei^ has been Iwoim^ht to 

"a dose is oestainly one of the most remarkable 
'* figures in the history of Travanoore. He came to 
“the throne whfle yet young, and amid difficulties 
“ and dangers. He Merited a small territory, full of 
'.‘anarohy and disorder. In the earlier days of his 
*' rule, hu life was often eiqposed to the hand of the 
“ «« He had to wandw in disguise and barrowly 

“ eso»ed viokot death. But his miwgy «id deoiaion 
*' eiuioled h^ to establish internal tranquillity. His 

mgncHbf no difflkraby in sdeoting the most effi* 
“ cient instruments for oanyi^ on the administration. 
*!BSs ambitaon and miterprising spirit led him to 
** ei tend his dqminioas abnoat to the present limits of 
*i Trairanoore. His wisdom and modnution made it 
“saw lor 1^ to oonsdkkte ids bonqnests and to 
fSTOMr Idmsdl tohis anljeots. Barrhm seme td the 
“early acts ef his reign, whibh were didated by the 
H stem aeessaities ef a stmagle iar Mi de n o a, he iras 
“uadeabMily a jad and bumaM ri^. - Be «<«• 
“ddaMhg^ieiwded IbeM 11^ 

^aftsandyv iBabn^rolnoewaaiin^^ 
adid'B-ibip'M Bte.ehawMia' 

& bawntoea M 
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” relates lihat hct in disgoise Mlidted alms from a rich o^. 
*' niggard snlgtet and on being mdd^ refused, tbe dis- 
** msted sovereign oondsoated the miser’s aooumnlated 
“ hoards and dedicated them to the support of a charit- 
*' able foundation for die benefit of the neighbouring 
" poor. It was that verj benerolehoe that induced 
'* a life of frugality and abstemiousness as a means 
"of increasing the reteurces to be employed in the 
" exercise of that Tirtue. The Maha Euah was ter teom 
" indulging in that magnificence whiim is the charao* 

" tmistic of Courts oriental. His tastes were simple. 

" His dress and equipages were almost jnimitiTe ; his 
“ mansions displayed no great arohiteotam splendour ; 

" and his court and all that appertained to it showed 
" that what was useful was decidedly preferred to what 
" was showy or gorgeous. He was so intensely pious 
" that he may be regarded as a rjeligious devo^ in 
“ the purple. Yet he by no means neglected the 
"numerous and daily duties which sovereign power 
"devolve on him. These he got through with 
" application and despatch. It is said that, on the 
" occasion of an audience given to two ambassadors 
" ^m a neighbouring State, one of them began a 
« long harangue which the .other was preparing to 
“ omitinue. " Be not tedious" said the Maha Bajah 
f with an austere brow, " life is short." The most 
" memorable feature of his reign was the uniform and 
« unvarying good fortune that attended him in all his 
" enteiprises for the benefit of his country ; a good 
" fortune which the orthodox Hindu of the period 
fondly ascribed to the sinoerity of the incessant 
" protection aoooritod to temples. Brahmins, women 
"aiidodwB." 
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Um PADMAltAWA DAAA TANJl vAk BAXA VJtajUJt mfUOk . 
XHASA mBBTAPATBI KDIIHAT BITSSAM MAffUtij BAJAS' 
BAIUSAJAB BABAOUB BBAHBHinJTr^O MAHARAJAH. 



|IS Highnese Bama Vunnah was the late Maha 
Bajah’s nmhew ^ heir apparent to the 
masnud. He succeeded his uncle when he 
was 84 years of age. His Highness had b^n trained . 
and brought up by his unde so that he should' Idnw 
behind him one worthy to be his successor. Thin 
training, together with the extraordinary talents which 
nature had bountifully bestowed upon him, made the 
new sorer^^’s character remarkaole in his exalted 
position, mving been dowly attached to his unde 
nom his boyhood, and harihg taken g^t interest in 
the administration of the country. His ffighness was 
quite in his den^ent in his new sphere, and found no 
oiffioulty, in carrying on with firmness, the system of 
GoTdmment established by his unde, and in con> 
ducting it on the prindples, rules and regulations 
already adopted add mtroduced 


iniese mles and regulations had not been fully estab- 
lldied in tihe newly acmiired territories in the north, 
and dierefore, His Hi^ess inaugurated his reign by 
adopting measures for that purpose. He next turned 
his attenticm to. the fn^dr mprorement and nemodd* 
lii]^ of the forces, training and disdpliniBg additional, 
men undmr various dominations, and mhgmg the 
1!lS8vano(ne army to an emud footing that <n tiie 
Gamatio Hahiob-and the English, cf whose foroes the 
Ifaha Bajah was a particular adinirer. 
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Sepoy regiipentSi Pattan or Mogul battalionSi Bikh 
and imput battalions, artillery and oavcJry veg^* 
ments, and artificers, consisting of all castes of 
volunteers, which were organist in the late reign, 
were now furnished with new accoutrements and arms. 
The garrisons between Thovalay and Euriapilly were 
increased. 

The revenue and judicial administration of the 
kingdom was improved. The acting Dalawah, lyeppen 
Marthanda Pillay Valia Sarvadhikariakar was con- 
firmed in his appointment, and the position of a 
number of efficient and sdect officers, wno were hold- 
ing various appointments under the deceased sovereign, 
were improved by their promotion to responsible and 
more important offices, and the entire system of admin- 
istration was again improved and re-modelled, without 
materially violating the principles of the late Govern- 
ment. 

The whole kingdom was made into three divisions,* 
viz., Vadakaymukham (northern division), Fadinja- 
raymukhan (western division), and Thecl^ymukhfmi 
(southern division) ; each of these divisions was placed 
under the control and supervision of a Valia oarva- 
ihikariakar, and these again were subdivided and plac^ 
under Sarvadhikar^ars, and the same were again 
made into districts, and over each of the districts a 
Eariakar was appointed. The districts were, moreover, 
subdivided into Maniums, Eelvies, Adhikarems, and 

* Under the Dalawah or Dewan, there ie a ohain of oiBoen, ah 
dependant on each other in reBolai; gradation for the management of 
the rerenne and all other affaire of Goyernmenti thne the whole 
eonntiT ii parcelled out into a certain number of anwd diTieions o?er 
each of which a principal ojf&oer termed Yflia Saryadhikariakar preeidea 
and hie anthont j eztende to all mattere d a reyenne, commercial 
and jndioial nature. Theee great portione of the oonn^ are again 
diyiaed into a certain nxiL^^r of parte, each under the aeoemoarj 
3ontrollmg mam^ment of a otfv a a hi ka r iakar and theae again are 
■ub^yided into diatriota, under thv managMnent of a Kariafar, who 
baa a reaidenoj in certain principal jplact.^ in niadiatriot. Other oiBoera 
termed Froyertioara are the laat tn gradation amoim the m anag i n g 
offioera of reapeotabiUty : but under them again thm are wyend 
inferior ofBcera called Ohundracara, Toraoara and VniMra or Peotta» 
who haye each a diatmot and aeparate office. Beaidea the abore. ttKw 
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cnur. ProTs^M and placed tindw charge of Manikarens, 
AdhikarieB and ^yerthica^ All theae officers had 
a staff' of SulK>ffioiala. such' as writers, accountants, 
rayasoms, peons, Ac. 

The Zamorin of Calient, who still retained posses* 
sioi^ of the Cochin Bajah’s northern frontiers from 
Triohoor down to the south, up to the fine tributary 
districts of Pararoor and Alsmgaud, threatened further 
encroachment on the Cochin principality; conse- 
quently, the Cochin Bajah sent his minister, Paliathu 
Menon, to Treyandnun and applied for assistance 
to driye aww tha Calicut Bajah and reeoyer the lost 
territory. He pronused to pay eyexy expense attend- 
ing the march of an army for that purpose, and 
to relinquish for over the rights and claims of Cochin 
upon the Karapuram territories, and offered to Cede 
the tributary Districts of Farayoor and Ahin^ud, 
with all the priyileges enjoyed by the Cochin &tjali 
in those Districts. It was Mded that should Trayan- 
oore succeed in taking from the Zamorin any terri- 
tories beyond those which he had wrested mm the 
Bi^ah, such acquisitions should exclusiyely belong to 
the Maha. Bajah himself. The Maha Bajah acceded 
to this proposal, and His Highness the Bajah of 
Cochin repaired to Treyandnun in Dhanu 937 (1685 
A.D.) ana entered into a new treaty, embodying 
aU the aboye particulars, and renewing the substance 

if an olBoer apMinted in eadi of the thrlw great diniions who ia 
entitled the MunTejarippoooar and the nature of his office is partly 
jndioial ; bnt in what pimcnlar cases his interference is r^ved I 
We not learned* " IBach of the principal officers named abote has an 
office establishmsiit. of writers, for keeinng the aoconnts of his 
Ontcheny. The head writer in the OntcheriT of the Kariakar ia 
entitled Theroomnkompedecha Pillay and all Imose inlerior officers, 
Fillays. ** Identenant Arthur’s page Id. 

** He keeps two BwvaiMMaiOm the FeMmMMhaia and the 
one of whom is estahlished in the north and the other in 
thesoiilh. laoh of diese hat jthder hkn four other offiocffi, called only 
iSarvodiedriasdrer. These hate inmeotion oter four snbaltcmi or 
Cerlesdreri and these subaltems hate under them IVoeeriMker, 
eWeedredhef jpd Terfesenr; or odleotors of the tens, overseers and 
Judges.^ BsrlholonMO^sToyage to tlm last ladies^ page 171 
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of the former treaties. This haviiur been ratified on obat. 

12th Dhanu (26th December 1761) the Cochin 
Rajah rcitumed to his capital. But warned by past 
experience, the Maha .Bajah hesitated to plara full 
oonfidenoe in the Cochin chief, and delayed to take 
action against the Zamorin, whereupon the Cochin 
Bfyah sent his nephew, Bohani Thironal, the Cochin 
Veera Kerala Yurmah Bajah to Trevandnun, and 
made the conditions of the treaty still more binding 
upon liiniHftlf. For this purpose, the Bigah proceeded 
to the most sacred and renowned pagoda qf Sucheen- 
dnun, and made a solemn declaration, before the 
deity, swearing perpetual alliance with iSravancore in 
the following terms : — 

Translation of a solemn declaration made bv the 
Cochin Bajah at Suoheendrum, on the 25th Earkada* 
gam 937 (1685 A.D.) 

“ We, Yeera Kerala -Yurmah Bfgah,bom under the 

Star Bcdianee of the Perimpadapu Swaroopam, 

" declare in the presence of Sthsmu Moorthy, deity of 
*' Suoheendrum, that neither we, nor our heirs, will do, 

** or cause to be done, a^ act a^unst Sree Padmana* 

" bha Dasa Yanji Pida Bama Yurmah Kulasekhara 
“ Perumal Bqah of the Tripappoor Swaroopw, bom 
“ under the Star Eartiga, or against his heirs. We 
*< -will not join with those who are his enemies, neither 
“ will we correspond with them. Truly resolved and 
“ solemnly declared upon the feet of Sthanu Moorthy." 

This declaration was in the hand«writing of Powa* 
thy Ambady (the Cochin Bajah’s recorder). 

His Highness the Maha Biyah then directed -his 
prime minister, lyeppen Marthanda Pillay, to proceed 
with an army to the north, under the command of 
Ckmeral ITLanoy. 

The Dalawah accordingly sev out at once, and after 
him marched a large force which, on reaching Para* 

Yoor, drove away the Calicut Bajah’s gwrison station* 
ed there. The army was then divided into two 
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oHtf . divicdonB, one under the direct command of the Dala- 
wah, and the other under (General D'Lmoj. The 
diTuion of the anny led by the Dalairah proceed to 
Trichoor by Elaroopadanay, while the other, under 
General D’Lanoy, marched .towards OhowKhant and 
oonuQienoed the attack upon that place, l^ough tiie 
Galicut Bajah’s force resisted obstinately for a time, 
still it was no match to General D’Lanoy’^s disciplined 
army and it was therefore compelled to retreat. 

General D’Lanoy pursued the retreating force, 
taking prisoners and killing those who resisted, apd by 
the time D’Lanoy reached Trichoor, he had the aatisfe^ 
tion of seeing lyeppen Marthanda ^ay sole master of 
Trichoor; the Zamorin lElajah and the Trichoor 
garrison having retreated, after a great struggle with 
the Dalawah’s force encamped at Chalakaray. 

The divided force, after forming a junction, marched 
to the north, driving the Galiout Bajah’s ^y from 
its stronghold at Ghakkaray and pursuing it as tar as 
Kakadu, and while the Dalawah contempkted marching 
to Calicut to attack the Zamorin’s capital, that chief 
sent an express messenger to Trevan^m 'and sued 
for peace. The wise Maha Bajah of Travancore ao^ 
oepted the offer and directed the minister’s rejnim. 
T& policy of the Maha Bajah appears to have been 
mwmitly founded upon the consideration that the 
Calicut lEUjah had given no offence or provocation to 
Travancore in the present instance, and the only duty- 
Travancore was bound to perforin was to drive off 
the Zamorin and his forces from the Gochin Bajah’s 
territories. The Zamorin subsequently came to Fadma* 
nabhapuram to meet the Maha Bajah in the same year 
938, and a treaty of allianoe was entered into on ^ 
26th Edavem 938 (1763 A.D.). by which the Zamorin 
agreed to indemnify the Maha Bajah for the enenses 
of the war, by payh^ the moderate sum of one- 
hundred and ^y-&ousand rupees, promising at the 
saaie time peipetoal friendship ana fidriity. This 
treaty efficiently protected the interests of the Oobhin 
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State 1^ providing that it was to he left unttolestedhy #«*» • 
its anment mmy, and that any disputes that might 
arise between it nnd the Zamorin, should find a peace- 
fol solution by the friendly and impartial mediation of 
Travanoote. 

After stationing a strong garrison at Chahdcaray, 
at the expense of the Cochin Bajah, under the com- 
mand . of a European officer, the Dalawah and the 
General returned with the force to Paravoor,- detach- 
ing at the same time other portions of the army to 
Triohoor and to different places in the Cochin country, 
to defend those territories against any further molest- 
ations from the Calicut Bajan. 

The Dalawah on his arrival at Paravoor assumed 
formal possession of the petty States of Paravoor and 
Alangaud, not only in virtue of the Cochin Bajah’s 
treaty, but also on the more powerful ground or'his 
having taken them, f^m the bands of the Zamorin 
.after driving hitn away from those localities. He also 
made arrangements for collecting .the revenue of those 
States. As the Dalawah had observed every one of 
the conditions of ihe Cochin Bajah’s treaty, and that 
Bfyah was highly pleased with 1^ heroic conduct, he 
gave him the grant of a village called Pothencheray, 
but the Dalawah very nobly and honestly annexed the 
S ftid village to Travanoore and made the same a Pro- 
verthy under the ' Alangaud district. 

The Mub* Bajah had it in contemplation to con-, 

-struct a bamer at the northern frontiwi like the one 
ereojb^ at Aramboly, between the sea and the hiUs, 
duriag tite late reign, and as the northern frontier of 
Travanoore was now extended to>. Kmjerapulay 
(Oranganoor bar) the oonstri^otion of a barrier between 
the Dutch settlement aiPaliiport and the eastern range 
of high hiDs was oonsidered mperatively neoessar^m 
order to prevent the advance of enen^ into the Tra- 
vanopre territories, espeoudly at this time, when Hyder 
Ali .Shan’s power was rising in the north and when he 
entertained no friendly feelmgs towards Travanoore. 
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0KA7. The Maha Bajah repaired to Annamanaday, a &• 
mouB Brahman vill^ new the northern fi^tier, the 
Bovereignfy of vhiw rested -with the Zamorin, but 
had been transferred to Travanoore by recent arran|;e* 
ments. After a personal inspection, in conjunction 
with lyeppen Marthanda FiUay, Dalawah, and General 
D’L^noy, toth of whom were at Paravoor after, their 
-victorious return from the north, the Maha Bajah 
commissioned those two able officers to superintend 
the construction of the frtmtier fortifications and 
returned to Trevandrum. The Maha Bajah had also 
a conference with the Bajah of Cochin at Annama- 
naday, as many parts of the said barrier had to pass 
through that chiefs territories and obtained the 
cession of the lands necessary for carrying on the work 
alluded to. > 

The chief motive which infiuenced the Maha Bajah 
to hasten on the completion of such a precautionary 
measure was the visit of Hyder Ali Shan to North 
Malabar, and the probability of that Mussulman chiefs 
progress towards the south. The apprehensions of the 
Maha Biyah were not altogether groundless, as subse* 
quent events showed. 

The Dalawah the General consulted together 
and devised the plan of the fortification, and i^Etei 
tracing out a line from Euriapilly on the southern 
bank of the Granffanoor bar, to w east up to the 
chain of hills to a distance of abopt thirty miles, the 
-work WAS commenced at once. A strong fort of 
latwite -was built at Euriapilly, and from that a mud 
wall, 20 feet thick -and 12 feet high, ran to the 
east having stone batteries and bastions at intervals 
and also small forts at certain localities a^joinins the 
barrier. On the left side of the barrier, a litch 
measuring 16 feet Ivoad 20 feet deep -was dug, 
while on we right a rr.^ of similar breach and on a 
good level was opeuea. On the side of the ditch close 
to the wall, bamboo and other thorny shrubs were 
plaiBed. 
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Tbis iras called Nedusjoottali or Yittiaoottah, tbe obap. 
traces or rather the ruins of which are still seen 
extending from the fort at Kuria{^y. in the west, to 
the foot of the ghauts in the east. 

General D’Lanoy was stationed at Paravoor in com- 
mand of the force and the seyeral garrisons stationed 
both at the new fortifications and in the Cochin Sir- 
car’s territories, as well as on the Travancore frontier. 

General D’Lanoy adopted a most effective measure, 
by causing military det^hments to march frequently 
through the county in full military parade, in order 
to keep the people in subjection to the rulers. All the 
lawless characters in the northern parts of the Cochin 
territories were kept in great awe by the movements 
of this great General. 

While General D’LanOT was thus employed at Para- 
voor, Marthanda Pillay Dalawah was engaged in esta- 
blishing the Travancore laws and regulations in the 
districts of Alangaud and Paravoor. He then returned 
to Trevandrum, and on his way encamped at a place 
called Krishnapuram. This place he found well suited 
for a military station and so he set to work to erect a 
fortress with strong mud walls, and to build magazines 
and other military stores near the palace constructed 
there during the former reign. The residence Of the 
sovereign was improved in a becoming style, and a 
public road from Quilon to the north vi& Krishna- 
puram to Poracaud was opened, and a causeway 
through the marsh between Aripaud and Poracaud 
raised with sevend bridges at Cerent places over 
rivers and canals. On his returh-from Krishnapuram, 
he ordered the clearing of a piece of waste land east 
of Neendaoaray, and planted thereonr ooeoanut and 
other fruit trees. This was converted into a Govern- 
ment burden called Dalawapuram. On the Dalawah’s 
airival at Yarkalay, he improved that town, and had 
twenty-four houses built there. All of them were 
given as gifts and grants to Brahmans under the 
authority of the sovereign, and tiras the place was 

28 
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oHiB. raised fn>m its obscurity into a populous and important 
town. 

Mapbuz Ehan Sahib, the Goremor of the Pandyan 
empire, under the Gamatio Nabob, who was stationed 
at Triohinopoly, rebelled aga^t his master and made 
a descent on Kalaoaud, the ^tem possession of the 
Maha Btyah, at the western frontier of Tianerelly. 
He attacked the Travanoere garrison stationed there 
<»nd droTe them into the Aramboly lines, following 
them up with the Khan’s forces. !rhe Maha Bsgah 
hearing this, ordered one of his native oomman d ap t s 
named Thamby Kumaren Ghempaka Bamen Pillay, 
who was then stationed at Trevaudrum, to march wiw 
his force to meet the invading amy.. He started at 
once and the batUe which took place when this '^rthy 
warrior met the ,enemy was so severe and decifute, 
that the Mahomedim chief was obli^ to beat a retrei^ 
from the Aramboly lines; but we Khan not only 
retained possession of Kalwaud,. but assumed posses*, 
sion of the ddstriot of Shenoottah and all the oth^ 
eastern districts belonging to Travancbre. 

The Maha B%jah represented this matter to the 
Nabob, who was alrea^ so seriously displeaMd with 
the Khan , on account of his disobedient and refractory 
conduct, that ^ ^ ™ contemplation to appoint a 

new Governor in the room of Maphuz Khan.' A very 
aUe num maned Yusuff Khap was- appointed and sent 
as successor to the rebellious Maphuz Khan. 

Yusuff THtaii ^n coming to !Mohinopoly found it 
difElcult to subdue the refractory 'Governor and sought 
the Miiha, P^^’s assistance. The Gamatic'Nabob and 
the English East India Gompany at Madras requested 
His Hu^ess, at <he same time, to co-operste with 
YusufllGian in the sui^ection. of the refraoto^ Khan 
and the Bajah ghwy acceded to their wishes. 

Five thousand men the conunand of Thamby 
Kumarep Ohmnpaka Bamen, then stationed at Thova* 
lay were ordered, to join Yusuff, and 10,000 men 
from Qiulon "Were seat through the Arienoavu Pass 
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to Shraoottali. Tosiiff was now at tlio head of. a 
powerful army omudsting of 20,000 men, which enabled 
mm to drive away the Poligfur of WadalmraT, and 
snbseqaently Mmnuz Khan fled from the position he 
hitherto held and YusnS established his power. 

■ .As a grateful aoknowled|^ent of the readiness 
with which the Maha Uriah bnt his assistance, Yusuff 
Ehan restored all His Highness’ eastern possesrions, 
'and Ealacaud again became a part of His Highness* 
dominions. 

The 'Maha llajah however did not retain ^session 
of Ealacaud for any lengthened period ; for ^ High- 
ness lost this portion of his territories, under veiy 

g jonliar circumstances. YusuS Ehan, the Nabob^ 
overiior, in his turn became disobedient to his 
master and began to endeavour to shake off tiiC Nabob’s 
authorify ana establish hims^ as an independent 
cluef; to aocompliah this object Yusuff secured rid 
from the French in India. 

In 937 M.E, (1762 A.D.), a joint force of tiie Nabob 
and the English mu seiit asainst Yusuff, and toe Tra- 
vancore Mriia Bcgah was luo requested to co-operate 
with this army, whnsh iras to take possession of Msdura 
and TinneveUy and capture Yusuff Ehan. Hie TThau 
had already applied to the Maha Briah for assistance, 
offering all the territories west of the town of Tinne^ 
vellv, including Fakuncottah which had once brionged 
to Travancore, in return for th$ help^His Hi ghnai^t 
would give hiln towards toe retention of Pandyan 
provinces under Yusuffs indmendent possession; Irat 
toe ime Maha Bajah dedarea that wmitovw may be 
toe prospect of gam before him ^ aldiiw Yusuff, His 
Higraess wodd not go against his old alfy the Nsbobt, 
and would not take arms against the lhi|^Bh. . 

The Maha B(^ah sent a stiicng force to Tribhinopofy 
to co-operate with the combincri force against Yusuff, 
and that rebel finding that resistance would be iff no 
avail gave himself up and was hanged by toe Naltob’s 
order in 1762 A.D. 
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YubuS Khan’s successor thought it proper to assume 
poBsessiou of all the countries lying on the ^terh 
side of the ghauts, as belonging to the Pandyan empiro, 
and aocordinglv not only Kalaoaud, but also Shencotti^ 
and all the other eastern possessions of Travancbre 
were annexed to the Nabob’s dominions. 

The Maha Btyah despatched a special messenger, 
Manik Lalla.by name, to Madras, and represented the 
injustice of the Nabob’s officers in unlawfimy annexing 
territories belonging to Travancore, but the Mussul* 
man ratentate, intoxicated with his recent Tictories 
and the punishment awarded to Yusvff, would not 
listen to the representations of the Maha Bigah’s 
agent, and His Highness was therefore under the 
necessity of seeking the mediation of the Governor of 
Madras, who, though he once confirmed the daims of 
the Maha Bajah to the districts of Ealacaud and other 
eastern possessions, now wavered in his opinion. After 
a good deal of discusuon, the Nabob agreed to restore 
some of the Travancore territories including Shen- 
oottah. Gape Gomoiin, &c. 

The Mahomedan chief did not appear to be satisfied 
with the unlawful annexation of the Ealacaud district, 
which was the legitimate poBsession of Travancore from 
time immemoiid, and was recently acquired by pur.< 
chase from Moodemiah. That purchase was confirmed 
by two of his successors, the Nabob himself, and by 
the Honorable East India Company. The Nabob now 
pressed a demand for the few previous years’ revenue 
on.the Ealacaud district. 

A settlement was effected by the mtercession of the 
Governor of Madras, Mr. Bobert Pslk, who, after 
arranging matters with the Nabob, wrote to His 
Highness in 1765 A.D. in reply to a communication 
from the latter, to the effect that the English Company 
had taken some steps in restraining the victorious 
Nabob from forther nostilitieB, in putting a check to 
his demands, and also in advising him to condude the 
treaty. For such services Travancore was reminded 
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of the debt it owed to the Honorable East India chap. 
Company and the Governor hop^ that the Company 
would be amply rewmded for their assistance. 

The sagacious Maha Bajah saw the desirability of 
adopting the Governor’s suggestion and the necessity 
of entering into a treaty with the Nabob against whom 
resistance was at that critical period almost impossible. 

The principal conditions of the treaty with the 
Nabob were, that Travancore should renounce all 
claims to the Ealacaud district; that His Highnesa 
should increase the tribute to 15,000 rupees ; that he 
should pay two lacs of rupees in liquidation of some 
pretended demands on the Maha Bajah in connection 
with the Ealacaud district ; that he should never assist 
any of the Poligars against the Nabob ; that the Maha 
Bajah should assist the Nabob with an army in his war 
against Madura and Tinneyelly ; and that the Nabob 
should assist Travancore against all her enemies foreign 
as well as internal. 

It is necessaiT to mention here that Pala Bama 
Yurmah Eulasekhara Perumal, the Maha Bajah of 
whom we are now speaking, had when His Highness 
was Elk Bajah, taken a warm interest in a young man 
and brought him up under his own patronage, training 
him for the public service, just in the same way as his 
uncle had brought up Bama lyen, Dalawah. 

This fortunate youth, whose name was Bamen 
Easaven or Easava Pillay, gradually grew up under 
His Highness’ paternal care and support and became 
a most intelligent and deserving man. 

When about twenty-tour years of age, Easava 
Pillay was appointed as a rayasom (writer) in the 
palace under the Samprathy (the State Secretary). 

He now became most intiu '^ti^ and proved himself a 
highly efScient State servant, ^o much so, that His. 
mghness’ secretary as well as the prime minister, 
used to consult him and seek his advice on questions 
of the greatest importance. 
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OBAF. SasaTA Pillay was nmoh Attached to'D’Lanoj and 
to Beveral MusBulman and Pattan officers in the miU*. 
tary serrioe. He was trained in the milita^ art and 
was competent to command a whole hrinade in times, 
of emergen<7. He learnt the Dutch and Portagnese ; 
languages under General D’Lanby and the Persian and 
Hindustani under the Pattan officers. 

At this mriod, the Maha Bajah sought for, and 
procured a rortu^ese, name Pedro da Yeigas, 
and appointed him the long’s interpreter imd State 
derk. A Persian moonshee was entertained imd one 
or two able Hindustani writers of the Iialla caste 
(^jputs) were also employed under His Highness. 

E^asava POlay 'was s^edally entrusted with the 
management and sujMrrision of commercial affairs and 
a regular correspondence was OMned and kept up with 
the Dutch and the English East India Company, 
established then at Gochm and Anjengo respeotiTely. 
The former had their commercial factories at Poracaud 
and Golaohel, while the latter had a flourishing trade 
at Anjengo. 

As usual, pepper, cassia, cinnamon and other artides 
of which thO Sumr had the monopoly, were raid to 
these allies, and in return, iron, copper, sugar, arms 
and ammunition were pmrchased from them. 

General D’La&oy’s iron foundry at tTdayagherry 
continued in full working order-'and supplied cannon, 
balls, &o., &c. 

By the lone continued intercourse with the Dutch 
and the Engush, supplies of arms, abconkements and 
other militarr sMioIm were secured -and stored m 
abundance, while the Government of the. Nabob of the 
Gamatio furnished swords, shidds, lances and ot^ 
Tniiian aims. The whole army of the ICaha Bajah 
was notr remodelled and brot^ht into a: state of grei^ 
dBomney in respect to thdr dress and arms. The 
number of Eurraean . officers in the milHary service 
was also increasea.. 
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In 988 H.B. (1768 A.D.), soon after his victorions 
return from tiie north, Ijeppen Msrthanda PiUot Ds> . 
lavah died, and he was succeed by Yarkalay Subha 
lyen (a native Bndunan of ^Travancore) in 989 M.E. 
(1764 A.D,), who oompienfsed a career which appeared 
to be as full of promise as that of his predecessor, and 
His Highness placed great confidence m his ability and 
integrity.. 

In this year, 989 M.E. (1764 A.D.), this able Dala- 
wah persuade the Bajah of Paravoor to resi^ formally 
his sovereign rights in the Paravoor State m favor of 
Travancore and retire on a pension. Accordingly, the 
Bhjah sigi^ aii a^ement, by which he gave up 
entirely his sovereign rights to Travancore, and 
aooeptMl a family pension. 

Subba lyen Dalawah then made a similar proposal 
to the Alangaud Bajah, who, though he hesitated to 
part with ms sovereign lights at first, signed an 
agreement, like his neighbour the Paravoor Bajah, 
and accepted a family pension. 

Thus Subba lyen Dalawah finally completed the 
work most energetically commenced by the late Bama 
Iven Dalawah. ' The defensive works commenced by 
the late prime minister Marthanda Pillay were finally 
completed l>y this able Dalawah Subba lyen. Many 
other useful works were also undertaken and completed 
during Subba lyen’s administration. 

About this time, 941 M.E. (1766 A.D.), Hyder 
Ali Bban of Mysore invaded and took possession of all 
the northern countries of Malabar, and the opposi- 
tion of several Hair chiefs aud the resistance of the 
Zamorin of Galiout having proved ineffectual to check 
his rapid progress, the Zamorin committed suicide 
by burning himseU with some of his relations and 
courtiers in his own palace. Hyder took possession 
of 1^ the pett^ States, as well as the whole of the 
Zamorin’s dominions, and thus became master of the 
country between Gonnanore and Ponnany. 


OBAT. 

in. 
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The Cochin Biyah, fearing the approach bf Hyder 
Ali, offered his allegiance and pud a sum of tiro ifeoB 
of rup^s and eight elephants, binding himsdf at the 
same time to be a tributary to the. Mysore chief. 

Having thus humiliated the Cochin Bajah, Hyder 
directed his attention to Travancore, but the. Dutch 
who were friendly both to Hyder and Travahccm, had 
established themselves at the very northern frontier oi 
Travancore, and thus proved a barrier to. Hyder’s pror 

E On this, Hyder wanted the Travancore Maha. 

to follow the Cochin Bajah’s example and pay 
fifteen lacs of rupees and thirty trained elephants. 

To neither of these proposals did the Maha Buah- 
accede, but made Hyder to understand that the !nra- 
vanoore sovereign was already a tributary of the 
Carnatic Nabob and had besides formed an alliance 
with the Honorable East India Company. 

Hyder having allowed sufSoient time for the Maha 
Bajah, through the medium of the Dutch, to consider 
the propoaal, returned to Mysore, and the Maha Bajah 
informed the Governor of Madras and the Nabob of 
the Carnatic of what had occurred. 

At the same time General D’Lanoy and Subba.Iyen 
Dalawah were ordered to the north to fortify the 
barrier, strengthen the several garrisons, and replenish 
the magazines with fresh ammunition in order to meet 
any emergency. The Dalawah, and the General made 
all the necessary ^rangements and the Dutch also 
rendered assistance. 

In the meanwhile the meritorious Dalawah Subba 
lyen’s labors were terminated by his death, which 
occurred in the year 943 M.E. (1768 A.D.^ GopcJa 
lyen (a Travancore Brahman,) was appointed Dalawah ; 
but having been found unequal to the ^oi^, he was 
simply allowed to retaiu his office, and the able Com* 
manimt, Thamby Ghempaka Bamen Pillay, was ajp* 
pointed Ytdia Sarvadhikariakar or deputy {uime minis- 
ten to conduct the duties of Dalawah. Kasava Fillay 
was ajq^ihted palace Samprathy or State Senrrtaq;. 
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The appointment of these well known able men ohap. 
afforded general satisfaction as they were partionlarly 
fitted for the posts. 

The Maha Bajah was pleased to find that the frontier 
fortifications, with which the late Dalawah had beeji 
engaged, were very satisfactorily completed under the 
joint supervision of these officers. 

The strength of these fortifications which cost several 
lacs of rupees during a period of nearly three years 
was fully tested by subsequent events. 

The arrogance and tyranny of Hyder Ali had received 
an effective check from a superior power, for about 
this time he had the mortification, for the first time in 
his career, of being defeated by the East India Com* 
pany’s soldiers in several engagements with them. 

This sobered him and convinced him that he was not 
supreme in India and that there was a power mightier 
than his own to the will of which it was expedient anc( 
necessary that he should bow. 

Hyder unhesitatinglv sued for peace and a treaty 
was concluded at Madras with the Honorable East 
India Company in 1769, in which ample and special 
provisions were secured by the Compamr for the future 
safety of the Idngdom of Travancore ^om the tyran- 
nical hands of Hyder Ali Ehan. 

The Madras Government communicated to the Maha 
Bajah this ^easing intelligence, which no doubt 
relieved His Highness of a ^od deal of uneasiness. 

But still, the Maha Bajah being wise and far-seeing 
did not rest satisfied with these results, as His High- 
ness knew well the ambitious and faithless character 
of Hyder Ali Ehan. 

The Maha Bcgah considered it necessaiy to denote 
an officer to the Court of Mysore to be stationed. them 
to watch the further movements of H^r, and this 
was viewed by the latter in no • unfriendly l^ht. An 

26 
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OHAP. officer under the designation of sthanapathy^* (^- 
bassador) was appointed and sent to Mysore. The 
Maha B^ah had also such sthanapathies’’ stationed 
in the Uamatio Nabob’s Court, in the Cochin and 
Zamorin Bajah’s Courts, as well as in TinneveUy imd 
Madura. 

His Highness subsequently proceeded tp the north, 
and arrangements wore made with the Dutch East 
India Company and with the Cochin Bajah, to combine 
their armies and render assistance to the Travancore 
force stationed at the northern barrier, in oaSe of 
Hyder violating thq conditions of li^ treaty with the 
Honorable East India Company. 

These arrangements were initiated during the admin- 
istration of the able VaUa Sarvadhikariaxar Thamby 
Kumaren Chempaka Bamen Pillay, insisted by Sam- 
^thy Kasava Pillay, but in the course of two years 
Valia Sarvadhikariakar died and was succeeded by an 
equally able man, Mallen Clminpaka Bamen Pillay (a 
Sudra native of Travancore,) who was then holding 
the post of a Sarvadhikariakar. Yalia Sarvadhikariakw 
conducted the administration as efficiently and satis- 
factorily as many of his predecessors had done. 

Mallen Chempaka Bamen Pillay, Yalia Sarvadhi- 
kariakar, obtained His Highness^ permission soon 
after his appointment, to commence the survey of the 
whole kingdom. In the year 948 M.E. (1773 A.D.), 
the survey was completed, a cle^ assessment was 
made, and registry given to tiie ryots accordingly for 
lands and gardens t&ou^out the whole kingdom from 
Thovalay tp Paravoor. Thus was a second survey of 
all the lan^ and g^ordens made in Travancore. A 
new town and village were established at Parachalay, 
a few miles south-east of Neyattinkaray,boriering the 
road, and a charitable institution (ootupurah) was 
open^ there. The rpad between Trevandrum and 
Padmanabhapuram was widened and repaired* 

* DftoMidaittt of tac& oppisr to ftiUeaiil ia ltofM* 

oore Mid an ia tbe stfrioa 
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In 955 M.B. (1781 A.D.^, Gopala fyen the nominal obap. 
Dalalrah died, and the Valia Sarradhi^riakar, Mallen 
Chempaka Bammi Pillaj, was appointed to the Tsoant 
office o( Dalawah, but unfortunately, he did not hold 
the office long, for he died a year afterwards, 956 M.E. 

(1781 A.D.) 

One VadeTeeswaram Subrahmanian who succeeded 
Mullen Ghempaka Bamen Pillay, died the year after 
he wils appointed and Nagercoil Bama lyen succeeded 
him. He was Dalawah for a period of about six 
years ; but he as well as his predecessor (native Brah- 
mans of Travancore) held the office nominally; for 
the administration was conducted by the then deputy 
minister Yaliasarvadhi one Chempaka Bamen Pillay 
(a native Sudra of Travancore). This able officer 
also followed the example of MuUen Ghempaka Bamen 
Pillay Dalawah, for in the course of his first year of 
office, he commenced many useful projects the foremost 
of which was a most important irrigation work, an 
aniout (granite stone dam) across the Kodayar, with 
the view of irrigating a large tract of waste land. This 
though not completed, certainly shows that he was a 
man of. considerable ability and spirit. The unfinished 
granite works are still to oe seen. 

In 949 M.B. (1774 A.D.), Hyder AU again entered 
the province of Mtdabar, and began to commit devas- 
tations. The then Zamorin of Galicut fled from his 
coilntfy, together with all his relations and dependants, 
and placed himself under the Maha Bajah’s protection. 

On hearing of the Zamorin’s flight to Travancore, 

Hyder became enraged and commenced his march 
towards that countrv ; but as on the previous occasion, 
the Dutch East India Gompany stood in the way, and 
object^ to his marching through their territories. 

Hyder Ali remonstrated with the Dutch and threat- 
ened to force an entrance. The Dutch declared that 
th^ could not give the Mussulman chief a free passage 
through their possessions without spemal pemnssion 
from Batavia, and at the same time they communicated 
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OHAP. with the Maha Bajah and asked him if he was pi^red 
to join them in offensive operations against Hjder. 
His Highness replied that the conditions of the treaty 
of Madras, precludes his joining the Dutch in any sucn 
operations, without the knowled^ and permission of 
the Nabob and the English. His mghness added that 
he had already adopted measures for the protection 
of his frontiers, and for that purpose only he would 
willingly join them. 

Hyder had therefore to seek a route by the Cochin 
Bajah’s country. He ordered a large army, under the 
command of one of his Sirdars, to proceed through 
Trichoor. The Qochin Bajah not being protected hj 
the late Madras treaty (as he was then an of the 
Dutch Company and not a dependant of the English), 
acknowledged hia^ vassalage to Hyder, paid an addi- 
tional sum of four lacs of rupees and four elephania 
and bound himself to pay an annual tribute of one 
and a half lacs of rupees. 

The Maha Rajah, on hearing this, set to work with 
his army in conjunction with that of the Dutch, and 
strongly resisted the progress of Hyder’s force through 
the Dutch frontier. 

General D*Lanoy*s health failed at this juncture, 
and consequently the Valia Sarvadhikariakar, sam- 
prathy Kasava Pillay, and the several able commandants 
of His Highness’ army were the persons principally 
engaged on this occasion. 

Intimation of the unwarrantable proceedings of 
Hyder Ali IChan was given by the Maha Bajah to the 
Governor of Madras, as also to the Bombay and Bengtd 
Governments, and a general war against Hyder 
resulted. 

The Maha Bajah was Bsked by the Government of 
the Honorable East India Company to co-operate with 
the Company’s army and His Highness most willingly 
consented to do so entailing thereby great loss of monqr 
and life. 
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The war was continued by the East India Company onir. 
and the Maha Bajah assisted them to the extent that 
lay in his power. TraTanoore regiments of infantry 
and cavalry placed at the disposal of divisional Com* 
manders ot the Company were taken to distant places, 
such as Calicut, Palghaut, Tinnevelly, &c., Sm., and 
they were '‘universally allowed to have beloved 
remarkably well.” 

After strongly fortifying the northern and eastern 
frontiers of Travancore, the Maha Bajah sent a por- 
tion of his army under able officers to the north, to 
co-operate with the Bombay army, imder Major Abing- 
ton at Calicut. His Highness’ troops were engaged in 
the war and were successful in their united actions. 
Another portion of the Travancore army which was 
despatched to co-operate with the British army in Tin- 
nevelly against Hyder, was stationed at that town for 
a period of two years. 

The following abstracts of letters addressed to the 
Maha Bajah by the various officers commanding the 
English forces at the time of the war establish the 
accuracy of the above facts. 

Abstract of the letter of Major Abington, Com- 
mander of the Bombay detachment at Calicut : 

” Your Highness is embarked in the same cause 
with us and the rest of the Malabars and already too 
far engaged to observe a neutral conduct any longer. 

The only safe way is now to exert every means to shut 
the door against the enemy and Your Highness is 
sensible that that cannot be effected while the passes 
of Canom are left open and Palghautcherry in their 
possession. It might be easily reduced, and I am in- 
formed, that a number of Your Highness’ troops are 
now lyin^ inactive at Paravoor. Two thousand sepoys 
acting with vigour, in junction with the Zamorin Hairs 
and we people, I have alreadv sent to the southward 
will be more than sufficient loi this purpose. The 
Zamorin Hairs in particular will then act with great 
spirit when they are backed by Your Highness’ troops 
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CHAP, and when they are assured that no means in any power 
will be neglected to support and assist them.” 

Abstract of a letter from Colonel Humburstone :-~ 
” 1 am well informed how steady and sincere an ally 
Tour Majesty has ever been to the English nation.” 

Abstract of a letter from Colonel Fullerton, the 
English General, who commanded the southern coun- 
tries : — “ I will relate to the Governor in Council the 

f reat friendship you have shewn and the services you 
ave rendered to the English interests in general and 
to the army that I commanded in particular.” 

This war continued for several years, and in the 
interval Hyder .Ali died in 957 M.B. (1782 A.]>.), and 
his son Tippoo succeeded him, and for a couple of 
years matters were in statu quo. 

During this war. General D’Lanoy fell ill at Fd^a- 
gherry and died in the year 952 M.E. (1777 A.D.), 
deeply lamented by the Maha Rajah and the whole 
military of Travancore, while his loss was universally 
felt in the country. He may be called the fotmder of 
European discipline in the Travancore army and to 
his genius the country was indebted for most of the 
granite forts between Thovalay and Paravoor. He 
had been a hero in the reigns of the late Maha Rajah 
Marthanda Yurmah, and this Maha Rajah died in 
the service leaving behind him an imperishable and 
brilliant renown. He was buried with military pomp 
in the church in tlje fort of Udayagheny, constructed 
under his own superintendence.. The Maha Rajah 
very gratefully ordered the following inscription which 
is still to be seen to be engraved on his tomb : — 
“ EQc jacet Eustathius Benedictus de Lannoy qui 
” tanquam dux CTner^ militias Travancoti^ pnef^ 
per annoB aXXVII fermi summA felicitate regi 
” inservut oui omnia regna ex Caiamoolum usque 
”ad Cochin vi armarum ao terrore subject. 'Yixit 
” annoB LXII mmises Y et mortuus est die 1 Junni 
“MDOOLXXVn. 


Bequiesoat in pace,” 
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In the Tear. 969 M.E. (1784 AJ).) a Ireeh treaty obat. 
was oohoikded by the . Mysore chief with the Honor- . 
able East Lidia 'Company at Mangalore, when all 
hostOities ceased; in this treaty too, the Company 
secured su^ci^t guarantees for the protection of 
fPrsyanoore from the invasions of the tiger of Mysore. 

The Commissioners, Messrs. Staunton and Huddle- 
stone, landed at Aujengo on the 22nd March 1764 on 
their way to Madras, after concluding the treaty of 
Mangalore. They addressed the following letter to 
the Maha Bajah. 

" Being on our return to Madras from Mangalore 
“ an^ finding ourselyes near the place of your residence, 

“ we do ourselves the honor to inform you that peace 
“ between the Honorable East India Company and 

Tippoo Sultan was concluded and signed on the 11th 
. “ near Mangalore. The Company did not on 

« this occasion forget your fidelity and the steady 
** friendship and attachment you have uniformly shown 
« them in every situation and Under every change of 
** fortune. You are expressly named and included in 
" the treaty as their friend and ally ; and as such we 
*' can assure you on the part of the Company that 
" your interests and welfare will always be considered 
“ as protected as their own.” 

The MaliiL Bajah on receiving the above favorable 
inteUigenoe from the Madras Covemment and the 
Commissioners engaged in drawing out the treaty, 
was relieved of a good deal of anxiety. Though 
conscious, from past experience, of the worthlessness 
of the Sultan's professions, still he hoped for rest, at 
IfMMt fw some t^e, and freed from the annoyances of 
this tyrumical chief he wished to look after the internal 
affairs of his kiagdom. 

In the year 959 M.E. (1784 A.]).) Hu Highness 
the Maha Bajah, partly to perform a religious cere- 
mony mid. partly to satisfy his curiosity to see some 
other parts of the country in the emt and srath of 
iWanoore, proposed nudong a pilgrimage to Bama- 
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Bwaram and seeing the districts of Tinnerellj and 
Madura on his way to and from that renowned resort 
of Hindu pilgrims. 

But before starting from Trerandrum on this pil- 
grimage, His Highness had to take the precaution of 
effecting some arrangements throu^ the means of His 
Highness’ allies, the English East India Company and 
the Nabob of the Carnatic. The districts through 
which His Highness had to travel to Bamaswaram, 
viz., Tinnevelly and Madura, though subject to the 
sovereignty of the Nabob, were divided and were in 
the possession of J*alayapattacar8 (Poligars), the ma- 
jority of whom were rude and lawless cmeftains. 

His Highness obtained the assistance of a few com- 
panies of sepoys bf the Ei^lish East India Company 
and some responsible officers from the Nabob’s 
(Government to escort him to Bamaswaram. With 
these and a large portion of His Highness’ own army 
and a number of followers, he set out with all the pomp 
and grandeur, usually attending the movements of 
Indian sovereigns of the rank and celebrity of the 
Maha Bajah. 

His Highness took great care to inspect and 
examine all the important irrigation works, roads and 
bridges, sathrums or choultries built for the comfort 
and convenience of the public in Tinnevelly and 
Madura this beingNthe chief object for which he under- 
took the tour. 

His Highness reached Bamaswaram in good health 
and performed the ablutions and other oeremonies 
there : and after spending a large sum in ceremonies 
and charities, returned, taking care to visit everyplace 
of note, to his own capitJ (Trevandnun), quite 
delighted with all he saw during a very agreeable 
journey. 

His Highness los no time in turning to account 
the knovrlMge qf irrigation works, &c., hehad acquired 
during the tour, and introduokl improTonents in 
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sereral works of tUs desori^on in tiie Bontluni <mr. 
districts comprising Naiyenaad, ftc. 

B 7 this time, His Highness had set aside all iib« 
necessary religious scruples and prejudices usually 
predominant among high o«8te Hindus and contracted 
a habit of free intercourse with Europeans. He made 
himself perfectly accessible to the resident mission* 
aries of the Roman diocese and to the others who wished 
to have interviews with him. 

His Highness took advantage of tlw various inter- 
preters employed in his Court and studied the Dutch, 
the Portuguese and the English languages, sad though 
he did not attain any proficiencv therein, he eoiud 
converse in those langua^s tolerably weQ. He spoke 
fluently the HJadustani and the Persian languages. 

Several public roads were opened about Trevai^runt, 
and in order that uninterrupted oommunieatum xmght 
be secured between the garrisons at Psravoor and 
Thovalsy, the main road between these two places was 
improved and extended. Several other roads were 
also eonatruoted for facilitating the marehing of tnx^. 

Government unjdll (post-) whs improved and esta- 
blished on better principles. 

The kingdom of Travsnoore at this time was in a 
most flourishing condition and the comfort and pros- 
perity of the people were greatly iimreased. Trade 
and agrionltaral pursuits engrossed the attention ei 
tii6 mliftbit&iitfti flnd of bfo A&d proporty thrOTig|ii« 
out the oountry.was perfectly enuirra. In short, the 
villages and roads a^h thieves and plunderers for- 
merly infested and where travellers could hardly 
move in safety, with any valuables even in the day 
time, were- watched and patrolled by the militaiy so 
that a banker or tnder who brought his money with, 
him oould sle^ with perfect safely on t^ pul^ road 
the whole n^^t. rule in Ngsrd to theft and 
robberym thoae days was that the vmigws, wah^ani 
and guardians of eadi of the viflsge^ should be les- 
pouMielor the deteotkm of all rahnes sod aheidd 

27 
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OBAP. alvajB apprehend the oriminala trith the stolen pro* 
perty ; in default of this they were, compelled to make 
restitution to the loser in an equivalent sum. 

In 963 M.E. (1788 A.D.), the Dalawah Rama lyen 
died and was succeeded by one of the Sanradhika- 
riakars Erishnen Ghempaka Bamen (a Sudra native of 
Travancore.) This minister was not a very able man ; 
but was selected for the post on the ground of his 
seniority. He was not quite equal to the duties of 
Dalawah, and so, Samprathy Easava PiUay who was 
the first officer for the post of Dalawah, was appointed 
Sarvadhikariakar,. and entrusted with the actual per* 
formance of the Unctions of the prime minister. 

Here, we must observe that though Easava PiUay 
was generaUy acknowledged to be the fittest man for 
the important post of Prime Minister, though there 
had been frequent opportunities for promoting him, and 
though he was a favourite and protege of the Maha 
Bajah, stiU His Highness would not appoint him to the 
post, simply because such a selection would have been 
an injustice to Easava PUlay’s seniors in office and a 
deviation from the establishea rules. This grand prin- 
ciple must bear strong and clear testimony to the Mah* 
Bajah’s impartiality and high sense of justice. 

Sarvadhi Easava PiUay began to distingvush him- 
self in a veiy remarkable manner. His attention 
was directed for ^a long time towards the strength- 
ening of the aUiance with the En^sh East India Com- 
pany, and accordingly he commenced a friendly cor- 
respondence with the several English officers in the 
presidencies and other places in India. The con- 
mtions of the commercial treaty with the Anjengo 
factory, which was then imder the Bombay Govern- 
ment were punotuaUy observed and performed. 

A few months after Easava KUot’s appointment to 
the post of Sarvadhikariakar, His Highness the Ma^ 
Bajah took another tour to the northern districts 
of Travancore, and while at Alwaye he was so 
del^hted with the place principaUy on account of the 
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orjatal^like clearness of the water of the rirer at that cnAr. 
season, that His Highness resolyed npon remaining 
there for some time. During His Highness’ stay at 
Alwaye he performed a particular Hindu ceremony 
called Yagom (sacrifice) at an immense expenditure. 

He bestowed several grants upon Brahmans Of note 
and respectability and distribute valuable presents to 
educated persons who came to pay their respects to 
His Higlmess from GaUcut, Palghautcherry and the 
Cochin ]^jah’s country. The expense attending His 
Highness’ stay at Alwaye was enormous, but Sarvadhi 
Easava PHlay without the least difficulty, managed 
affairs so economically in regard to the necessary 
funds, that the Maha Bajah was quite pleased and 
delighted with the manner in which he penormed this 
important duty. At this time, the Dalawah fell ill and 
his recovery beiiig doilbtful, the Maha Bajah contem- 
plated appointing S^asaya Pillay in his place. 

This officer was a man of great ambition. He 
wished to have a more high sounding name than 
that of Dalawah, a title which he thought was too 
antiquated for him. On this point he consulted his 
English friends and also the Nabob’s officers at 
Madras and came to the resolution of adopting the 
title of Dewan as in the Courts of the Mogul monarchs. 

His Highness returned from AJw^e to Mavalikaray 
and fixed his residence there for the Dassora festival of 
the year 964 M.E. (1789 A.D.), and the post of Dalawidi 
havmg then become vacant, Sarvadhi ]^sava Pillay as 
the legitimate claimant for the office, was ajmointed as 
the first Dewan on the 8th Eanni 964 (22nd S^tember 
1789), the last day of the Dassora festival. Tnus was 
the title of Dewan first introduced into Travancore. 

Tippoo$ who had been watching with an eagle’s eye, 
the proceedings of the Travancore Court, became 
jetdous of the growing prosperity of the Ma^a Bajah 
and of his reputation wluch had spread throughout the 
whole of India. He again began to concert measures 
for bringing Travancore under his sway. 
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0^. Ill the Malabar Tear 968 (1788 A.D.)i he renewed 
.JcL. his inooisionB into theMalay^m territorr, his depreda* 
tions being accompanied with additional Tiolence and 
cruelty. He proclaimed martial law between Bonnany 
and Gannanore. 

The worst of Tippoo's tyrannical proceedings was 
that he ordered the conTOrsion of all the Hindus india* 
criminately, whether of high or low caste, male or 
female to the Mussulman faith, and all who objected 
to acknowledge the prophet were menaced with dea^. 

All the high caste Hindus fled from Malabar : but 
where could they find shelter P In the Cochin Bi^ah’s 
country they could not get an asylum as that poten* 
tate was a tributary of the Sultan. 

The Hindu, portion of the mpulation of Malabar 
including the royal' family of the Zamorin of Calicut, 
and every one of the opulent Numboories resorted to 
Travancore and begged for protection at the hands of 
the Maha Rajah. 

The generous Maha Rajah, without the least hesit* 
ation or fear of the consequences, stretched his cha^- 
table hand of moteotion to the helpless refugees, and 
housed and fed them according to the deserts of each 
family. Many ,of these families settled in Travancore, 
and took a pnde in becoming naturalized in the country 
which afforded them protection at a time (tf necessity. 

This noble and .generous behaviour of the Maha 
Rajdi offended Tipmo Sultan still more highly, and he 
sent a-messwe to His Highness through some of his 
confidential Sirdars, asking the Maha &yah to order 
back all the refugees on the ground th^ they were 
deserters from his dominions. 

The Maha Rajah sent a mlite and friendly message 
in reply, to the effei^ that ms H^hness was ready to 
oom^y with the wishes of the ^tan, provided tim 
peo^ who had ooine from the northern oohntries to 
resme within His Hij^ess’ dominions were wii^g to 
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refcurn; for it would be unjust, as well as unlawful, o^. 
for His Highness to cause them to leave Travanpore 
under compulsion. 

This message no doubt displeased the Sultan tiie 
more ; but concealing his anger, he tried again in soft 
and persuasive terms to attain his object as he was 
very desirous to get back and punish certain persons 
on whom his Sirdars wished to wreak their vengeance. 

Of these,' one Mandavapurathu Bamunny Menon, a 
Mussulman convert from. Vettathnaud called Mee* 
ravoonny, ancestor of the present Eloor Mooppen of 
Yarapulay, was the foremost. 

Tippoo summoned the Cochin Btgah before him, and 
his. obedient tributary proceeded to Palghautcherry 
and there paid 1^ homage to his liege lord. The 
Sultan appears to have found fault with the Bajah for 
the lateness of his appearance. After accepting the 
Bajah’s apologies,' Tippoo advised him to discover some 
pretext to provoke the Maha Btyah of Travancore to a 
war. To effect this, the Sultan suggested to his vassal 
that he should claim the districts of Paravoor and 
Ahmmud, and that on refusal, he should commence 
hostiuties in which he would be strongly assisted by 
the Mysore army. This proposal embamssed the, 
Cochin chief, who said that those districts were ceded 
to Travancore for important assistance given in the 
defence of his county and that th^ were ever since 
in the possession of ISravancore. The Sultan, laugh* 
ing to scorn the timidity of his vassal, told him that he 
could reduce Travancore in a week; that the Maha 
Bajah's friendship with the English would avail him 
nothing ; and that the Cochin Bajah would do well to 
advise the Travancore khm to become a vassal of 
Mysore. Anxious to free hunself from such a dan- 
gerous superior, the Codtin Bajah readily offered his 
mediation, promising to put forth every effort to bring 
matters immediately to an issue ; and the Sul^ pro- 
mised to send commissioners to the Maha B^jidi with 
a friendly letter. 
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OBit. Bofore the Ooohin Bigah coold oooTe^ the Bubjeot 
■ r of the Sultan’s messaffe to the Maha Raiah by a per* 
sond interyieir, Hia^ighness received every parti- 
cular connected with this conference. 

After his return from Palghsutdierry, the Gochm 
chief met the Maha Rajah at Annamanaday in the 
porthem part of his country, where His Higlmess had 
proceeded on a tour of inspection of the military 
stations and conv^ed to His Highness the Sultan’s 
pretended friendly message, which was that that poten- 
tate was willing to enter into a treaty of alliance with 
the Maha Bajw; that he, the Sultan, expected the 
Maha Rajah to pay him a proper tribute at once and 
make preparations (or the treaty; and that Tippoo’s 
messe^ers are on their way to meet the Maha^jah 
with letters and prints. But the Maha Raj^ said 
that he was not prepared to negotiate with ^ppoo, 
without the knowled^ and consent of His Highness* 
allieB, the Honorable East India Company tiie 
Nabob of the Gamatia The Maha Rajah, with his 
usual prudepce and faithful attachment to his allue 
the English, resolved to see no messen^ of tite 
Sidtan or receive any communication from him, 
except in the presence of a British officer. His High- 
ness wrote to the Governor of Madras, Sir AiSd- 
bald Campbell, to depute an officer of intemty and 
ability to the Maha Rajah’s court, with umom His 
Higlmess might consult on some important points 
connected wita the Sultan’s mission. The Governor 
was quite delighted with the Maha Rajah’s pm&moe 
and wisdom and ordered Major Bannerman,. then 
stationed at Palamcottah, to proceed to the Maha 
Rajah’s court with a small detacnment under his com* 
mand. 

The messengers Goola Moadien and Dada Row 
arrived and were received in durbar in the presence of 
Major Bannerman and every respect was paid to the 
Sultan’s Ehareeto, which was rmm in open court. It 
ran thus :—t’‘ I learn from Rama Yurmah Rajah of 
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“Cochin that you are a Mod and a great prince onkP. 
“ and that you desire to cuAiyate friendship with our 
“ Sircar. As you are wise and well informed it must 
“ be manifest to you how advantageous my alliance 
« will be to your interests. My trusty servants, Meer* 

'* goolam SMadien and Dada ^w, are charged with 
« Qua letter and will convey to you my present of a 
“ dress, some jewels, and a norse. They come to you 
“ on a friendly mission and will communicate full par> 

'* tictdars." Notwithstanding all the regard and atten- 
tion shown by the Maha Kaiah on the occasion, the 
Sultan’s messengers were far from being pleased, owing 
to the presence of Major Bannerman. The Maha 
Bajah accepted the presents, though reluctantly. 

The messenMrs were dismissed 'mth suitable pre- 
sents the Ma^ Bajah promising to send his own 
officers with the reply and return presents to the 
Sultan. 

This occurred in the year 964 M.E. (1789 A.D.). 

The Maha Bajah forwaraed a very polite answer to 
Tippoo Sultan, conveying His Higlmess’ thanks for 
the Sultan’s consideration and his proposal for an 
aUianoe but intimating at the same time, his total ina- 
bdity to form an alliance, without the bowledge and 
consent of His Highness’ ally, the East India Com- 
pany, under whose support and protection the Maha 
Itojah had placed himself for several years past. 
Several valuable presents accompanied the letter, which 
was sent in charge of His Highness’ Hindustani Intw- 
preter, Chandrabhanu. Lalla, and one of the native com- 
mandwts ^ His Higlmess’ brigade. 

True copies, with English translations of the Sul- 
tan’s letter and His Highness’ reply, were forwarded 
to the Gotomor of Mamras, with a solemn assurance, 
that what was stated at the commencement of the Sul- 
tan’s letter was incorrect or that it might have ari^ 
through a blunder on the part ox the Cochin chief. 

Sir Archibald Camp^ll was quhie pleased with His 
Highness’ policy and resolutmn, as well as, with this 
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obat. fresh proof of his true and unfeigned attachment to the 
Honorable East India Company. 

Miyor Bannerman had also reported all the parti- 
culars connected with the interview of the Sultan’s 
messengers. The Governor sent to the Maha Bajah 
several letters containing the e^^ression of his full 
approbation and appreciation of His Highness’ conduct 
in this intricate and troublesome affair. The Governor 
also tendered his valuable advice and counsel to His 
Highness. 

The Maha Rajah’s envoys returned from their visit 
to Tippoo Sultan, who was then near Coimbatore. 
Though the Sultan received them and the presents 
with due courtesy^ the envoys had still every reason 
to believe that the Mussulman chief was offended with 
the tenor of the Maha Rajah’s communication. The 
envoys informed the Maha Rajah that the Sultan was 
making great preparations for war. 

As already stated the Maha Rajah had no confidence 
in Tippoo and he continued to pay great attention to 
the strengthening of his fortifications and the increase 
of his military forces so as to be prepared to meet any 
emergency. 

With the view of ensuring the efficiency of his 
forces, which lacked the advantage of effective super- 
vision since the death of General D’Lanoy, His High- 
ness thought of p^ing them under the direction of 
English officers, ^e had full confidence in the courage, 
truthfulness and integrity of Englishmen and was 
convinced that he comd not place his army in better 
hands than the English East India Company whose 
friendship had been cultivated in the time of his 
ancestors and properly and unfeignedly fostered by 
His Highness’ renown^ uncle, the late Maha RiyaL 

. The Maha Rajah wrote to Sir Archibald Campbell 
and requested four English officers and twelve surgeons 
from the Hon(»rable East India Coinp|my’s Army 
should be placed at the disposal of His Highness’ 
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GoTenunent. But that acute politician, while appre* chap. 
oiaiting the confidence repoaeu in him the huha 
Baj^,_ a confidence at the time unusual m the case 
of Indian princes thought this an opportunity to 
step m with a political object ; for ne informed 
His Highness that *' the Honorable Company's officers 
*' are brave aud good men and will ^ways discharge 
“ their duty with zeal and ability ; but it is contrary 
“ to the BTOtem now laid down for the management 
“of the English Company's affairs, to lead their 
“ officers to command any troops, except such as 
“are actu^y in their own pay and under their- 
own authority. Great inconvenience has been 
“found to a^e from pursuing a different line of 
" conduct which I hope will reconcile to your mind 
“ my declining to comply with the proposal. If you 
“ can suggest any plan W which one, two, or even 
“ three battalions or the Honorable Company's troops 
“ can be employed to advantage in securing your 
“ country against any sudden attack from Tippoo, I 
“ shall very readily take the same into consideration 
“ and if practicable, form an arrangement that will 
“ afford safety to your possession without deviating 
“ from the ndes of our service.'' The Maha Rajah, 
though he knew well the drift of the Governor's 
proposal, and its ultimate result gladly availed 
himself of the offer and determined to have two 
regiments of the E^lish East India Company 
stationed within His Hiehness' dominions and he 
accordingly replied : — ** Tne friendship and attaoh- 
“ ment I bear to the English Company are known to 
“the whole woVld. I call the Almighty to witness 
“ Giat I rest my whole dependence on wem for support 
“and therefore most willingly acquiesce in the pro- 
“posid in your Excellency's letter of having some 
“ Wtalions of the Company's troops with me. Tour 
“ Exodlency will be pleased to shew me your favor in 
any manner that can tend to the security and pro- 
" tection of my country." 

In reply to this frank communication. Sir Archibald 

28 
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CHAP. 

III. 


obserred : ** You may rest assured that the ooufidence 
**you repose m the friendship of the English Gom- 
“ pimy is not ill-placed. They regard you as their 
faitmul ally ana consider your interests the same as 
“ their own. Your having acquiesced in the propo- 
sition I made, of having some battalions of the Gom- 
“ pany*8 troops stationed on the frontier of Travan- 
** core, is a wise and judicious measure : it will ensure 
“the safety of your country against the ambitious 
“ views of any persons who may be ill-disposed towards 
“ you and cannot fail to convmce them of the danger 
“ they would be exposed to in attacking a Prince sup- 
“ ported and protected as you are by the English, 
“ whose arms, by the blessing of God, are too powerful 
“ for them to combat with. At the same time I am 
“ anxious to see your country in a complete state of 
“ security, I am *not less so in effecting it in such a 
“ manner as will render your expenses easy ; for this 
** purpose, I would recommend that in time of peace, 
“two battalions of the Gompany’s native infantry 
“ should be stationed on your frontiers at your expense 
“ and that the amount may be either paid by you to 
“ the Gompany in cash or pepper as may best suiWour 
“ convenience. That if an additional force of Euro- 


“ peans and natives are required to strengthen your 
“ frontier against the designs of an enemy, these shall 
“be maintained at the Uompany’s expense entirely; 
“ with this proviso, that you will order them to oe 
“ supplied with provisions and the necessary articles 
“ for erecting buildings to lodge them in and then 
“paying for the same at the uiual rates of your 
“ country.’^ The Maha Rajah gladly acceded to this 
proposal and this was the origin of a British subsidiary 
force stationed in Travancore. 


According to the agreement, two regiments com- 
manded by Uaptam Knox were stationed near Aycottah 
in the northern frontier of Travancore in the year 
964M.E. (1788 A.D.}. At the same time, as a medium 
for communicating between the Maha Rajah and the 
Madras Gfoyemment, Mr. George Fowney, a civil officer 
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under the Engliah East India Company, was also oBiX’. 
stationed in llravanoore. He may be recKon’ed as the 
&rst Political Resident and British representative in 
the Maha Rajah's Court. 

Although the Maha Rajah was by these arrangements 
relieved of a good deal of anxiety in regard to the 
threatened invasion of Tippoo Sultan he did not relax 
precautionary measures. 

About this time Tii)poo arrived at Palghautcherry 
with a large force, with the intention of marching 
a^nst Travancore. He sent for his tributary, the 
Cochin Rajah. On the receipt of Tippoo’s summons, 
the Rajah was perplexed. He apprehended that the 
Sultan who was then in the zenith of his power, an< 

^ at the ill-success of his negotiations with the.Mdha 
Rajah of Travancore, would punish him either bj 
imprisonment or by compelling him to renounce his 
rehgion for that of Mahomedanism. He thought that 
Tippoo was incensed against him for allowing a number 
of refugees to pass through his territories to Travan- 
oore and might probably extort a grant from him, 
ceding his dommions to Mysore and banish from 
the Cochin territories. 


The Gdohin chief conveyed the Sultan's re<misition 
for his appearance to hisaUies the Dutch and we Tra- 
vanoore Maha R^ah, both of whom considered the 
Rajah’s apprehension as justifiable, and advised him to 
excuse himself from responding to the Sultan’s call. 

The Cochin Rajah addressed the Sultan, humbly 
asking him to excuse his attendance, stating that he 
had a&eadv paid his tribute and that he was ready to 
obey any turther orders from his suzerain, but that 
01-health put it out of his power to undertake a 
journey in an unfavorable season. The Sultan professed 
his sympi^y with the . Rajah in his illness, and deputed 
his envoy Kider Khan, p^ly to asoerta^ the eztratof 
the Bsgtm’s Olness, and partly to press him to-soitd his 
heir apparent or at least a minister possessii^ hu con- 
fidence. Eader Ehan arrived at Thripotmitboray. 
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OEAP. TheBajah shut himself up in his room as his illness 
precluded his seeing the envoy, who continued to reside 
in the capital for some time. 

During Kader Khan’s stay he procured every infor- 
mation connected with the frontier fortification and 
other military arrangements of the Travancore Mnha 
Bajah as well as the Dutch at Cochin, and communi- 
cated the same to his master at Palghautcherry. After 
the return of Kader Khan, Tippoo threatened the 
Cochin Bajah with the forcible seizure of his person 
and the annexation of his country. But the Travan- 
core Maha Bajah soothed the lear-stricken Cochin 
Bajah, gave him' every assurance of protection and 
support and informed him that he ne^ not fear the 
Sultan, so long as he was south of the Travancore 
lines. 

The Maha Bajah sent his Dewan Kasava Pillay to 
Cochin to consult and arrange with the Dutch Governor 
MTan Angelbio for the farther fortification of the 
frontier. 

The Dutch forts of Aycottah and Cranganore were 
situated at the very northern frontier of Travancore. 
After the construction of the barrier works and the 
connecting fortifications, these forts were regarded 
as the best defence against the approach of an army to 
the frontier, and consequently the Maha Bajah had 
been treating with the Dutch Government for the last 
two years for t^e purchase of these two forts. 
Bv the arrangements lately entered into with the 
Madras Government, it had been settled that the 
British force* ^sted in Travancore would only be 
available for the protection of Travancore terntory^ 
and so, if those forts belonged to the Dutch and 
Tippoo Sultan’s army cajptured them and entered 
Travancore by that road, the Maha Bajah could not 
expect any assistance from the Honorable Company’s 
regents stationed at the northern frontier. More- 
over, the Maha Bajah now heard that Tippoo himself 
was thinking of purchasing these forts. 
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The Maha Bajah at once authorized Dewan Easava obap. 
Pillar to enter into immediate negotiations with the 
Dutch Qoremor for the purchase of these two forts. 

Bj this measure, His Highness thought that he would 
station the two English regiments in those forts and 
thus protect the frontiers. As the Dutch had already 
sold many of their minor possessions to Travancore, 
and.as the negotiations for the purchase of Monambam 
and all the northern Dutch possessions including the 
forts of Aycottah and Cranganore were now pending, 
the Dewan found no difficulty m coming to a speedy 
settlement. 

On the 3rd July 1789, the Dewan concluded the 
bargain. M’Van Angelbic executed the title deeds on 
the part of the Dutch, to Dewan Elasava Pillay, on the 
part of the Maha Rajah. The Dutch possessions were 
sold for three lacs of Rupees, to be paid in several 
instalments, and the property was to change hands 
after receipt of the first instalment, which was paid on 
the last day of the week in which the deed was 
executed, and according to the terms of the purchase 
deed, the Dutch Governor transferred the property to 
Kasava Pillay in the presence of Mr. Powney, the 
British representative at the Travancore Court. This 
transaction of the Governor was subsequently ratified 
by the Batavian Government. 

The Maha Rajah viewed the whole ti^nsaction with 
great satisfaction and ^prised the Government of 
Madras of the same. His Highness observed in his 
letter that he hoped “the measure would prove a 
source of as much pleasure to that Government as it 
had been to himseli.” But before this letter reached 
Madras, Mr. Powney had written to Governor John 
Holland, who succeeded Sir A. Campbell, on the 
subject. On the receipt of this letter, Mr. Holland 
addressed the Maha lUjah as follows on the 17th 
August 1789 : — “ Mr. Powney h«8 informed me that 
*' you are on the ' mint of concluding a negotiation 
“ with the Dutch W purchasing Aycottah and the 
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“ fort of ^anganore which they hold under the Rajah 
“ of Cochin. Although 1 shall at all times behappy to 
“ hear of your increasing prosperity, yet, at the pre- 
“ sent juncture, I think aOT purchase of lands and 
“ forts from the Rajah of Cochin, who is a tributary 
” to the chief of Mysore, will tend to irritate this chief 
“ against you, and may have the appearance of a 
“ oollusive transaction. I have expressed these to Mr. 
“ Powney in answer to his letter, and I have desired 
“ hii^ fiuly to state to you the serious consequences 
which may result from engaging, at this time, in any 
“ measures, that may produce discussions between the 
“ chief of Mjrsore' ana yourself. I think it necessary 
“ to inform you that this Government will not support 
“ you in any contests you may engage yourself on, 
“ beyond the limits of your own possessions.” The 
Maha ^jah received this letter only after the 
transaction was over. It has been already observed 
that the Maha Rajah had himself addressed a letter 
to the Governor at the close of the transaction. The 
Governor replied to His Highness on the 80th Aimust. 
The letter ran thus : — ” My last letter to you was luted 
*' the 17th of the present month and was written in 
consequence of the notification which I had received 
•• from Mr. FOwney of your being on the point of oon- 
" eluding a negotiation with the Dutch for purchashig 
Ayoot^, Ac. In the letter abovementioned I gave 


** you my opinioiA fully upon the measure which 
** you had in view and stewed the impolicy of it. I 
” told you also, in plain terms, that this Government 
Would no' 


« might engage yoimelf beyond the limits of your own 
*' possessions. Being thus furnished with my opinion 
and declarations respecting the negotiations, you 
” cannot but expect that the news of your having oon* 
" chided it and of your being in possession of Aycottah, 
« and the fort of Oranganore is far from i^freeaUe to 
** me. Your letter therefore of the 10th instant, htefy 
** received, wh^ you eneoted would give me plMianre, 
** has hada different effsot. 1 lament that you have 
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*' you in sinbk nmtaniMuiMnt, ibotdd tw 

''dispowdtQ irrert^Kna yoaiiliMe Into aeqnUn&HuB. 
“ I cannot 'apprcrn roar having enterw into a 
" treaty vrith the Dutw for eztenaioi of territbiT' 
** without the oonaent of this Government. Thia very 
» imjwUtio conduct makes you liable to a forfeiture of 
“ tt« Company’s protection, for you cannot expOet 
“ that th^ wul* defend territory of whuh you were 
“ not possessed when their troops were sent mto your 
“ country} and which have since been obtained without 
*' their assent. I therefore think it necessary you 
'* should immediately give back to the Dutch the 
"places you have tltus indiscreetly received from 
" them, and therely^ establish your afiairs precisely 
" upon their former footing. 1 again recommend to 
" you the greatest caution in your conduct towards 
" ^ppoo.” Thus was the transaction condemned by 
the Madras Government, hnd His Hishness disoour* 
aged from adopting measures absolute^ necessary for 
the protection of his kingdom. But the Maha Bajah, 
though disheartened at first, was encouraged ly his 
firm belief that the Honorable East India Cominmy 
would do him justioe when the true bearings of the 
case were laid before them. 

The Maha Bajah sulnnitted hu vindication to the 
Goveniments of Ben^ Bombay and Madras, and 
diowed thmn the ^j^ty of his conduct in nurduusing 
the forts. He p<^tM out that the forts of Uranganore 
and Ayoottah were at first in the possession of tb Por> 
tngnese, who at the time of their settlmnrat m India 
omained posseasmn of Cochin by oonffoest, and made 
it thmr oapitali that Oranganixre aata Ayoottah were 
tW** d^iendencies and the forts were oniB by the 
Pertuguecesb &r baokas 1528 } that the Dutdh havfi^ 
oongwrad the Porti^pase in die year 1888, ihaj 
held uninterriimted possession MUM tffl tto dale 
of thetraB8aeabn,aloi^periodof illfiyfim: 

Dttteh were theribre quite oompetm^lt^ a# aai^ 
Maha tn pwrehase them, 
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OBAP. eitilier the Goohia Bajah or the Saltan of Uyiore; 
that the fmrdhase mui not, aa waa erroneously sap* 
posed, from the Bigah of Cochin, the Sultan's tribu* 
tai^: tluit neither the Cochin Bigah nor any other 
prince had any right to the property in question'; that 
t^ Esjah had not, as iras also erroneously 

supposed, concluded the bargain uithoBt the know* 
ledjre of the Madras GoTemment ; that independott 
of we oircumstance of the sale having been conducted 
in the presence of Mr. Powney, Mtyor Bannennan, 
whom Governor Campbell had d^eated to Travan* 
core as an adviser to the Maha Btgim, on the part ot 
the Enghsh Govewment, had inspected tiie bcalify 
and the forts, and had suggested the advisability 
and stern necessity of the Mi^ Bajah's purchasing 
the forts, to prevent the great danger that Travancore 
would be exposed to, in case those forts should fidl, 
by force or purchase, into the possession of the 
Sultan, a danger which even the assistance of the 
English would find it difficult, to avert; and that the 
late Government of Sir A. Campbell had concurred 
in the opinion of Major Bannerman, that the Maha 
Bajah’s object in purchasing the forts was not exten* 
sion of territoiT or increase of revenue, but simplv 
the security qf his dominions. The Maha Bajim 
soUoited the Bengal Government to do him the justice 
of. appointing a Commission to enquire into these 
statements, as well aa the points urged by him, adding 
that should he be Required to surrender the forts he 
would do so to none but the Englii^ Government. 

When the Sultan hea^ of the proceedings of 'the 
Madras Government, he thought that this was too 
go^ aa oi^rtaniiy to be lost. So he put fmrth his 
claims to tne forts of Craaganore and Aycottah, 
alleging that they belonj^ to his tribnt^, the 
Co<^ Bajah, and that werefore their purchaie by 
iSwpvanetne was unk'wfuL 

ABhoi^ the aignmemts contained in Mr. Holland’s 
le^ were fidly answered semffm, thrt gentleman 
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wu not satisfied with i&e d^noe pat forth bj tiie obaf. 
Maha Bajah. When Me. Holland represented his one* 
s^ed views to Lord Cornwallis, his Lordship entirety 
disapproved of the transaction; but when ^ Lo^U 
sUp received the Maha Bajab's defence, he suspended 
his judgment and proposed to send Conunissioners-to 
inve^gate the subject. 

Mr., afterwards Sir Thomas Munro, Governor of 
Madras, remarked thus on the argument of Mr. Hoi* 
land. He said: “The. .distinction made between 
recent acquisition and ancient territory appears to be a 
subterfuge of Government to cloak their dread of war, 
under a pretended love of raaoe.'* When these discus* 
cdons were going on. His Highness was strengthening 
his defences to meet l^poo. He concentrated aU 
the fproes and appointed EiMava Pillay the Commander* 
in*chief . The two forts of Ayoottah and Cranganore 
were fortified and the Travanoore army was garrisoned 
m and about them, 

Meanwhile, Tippoo started from Coimbatore with a 
large army, consisting of infantry, cavalry and 
artillery, with a detachment of pioneers numbering in 
all 30,000 men, 5,000 horse and 20 cannon. He sent 
one of his Sirdws to the Maha Bajah with a threaten* 
ing letter, accompanied with some presents. The 
Maha Bajah being then engaged with the celebration 
of the Dassara festival, he deputed Dewan Kasava 
Pillay to meet the Sirdar who had arrived at Paravoor. 

The Dewan met Tippoo Sahib’s Sirdar, and after 
the UButd complimentary exchange, the Sirdar was 
taken to MavalikaTOT, and intrranoed to the Maha 
Bajah, who receivedi Tippoo’s letter and presents with 
his usual grace. The purport of the letter was ; (1), a 
requisition for. the immediate surrender of aU the 
chiete of Malabar who had taken refuge in the 
Maha Buah’s dominiorts ; (2\ that, as the Dutch laid 
sold to him places to which thev had no right, he 
should at once withdraw his troops from Oismgaitorei 
and (8), that he shonld demolub ihat port d his 

29 
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lortiioataom iriiioh crossed the territory of Coolain, 
beiHHisoit'^^inaiged to the kingdom of Mysore.” 

TbonglM^ Maha Bmah felt indignant at the unjust 
and mmiaoing tone of the Sultan’s letter,, and the 
haughly spirit of the envoy, he replied with g^t 
equanimity, and said (1), “ that the Rajahs, agmst 
whose protection the Sultan complained, had obtoined 
an asylum in his country seyeral years back, because 
they were his relations; that no objection to their 
residence had ever been taken before, but to prove 
his amicable disposition they would neverthriess be 
removed ; and thal) no refractory subject of the Mysore 
Government had ever, with his knowledge, been pro* 
tected in Travancore; (2), that the fort and territory 
which he had pnrohas'ea from the Dutch belonged to 
the Dutch, and was in no respect the property of the 
dependant of Tippoo; and (8), that the ground on 
wMch he had erected his Imes was ceded to him, in 
full sovereignty, by the Rajah of Cochin, beforo that 
Rmidi bebame tributary to the sovereign of Mysore, 
and that the lines existed at the time when he 


was included in the late treaty between the English 
and the Sultan and were sanctioned by the sQence of 
that important deed.” The envoy declared that the 
persistent nsfosal oi the Travancore Sircar to be 
gnhled ly the directions of the powerful Sultan, cannot 
but go much agsh}st the king, and a war with IHravan- 
opre would be result. He..: then left the jdaoe 
.fbruptly. 

lost no. time in transmitting a 
£taltan uying before him 8(ar<w 
tile legality of His Highnesr 
forts, aitd ^ressiag his extieme 
j, peace between than, frii^ Hki 
r i^ should be roc^proeated im^ 
k . 13m Ibdm i^jah also loirwaided 
) presents to tim SMtan m return. 

Mri mi £j»tiiw^ dNpa^# • r^nid^ 
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couched in eerere language. The Sultan add that 
tile Heiha Bejah’s reidj was iaoOTreot and made 
witheout proper inquiiT, tiiat from the tenor oi hia' 
reply he aolmowle^Kea that he had aBovred tiw ICa* 
labar Bajaha to eaoape from hia country; that iihe 
Maha Bajah iraa responaible to Mysore iot tiieir 
liabilities, unless he recaptured and deliTmred them 
over ; and tiiat it was highly impropor on his part 
to have purchased Onmganore witm>ut the assent 
of Mysore, in -whose territories that fort lay. The 
Media Baji^- on reoeiying this haughty and arrogant 
communication thought it prudent to drop all further 
correspondence with the Sultan and submitted all the 
papws to the Madras Government, with a detailed 
account of Tippoo’s warlike pceparations. 

On the 11th Dhanu (24th December), Tippoo 
encamped at a plaot four miles distant from the 
vanoore lines, iraere he began to oreot batteries on the 
12th (25th). 

On the night of the 15th Dhanu, 964 M*B., (28th 
December 1789 A.D.), Tippoo’s powerful army, under 
his personal command, atiaoked the Northern frontiar 
of Travanoore and attempted a breach of the barrier ; 
but the attack was ably and gallantly resisted by &e 
troops on du<^ generally known by the designation 
of "Paravoor Battalion.” 

On the morning of the 15th Dhanu (28th December), 
the Sultm's force, consisting of 14i000 select infrntiy 
and a body of 500 pioneers, paraded in front of the Ime. 
The pioneers were otdered to clear a part of the.ditdi 
where tiie wall was not guarded, and they proceeded 
with the work which was not successfully completed 
^nwrig the night. However, the Sultan orde^ tiie 
fotoe to proceed and efEbst im entrance witiun the 
walls duraag the night. By day break on the lOtii 
Dhanu (2^ Decern^) he gamed an enfranoe and 
snoceeded iajpossessing a considerable extent of the 
ramparts. Tba troops tiie Maha Ba|ah, occupying' 
tiwse raaparts, rotwitied befme Tippoo’s army as the 
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kttte was mat'daiv the side of the wbU irith 
.JSS^ rww of reaohhig the gate. Tiwranoore gairriflim 
op^ibeed their progress. Tippoo found it neoessarr to 
l^g in a reiMoroemait to imord help to tiie leading 
0(0^. lii the hon^ of the moment, the order was 
ihisunderstood and ui*execated. In this confusion, a 
party of twenty men of the Trsvanoore garrison, who 
were stationed at a oom» of the rampi^, threw in a 
regular platoon on the flank which bUed the officer 
comman^g, and threw the corps into inextricable dis- 
order and i^ht. The adyancmg relief was met and 
checked by an impetuous mass of fu^tires. 

The panic now became gmieral and the lelreating men 
#ere borne on to the ditch, while others were forced into 
it by the mass which pressed on from behind. Those 
that fdl into the ditch were, of course, killed. The 
rear now became the front. The bodies that filled the 
ditch enabled the remainder to pass over them. The 
Sultan himself was thrown down in the struggle and 
the bearers of his palanquin trampled to death. Though 
he was rescued from death by some of his faithful 
foUowei^ yet he received such injuries that he kever 
forgot in this episode in his invasioh of Travanoore. 
Tippoo’s State sword, signet ring, and other personal 
ornaments fell into the hands of we Travanooro army ; 
several officers and men were taken priaoners, and of 
the former, five were Europeans, and oim a Mabi-at?ta. 

Ti|^)oo retreatedyrith great shame aod oha^^, and 
Deww Sasava Pillay returned Jbo in 

t^uii^>h, brins^ with him Tippoe’s sword, shicild, Ac., 
as trophies. The MdiaBajahoommunma^ the news 
of Ms Buooess to Ms firmods the Ei^Iish and the llabob, 
and received titeir warm oongratnmtions. The Nabob 
rei^uesh^ the Maha Bajah to send T^^’s sword, 
sm^ d^iger, belt, palanquin, Ae., ana they were 
acooedii^ fiomarded. 

the CMvamor ei hiad»is, liiSf Hcl» 
latter, .lio. the, if nttatt^.-ilgidw 




jte iaqi]iris% ibito 

tbe forte of 

Jkfwtib^ assnnag you, if 

** AbnlSi *f 9 **‘' ^ ^ oqmtaiUe, tBat vO wotdd ewMO 
**th^fn^feo iMretorned toldw Dutch and plMsed 
« on the Bawe footbig on irhidi they prerious to 
“ the iate pgchaee of them hv the Bi^ah of Travan* 
''core. We hare now heard that yow army has 
" M>proached to the neighbourhood of thu^ forts a^ 
*' that the Bigidi is under alarm from an idea of its 
*' being your intention to take them by force. Tou are 
not unaoquamted irith the oircumst^oe of the Bajdx 
“ being an ally of the English and you ^ no doubt 
“ senuble that a^ hostihty toward him would be 
<• contrary to the mth of the treaty subsisting between 
*<ns. The foits in question sse of no value to us; 
“ but we tbinlr it necesssry to infomax you thf^ we shidl 
“ consider any attefupt to t^e.them^ by force on the 
“ present footing of afEairs as an act inconsistent with 
“ the fair and lioteal sentiments of honor and friend* 
<*sfaip subsisting between iu and tendisg to create 
“ hostilites between the two ^venunents. It is our 
“ firm intention to do yon justice on this occasion : and 
*' it is scarcely neoesswy for us to say that we are 
equally determined to do justice to our own reputa* 
“ tion and honor, and it be wise for you to wait 
“ the issue of a fur inquiry. If you are desiromi of 
“ settling, the points™ contest by the investigadon of 
'* commissioners, we will i^point one or more to meet 
“ such persons as may be appointed by you at any 00^0^' 
“ nient place on the borders of our respectiTe opunhiies, 
“ and yon will then judge whether our intmxiions arO 
** teir, In the meantime, we shall state the whole of 
“the proceedings to the superior Goyemmmit in 
“ and wait thtir orders on them. On the 

“ and equity of tiieir decision yon may 

as well as <m, the finmuNW of the fixteilli 
“ GcRtsnHBsnt to retaliate w^ their wh^ 'frmqiaay 
“ th^ UH^ receive either on their hcmm^ cr 
“ teciitoeiei and fcma^ms.” 
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OBAP. This letter reached the Saltan soon after hia d^eht. 
Bat it woold appear that he wrote a letter to the 
Governor, some wys after, ante>dating it and pretend* 
ing to have written it before the receipt of Mr. 
Holland’s oommonication. In this, Tippoo concealed 
all the facts and falsely represent^ to the (]k>Temot 
that his troops were employed in searching for 
fugitives ; that the Maha lugah’s trooM -fired u]^n 
them and that his own trooi>s retaliated and can^ 
the lines ; but that on hiS being informed of this, he 
ordered his troops to desist and return; and he re* 
quested the Governor to direct the Maha Bajah to 
observe the treaty.^ 

Tippoo now determined (m retaliating on IVavan* . 
core. He remained in the vicinfiy the northern 
frontier and concentrated f large army there which 
consisted of infantry, cavalry and artiUeiy, which 
would have been enough to conquer the largest, portion 
of India, rather than the small kmgdom of Travanoore. 
The Madras Government was duly informed of the 
above proceedings of the Sultan, and the Maha Bajah 
reoeivra assurances of assistance from the Govonor, 
in the event of Tippoo’s invasion pf his country. 

In the meantime, the Maha Bt^ah was not idle. 
The northern frontier line -was repaired and all avail* 
able troops were concentrated there. Becruits were 
enlisted, and guns, stores apdammfinition were stored 
in ^:sr aflpals."-^e anxiety of the Maha Bi^ was 
nfgood deal increased by the disp^ty betireen his 
means of defence and the Sultan’s immense army and 
xnilitaiy resources. 

No measures were adopted by the Ifadiw Gov* 
eminent till the beginning of Ibidi* i%mgh ^ 
Bajah had repwtedly oommunioafi^ to tiie Got* 
ernment iatel^enoe of the dose appoMii of 
at the head of a large army, and th^ ecmaamdeg to 
laiae battenes and fill ditdiM. Stffl no as^ msa* 
•ittet more talna hy tiie Madras Gotensgaeat. On 
tjaoofak of'^the inaotiv^ and fecUe poMqy ef Mr. J. 
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Qiolhad, wliiok kave been tke tkeme of public com- osir. 
ment, tke kbka Biyak of ^!raTanoore was exposed to 
tke mercy of tke relentless tiger of Mysore. Tke 
veiy sullordinstes of tke Governor condemned ku 
poluy. Some idea of tke perilous situation of tke 
Maka &«gak at tkis juncture may be realised from the 
following letter written at the time by T. Munro, a 
subaltern in tke Madras army, (afterwards Major-Ge- 
neral Sir Thomas Munro, Governor of Madras) : “ A 
second attack is dailv expected; and if the king (of 
IVavancore) is left alone, all his exertions against a 
power so superior can delay but for a very short time 
his ruin. The English battalions were behind the 
lines, but not at the place attacked ; and it is said that 
they have orders not to act even on the defensive. If 
such be the case, the B^jah ought to dismiss them 
with scorn, for the present is the only moment in 
which the aid of such a handful of men can be effec- 
tual. The barrier once forced, orders for them to act, 
will arrive too late." 

Tippop’s force commenced action. ''Tho opening of 
hostUities was a skirmish between a party of Travan*. 
coreans and Mysoreans, outside the wall, on the 20th 
Kumbham 964 M.E. (2nd March 1790, A.D.), and 
Tippoo’s artillery begw to work on the 24th Kum- 
b^m (6th March), landing no perceptible effect on 
the wul, a few more batteries were erected close to 
the northern wall and the largest guns were mounted, 
which opened a destructive fire. The 'wri3 resist^, 
the fire for nearly a month and in Madam (April) a 
practicable breach of three-quarter of a mile in tengA 
was effected. By this time, the Tra'vanoore anhv 
abandoned the defence as useless, and retreated, A 

g irtion of Tippoo’s army, under IriHy, attaclmd. the 
rt of Granganore, whum wait defended .1^ the Ibha 
Bajah’s troops under Oaphain iEloiy. Findt^ that tlm 
defence of the fort agai^ the enmny was ta^^srilde,. 
and an English EngineOT of the 0&mpany*8 regimeida 
station^ then at Aycottah whom Oaptain Fh^ eon-, 
salted being oi the satne opinion, he abandoned ft te 
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tibs eoeiBT, vlio deibolislted the fortifiealaonB tiie next 
daj. Lalljr now OTOoeeded to EuriapiUy, iridoh fort 
was also slmdonea by the TrsTancoreans. The .whole 
line thus fell into the hands of the Sultan, togethw 
with 200 pieces of cannon of Tarious sises and metal 
and an immense quaoth^ of ammunition and other 
warlike stores, which were forwwded to Coimbatore as 
trophies. 

While this destructive warfare was going on, the 
two English regiments stationed at Aycottah and 
another brigade consisting of a Eur^an and two 
native renments just landed from Bombay under 
Colonel Hartlay at Monambam and Palliport, remained 
passive spectators' of all these disasters and d^eda- 
tions on the plea that no orders had been received by 
them, from the Governor of Madras, to fight against 
the Sultan. ' 

It is to be observed here that the orders of Govern* 
ment to co-operate with the Travancore army wezo at 
last received b^ the Officer Conamanding the British 
force : but their receipt b^g lust at the time of Tip- 
poo’s ent^ into the l^vanoore lines, the commander 
oonsidmrea that his force was no match for the victo- 
rious^ anaj of the Sultan, and that therefore it would 
be iqjudicions to sacrifice his men. 

^ Semng that lbhe English force stationed at Aycottah 
did not venture to assist Travancore, Tippoo was 
encouraged to march on to the interior committing 
delectation on his way. 

iCran £asava Pillay was at Pibavocw, at the head 
^.a stron|[ force of the Travancore army with its 
Eunmean officers. But the further advance of ihe 
invaders could not be arrested and so the Dewan 
^i^ht it prudent to retreat. 

The Sultan’s first object was to des^tnr the “ eou- 
ieinp^le wall” and fill up the ditdi, and so he tosdc 
A -|im]eaxe ‘CP>^ end s^ an ezaCC. luas 
Idibamd l^'efiaiy one pre^nt and the deoib^im of Ce 
waE^wae iKKu^bted by his armv wiih<mt a aM^.Cl»y - 
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csit. had no s^ter; no dry plaoefbr parade; all ih^amsm* 
nition, acooutrements^ io,, got wet. Even the yery 
neoesBBries of life were washed away by the impetnons 
current of the flooded river. These untoward events 
exercised a depressing influence in the mind of Tippoo. 
[f he had ever repented of his cruel aotioiis in his 
life, it was at this moment. He repented his 
biaving reduced to ashes large pagodas, ohuro^s and 
other edifices which could mive now afforded him and 
his tamj shelter and protection from the severity of the 
rains. Cholera, small-pox and other eindemios broke 
out. Provisions became scanty, and the scarcity was 
EoUowed almost bv'famiue. Numbers began to perish 

S disease and hunger. The lawless people took 
vantage of the time and commenced plundering evexy 
thing that th«y could get hold of, and in fine, the state 
of the ooun^ had become so desolate, that even the 
Mn of Sir Waiter Scott, the great Novelist, would 
^d it difficult to give an adequate description of it. 

Easava FiUay, after leaving Paravoor, strengthened 
the earrison at every military station, both at the sea 
beach and at Aroontty and other places, erected 
stockades, at every backwater pmage, fortified the line 
and batteries between Eumurakam and the Eundoor 
hillw at Poonjair. All the responsible officers, both 
military and revenue, were posted at different plaoM 
and the divisional revenue authorities were directed 
to remain at intennediate stations and raise irregular 
militia, armed with whatever des(^ptions of weapon 
the people could get at the moment, such as bows, 
arrows, swords, cudgels, &c. The Dewan then went 
to Tievandrum. He found the Maha Bqah, who was 
already advanced in years, in an extremely melancholy 
state of mind. His Highness, when he saw tite Des^ 
exclaimed in a very low voice : — " We have iww lost 
evoty thine. Our saf^ is in the himds of Providenoe. 
Padmenabha Swamy alone should protect us in tins 
pwiloas pi^cament. It is now iinpoesffile to dieok 
Tq^ioo’s {^ogress. We have trustedi the English and 
jpwMd every oonMeaoe in thmn. now, it is our 
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tliat tike Snltaa dbonld be titiu ailoirod to 
eMroeeiiiqMni onir toriitoiy.'* Demrn KaasTs Fillaj, 
tiboi^ e^^tdly perplexed it toe Bito8tum,ooiiso)ed toe 
Mito lEUm w toe amunmcement that be bad learnt 
frobi toe mt(M.aif ireU as from bis En^^b friends, that 
toe Eei^ CtoVermneiit bad taken the matter into tbtor 
frauds ii^ a war againrt T^ipoo was at band, and he 
added toatb]i>toemetOT of Providence, the Maha Bajab 
wofrld be soon relieved from all fears, as regards the 
Saltam At the same tone, toe Dewan informed toe 
|faha Bajab that Tippoo's progress from Alwaye was 
totalty impeded on aoeonnt of toe rain, thrt any 
attract on his to march wito his army from 
Alwaye to up-country, must be thwarted by the natural 
defences of the oountiy, that his cavalry as well as his 
infrntiT could nmi find road-way for a free march, that 
toe baorwater had been properly stockaded at different 
places so much so that no canoes or boats could be 
taken from Alwaye, up the river to the south, without 
encountering toe stockades and the backwater morison, 
and that the line between Eumarakam and Eundoor 
bill* had been strongly barricaded while a regnlar 
.mibtia lined toe hills and the sea, so that tUl toe open- 
ing the rumoured English war, nothing would occur 
to Ihravancore. 

The Dewan’s assurances and representations en- 
oouraffi^ the Maha Bajto a good deal, and tbs first 
order ffis Highness gave the Dewan was to go back to 
toe north ana adopt nurther measures for the increased 
protection and saietv of toe numerous fruulies who 
h^ taken asylum m the l^ba Bigah’s territories. 
^ Highness displayed greater anziely about toese 
ftumilwMi than about toe weiy of his own kingdom 
and person. 

The Goitoin Bajah had already sent his royal {mnily 
to Trevanckmm with toe following letter to the Maha 
Bigab :-r>' Tippoo has come to Pantvoor, and Oranga- 
**nore u beiim cannonaded. I ther^ore denre to 
" s end my fan^ and children to your cai^aL Take 
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**^bemaddjranBe: 

« fide my all.” 

TlmDoiraaretarnedto^ooriii. Nemof Tippoo^a 
first attach on IJ 10 ITraTaaflora linaa and liis de^ on 
the 29& Deeember 1789 reaohed OaLsatta on tiia S^ 
lannary foQo^g. Lord Gomwdlmirrote at onoe to 
tile Hadraa Goremiaient ei]ffe8Bing lut fiope that 
the GoTemment had already dedared inr agauit 
Tip^, md that eveiy exertions was b^iig made t0 
condaot it to a satis&otoiy itsoe. Hu Lerdri% de» 
olared that he was determined "toexaotalnK xppain^ 
tira ^m Tippoo for tins wanton and v^pcMidDed 
violation of i^ty.” This letter does not appnr to 
have had the desired effect upon Hr. Holland; Tm 
G ovemor*QeneraI. rraeatedly niged war as the (mty 
honorable dtemative lefi;. ** We nad dissembled,” t^ 
Governor-General wrote, ” onr sense of Tippoo's fuliire 
in the performance of several BtipnlatumB in t^ hut 
trealy of peace, as wdl as (ff manyinsnlts and injuries 
that he had offered to os in tite coarse of the last .tlvee 
or four yean, and we are now resolved to oorb Ids 
insolence and exact signal reparation for. the mai^ 
in jnries that we and onr allies have toastahied.” 


• In a letter dated the 8th,F<diniary, Lord Omnwallis 
blamed the Madras Govranment for negleot duty 
and dlsobe^denM of cafders, wad for having, in tiiOT 
eorrenondenoe wM theJLiha Batah, "dSuoon^ 
a fafimhil ally in tiie defuioe of his oonntty against 
u eoflun WM was within a few miles (ff hu fron-' 
tisis, wto witii the insdence and viohoioe of idmse 
#imii«iier they had long beoi fo^ a^ 
the tim uovsrnWkGtoeriiu oh> 


aerv^ ^goodpdny as.weU as a legaid tooar i«mi» 
"tathm to tiua ommtry^ieaiuies t^ 

** 011^ eanetaevtow fimmTbBMn, lMi alBo 

#f.|chito'tihe^tora)!ntmonef«a^ 
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his misohieTcmB and penrerse policy of ioaotion and dESP. 
ddayed hoBtilitasSy ana the Government of Lord Goni* 
wallis wisely determined to assume the Government 
of Madras themselves: but the supercession of Mr. 
Holluid by the appointment of General Meadows, as 
Governor of Mad^, in succession to Sir Archibald 
Campbell relieved them from the neoessily of resorting 
to such an extreme measure. 

On the 80th March, Lord Cornwallis addressed the 
following letter to (^neral Meadows the new Gtover* 
nor: — ^"So far am I from giving credit to the late 
“ Government for economy in not making the necessary 
“ preparations for war according to positive orders of 

the Supreme Government, after having received the 
** most gross insults that ooidd be offered to any nation, 

« I think it very possible that every cash of that ill* 
“judged saving may cost the Company a crore of 
“ rupees, besides which I still more sincerely lament 
“ the disgraceful sacrifice which you have made by 
“ that d^y, of the honor of your country by tamely 
“ suffering an insolent and cruel enemy to overwhelm 
“ the dominions of the Bajah of Travanoore which we 
“ were bound by the most sacred ties of friendship 
“ and good faith to defend.” 

General Meadow’s assumption of the Madras Govern* 
ment was inaugurated by the declaration of war 
against Tippoo. 

In his reply to General Meadow’s formal an* 
nounoement of his arrival and assumption of office, 
Tippoo took exception to the military preparations 
made by the Madras Government and he intimated his 
wish to send a person of suitable dignity, who would 
erolain to the Governor his views on the subject, 
brmg to the notice certain important matters, and 
state toe circumstances which Ira him to object to toe 
menacing attitude of the Madras Government. 

To this communication, the Governor's reply was 
short and derisive. He said : — The English e^u^y 
“ incapable of offering an instdt, as of sulnnditing 
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CHAP. to one, have alvays looked upon war as declared 
“ from the moment you attacked their ally, the king of 
« Travanoore.” The Governor of Madras addressed 
the Maha. Rajah, assuring His Highness that prepara* 
tions were in progress for punishing the Sultan for his 
wanton violation of the treaty, and at the same time 
requesting the Maha Rajah to prevail on the Malabar 
princes and chiefs who had taken refuge in Travanoore 
to join the English, in bringing about the humiliation 
of the tyrant of Mysore. While Tippoo was in his 
uncomfortable encampment at Alwaye, as has been 
already described, intelligence of the commencement of 
hostilities and the ^sembling of a large English force at 
Triohinopoly reached him. Harass^ on all sides, the 
Sultan was under the necessity of beating a precipitate 
retreat. But he ws^ in a position full of cmnger and 
anxiety- The rivers were all full. The country was 
under water. The Cranganore bar rose high with a 
swift current seawards. Except boats, no other 
means of communication could be used in that part ol 
the country at that time. There was no time to be 
lost. He divided his army into two portions and 
ordered one portion to march vi& Annamanaday and 
CSialakudy to Triohoor and thence to Palghaut, and 
the other vi& ^ranganore and Ghowghaut to Palghaut. 
This basly retreat was attended with the loss of the 
great portion of the army and bore some resemblance 
to the disastrous retreat of the great Napoleon from 
Moscow. This comity was accelerated by the Tra* 
vancore army under Dewan Easbva Pillay following 
in close pursuit. 

The Travancore force joined the British army at 
Palghautoherry, Coimbatore and Dindigul, and fought 
under the command of British officers, sucbas Colonel 
Stuart, Lieutenant Chalmers, Major Cuppage, &o. 

The Travanoore anOT remained and fought with the 
Britieffi force a^mst Tippoo, up to the conclusion of 
the and we treaty of ^rmgapatam, where the 
Dewan Eaaava Pillay was present. 
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The treaty of Seringapstam and the redao^on of ohap. 
Ti^poo’fl power was no small source of satisftustion and 
relief to the Haha Bigah. But he was destined not 
to enjoy peace of mind«..eyen at a time when he con* 
siderm himself freed from all troubles and mental 
painSt for the contribution of a large amount of money 
was demanded by the English East India Company, 
for the expenses incurred by the Company’s mmtary 
department in protecting Trayancore against Tippoo 
Sultan, while by the t^eement of 1788, the Honor- 
able East India Company had bound themselyes to 
station two regiments in Trayancore, at the expense 
of the Trayancore State, for its protection and they 
expressly proyided that “If an additional force of 
Europeans and Natives are required to strengthen your 
frontier against the designs of an enemy, these shall be 
maintained at the Company's expense entirely." The 
Maha Rajah therefore little expected such an extra- 
ordinary demand from the Goyemor of Madras. 
Howeyer, a sense of delicacy and friendship dictated 
to his mind not to discuss the question at such a time 
with his ally, notwithstanding the empty condition of 
His Highness’ treasuiy and the embarrassed state 
of his finances. The Maha Rajah managed to pay 
seyen lacs of rupees by seyeral instalments. But still, 
the Goyemor of Madras, Sir Charles Oakdy, thought 
it right to impose upon the Maha Rtyah the payment 
of ten lacs of rapees per annum, as a contribution 
towards the expense, independent of the charge of His 
Highness’ troops employed with their (Englisl^ armies. 

On a just and fair representations being made by His 
Highness, Sir Charles rejoined “Your ExceUency’s 
** mind is, I doubt not, fully impressed with the justice 
“ of the Company’s Goyemment in standing forth at a 
“ critical jsncture to protect you i^ainst the designs of 
a tyrant who had wawn the sword for your destmo- 
^tion and must haye instantly effected it, but for the 
“ powerful interposition of your friends. ‘The war 
« thus undertaken upon your accouuv has been canned 
“ on with all the forces of the Company and at an 
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nwAp '* enonaouB expense. Not only the rerentiM of thin 
“ president bat those of Ben^ and the neatest 
" part of the resouroes of the Oamatio and Tai^ore 
<• ^Te been apj^priated to this great nndertaking^ 
” and on the mtimate success of. our arms, Tour Bxr 
“ cellen <7 mast trust for all that is valoable to you, 
" your territory, your honor, and even your personal 
“ safety.'* He also said that the denutnd of im Com* 
pany was " calculated upon a fur and moderate 
estimate.” Mr. Powney, the British resident, at His 
Highness* Court also represented the matter in the 
strongest terms. 

The Maha Bajah, now pressed for money, consulted 
with his faithful Dewan, Easava Pillay, who suggested 
that a moiety of the amount should be paid ogam, 
and he promised to exert his utmost endeavours to 
raise funds for meeting this unexpected demand. 

The Dewan applied his energies to this difficult task 
and made up a sum of aWt seven lacs of rupees and 
paid it without any great delay. 

On a farther requisition of the Madras Government 
for a payment of the Maha Utah's contribution at the 
rate of ten lacs of rupees per annum, daring the late 
war, the Malu^ Bajah felt his eituation most keenly. 
The Dewan wSu not at the time at the capital and the 
MabiA Bajah’s feelings of embarrassment are disdosed 
in a private and confidential letter he wrote to lus 
minister : — “ 1 have not in any way bound myself to 
" contribute to the expenses ot the war ; yet the Com* 
**^panv presses for payment. I have raised loans and 
*' paid fourteen lacs ; yet they make further demands. 
** My previous debts .remain unpaid. I have raised 
** monqr by doing what I ought not to do. I never was 
'* in such anxiety and distress before. The Company 
" care more for mcmey than for their friend” 

Whin the Dewan appeared before the ro^ pre* 
sence, the Maha Brjah exclaimed that His Highness 
little expected hu old ally, the Honorable East India 
Company, would thus persist in thmr denumd and 
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trouble him in his bid age; that the Madras Oorern- 
meut ought to bave recollected and respected their 
solemn engagement with. Traranoore in 1788 (963 
M.B.) ; th^ uiat GoTOtpment could not be ignorant 
of the immense eiqienses Travanoore hadunaeigone 
while mtortaining a lam force from the time of 
Hy^ Ali^s aims upon Tiaranoore, a period of about 
twenty'five years, and also for assisting the military 
operations of tiie Compaq and of the Carnatic Nabob 
both in Tinneydfyana Calicut; that the Company's 
Government ought to have alM considered the irrepar- 
able loss and disgrace to which Travancore was sub- 
iMted owiim to ue persistent obstinacy of Governor 
Holland of Sfadras, I 7 which alone Tippoo’s army was 
enabled to attack and enter the nortnem linuts of 
Travancore and devastate the country : that this loss 
of the Maba Bajah was not taken into consideration 
when the last treaty of Seringapatam was concluded, 
where the Bast Indm Company had obtained three 
orores and thirfy lacs of rupees and one-half of the 
Sultan’s newly acquired territory, which latter was 
divided and appropriated between the Company and 
their allies, the Nizam and the Mahrattas ; and that 
it wM highly to be regretted that the Governor of 
Madras gave a deaf ear to all the Maha Rajah’s repre- 
sentations of the difficulties he had to encounter. The 
Dewan, Easava Fillay, suggested to His Highness, 
tbiii-. a full representation of the subject to Lord 
Cornwallis would probably relieve, the Maha ^jah 
from such extravagant demands. The suggestion of 
the Dewan was adopted, and the Governor-General 
after mature consideration, jwvo * just and favorable 
dec^ion freeiim the Maha Rajah from the obligation 
of "looting in niU the demand of the Madras Govern- 
ment. 

As has been already said, the Governor of Madras, 
General Meadows, request)^ the Maha Rajah in 2foy 
1791. “ to prevad on the Malaba^ chiefs who had 
taken shelter in Travancore to jbin the Bn|^ish” 
against Tippoo, But subsequently, the GovetUBWi^ 

81 
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Tested the Maha Rajah with the power of controlling 
all the Malabar principalitieB and restoring them to 
their respective princes and chiefs. 

The work assigned to His Highness hj the Madras 
Government was certainly a very honorable one, 
though not unattended with difficulties, for the country 
was still in an unsettled state. Many of its princes 
and chiefs fled at the approach of the dreaded 
Sultan, leaving their countries at the mercy of the 
Mysore tyrant ; others preferred suicide to an igno- 
minious conversion to Mahomedanism. There were 
many of the ruling princes and chiefs of Malabar 
whose territories h^ been given by the Sultan to his 
Mussulman Sirdars and others of his caste. The whole 
of Malabar was in a State of chaos. The selection 
of His Highness to arrange the restoration of the 
countries to their respective rulers gave universal 
satisfaction. Everyboay acknowledged the stem im- 
partiality and the calm judgment of the Maha Rajah. 
Moreover, most of these princes and chiefs had received 
an asylum in Travancore, and knew the liberality, 
justice, kindness and truthfulness of His Highness, 
and they were all satisfied with the choice of the Com- 
pany’s Government. 

The princes and chiefs who were then in Travancore, 
were called before the Maha Rajah, and after receiving 
His Highness’ kindvadvice and suitable presents, were 
sent back to the north, with instructions to go to the 
Dewan who was then stationed at Pi^hautcherry with 
a large army. 

The royal family of Cochin was sent back to Thri- 
poonithoray as soon as Tippoo re-orossed the Tra- 
vancore frontier. 

The Zamorin, who was then past seventy years of 
age, wished to remain in Travancore for some time 
longer. The Maha allowed the septuagenarian 
to do so and deputed his heir apparent Krishnen 
Rajah to Calicut to act fmr the Zamorin. 
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The Bajah of Cherakel remained at his head-quar- o^. 
tWB after despatching his family to Travancore, in the 
hope of gaining the favor oi the Sultan, throi^h 
the medium of Ally Bajah of Cannanore, but being 
disappointed “ he died either by his own hand or by 
of a friendly Nair whom he is said to have required 
to perform this last mournful office for him.” No 
successor to the deceased Bajah was nominated, as 
there were two claimants, and in accordance with the 
prevailing custom the Maha Bajah elected the elder 
of the claimants as successor to his deceased uncle. 


The names of some of the Bajahs and Chiefs who 
took refuge in Travancore are — 

Bajahs (1) Zamorin. 

(2) Cherakel. 

(3) Cottayam. 

(4) Kurrumpanaud. 

(5) Vettathnaud. 

(6) Beypore. 

(7) Tanniore. 

(8) Palghaut, &c., &c. 

Chiefs (1) Koulaparay. 

(2) Coringotte. 

(3) Kowgat. 

(4) Btatharay. 

(5) Mannore. 


Dewan Kasava Pillay was now delegated by the 
Maha Bajah to the onerous duty- of restoring these 
Princes Chiefs to their respective 
this appears to have taken up the time of tks officw, 
for about a year, during the war. He h^ to move 
between Cherakel and falghautcherry to investig^ 
the claims of each of the Bajahs and nobles ^ tjie 
territories, as there had been many enOToachments on 
the villages and lands. He visited the capitals of 
all th^ahs and Chiefs and reinsl ted every one of 
tVifiwi in his respective possessions. 
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As many of these Princes and Chiefs were ignorant 
and unable to conduct the administration of their 
States, the Dewan was obliged to appoint Kariakars 
(ministers) to manage their affairs. 

Por the Zamorin ^ho was then absent at Trayan- 
core and for whom Krishnen Rigah was acting), the 
Dewan selected an able and influential Palghaut Brahr 
man, named Saminatha Patter, as Eariakar. 

After making all these arrangements, the Dewan 
came to an understanding that every one of these 
States, according to its ability, should supply the 
British and Travancore Commissariat departments 
with grain. 

Every Eariakar was made responsible for the due 

E rformance of hit! functions, with the threat, that the 
ist remissness on the part of any these officials would 
result in his dismissal from office. 

By this wise arrangement of the Dewan, a sufficient 
supply of grain was secured for the forces stationed 
on the Malabar coast and also at Palghautcherry and 
Coimbatore. 

Eariakar Saminatha Patter displayed great zeal and 
activity, and the acting Zamorin, Erishnen Rajah, 
experienced some difficmty in the free exercise of his 
despotic power to which he had been accustomed from 
iiffaiu^. 

Erishnen Rajah’'); junior now proceeded to Trich- 
inopoly and apmared before Ceneral Meadows and 
succeeded in obtaining a cowle from the Madras 
Government, recomisingi him as the legitimate suc- 
cessor of the old Zamorin. On the strength of tbii« 
cowle, Erishnen Rajah b^n to act independently of 
Dewan Easava Pillay, and the result was a deficimu^ 
in the supply of grain and other necessaries which 
vrere to be sent up from the Malabar coast. Dewan 
Easava Pfllay reported the cause of this to General 
Meadows,, who remarked: "It was never intended 
the cowlenaonah'fiHrwaided to him Bijah) 
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should oonyey any autiioriiy independent of the Rama ohaf. 
Bigah (Trayanoore) hut that the old Calicut Bqah, 
who has bng resided in the Trayancore countar, or 
persons properly authorised by him shoidd admin* 
ister the reyenue of the country under the control and 
direction, of Rama Rajah, whose protection to the dis* 
possessed Rajahs and exertions for the prosecution of 
tlm war entitle him to take a lead in the affairs of 
the coast." General Meadows again said that " in 
the execution of such authority as he might be yested 
with by the old Rajah (Zamorin) he is to be 
guided by the instructions he shall reoeiye from the 
minister of the Rama Rajah, now at Palghaut, and 
consider himself in all respects subject to his command 
and authority." 

After the aboye peremptory^ order of the Madras 
Goyemment, the Malabar proyince was under the sole 
control of the Maha Rajsm, whose minister, Kasaya 
Pillay, now became dictator of the Princes and Chiefs 
of Malabar. He held this important ofioe and con* 
trolled all affairs connected with the war till the treaty 
of Seringapatam. 

During this time the Cochin Rajah brought for* 
ward a claim against the petty State of Eoiwparay. 

He contended mat the Nair Cmief of Eoulaparay was 
atributaiy of his and that the Trayancore Dewan’s 
reinstating the Nair as an independent Chief was a 
of grieyance to 1dm. The Madras Ck>yemment, 
after a careful and impart^ enquiry, (into the details 
of which it is not our province to enter) pronounced 
Dewan Kasaya Pillay’s act just and right. 

By the treaty of Seringapatam, Tippoo was bound 
to cede one-half of his dominions to the HonoraUe 
East Ttidift Company, and in his schedule of tiie dis* 
triots to be oedea, he for a similar object included the 
Trayancore districts of Alangaud, Parayoor and Kun* 
nathnand as belonging to him. 

When Commissioners were iq^inte.1 to take charge 
of the ceded territwies, Dewan Kasaya Pdlay informed 
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the Bombay Commissioners so early as May that these 
districts belonged to Travancore, and subsequently 
Mr. Powney, the British Resident in Travancore, 
reported that “ the hobilies in question had apper- 
tained to the Travancore Rajah ever since 1755, 
having been at that time made over to him by the 
Rajah of Cochin when the latter was at war with the 
Zamorin, and that these being included in cession was 
therefore altogether unwarrantable.” 

The Maha Rajah laid the whole matter before Lord 
Cornwallis and the Governor-General said, "With 
“ respect to the talooks of Alangaud, Paravoor and 
“ Kunnathnaud, the justice of the cession of them to 
“ the Company must be decided by the period of the 
“ commencement of the war, when if they were in the 
“ possession of the Rajah of Travancore by whatever 
“ means and more especially if it shall appear that the 
“Rajah of Travancore had acquired these districts 
“ from the Rajah of Cochin before the latter became 
“ tributary to the Hydery Sircar, it would be an act of 
“ great injustice on the part of the Company to deprive 
“ him of them.” 

After a good deal of correspondence between Tippoo, 
the Indian Government, and the Commissioners, two 
of the Commissioners, Messrs. Page and Boddam, were 
specially deputed to hold an inquiry to ascertain the 
facts of the case. l^Then it was found by the Com- 
missioners that Tippoo had no right to include those 
districts among those ceded to the Uompany, the Rajah 
of Cochin came forward and claimed the very same 
districts. He alleged that the Maha Rajah having 
only assisted his ancestor in the recovery of part of 
the conquest thus made from this his country, from 
the Zamorin and therefore left incomplete the per- 
formance of the consideration for the cession of the 
th]^ talooks in auestion, the Rajahs of Cochin have 
ever since annually continued to require their being 
relinquished by the Travancore Rajah who hsA fre- 
quently promised a compliance but never performed.” 
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He (the Cochin Rajah) therefore contended that he chap. 
was entitled to the talooks in question. This was 
really quite an unfounded claim, probably invented in 
a moment of weakness or temptation under the insti- 
gation of unprincipled advisers. The able and pains- 
taking Commissioners obtained a full explanation from 
the Travancore Dewan Kasava Pillay, who joined 
them during the time of the investigation, and being 
quite satisned with the justice and validity of the 
Maha Rajah’s claim to those districts, called upon the 
Cochin Rajah for evidence in support of his claims. 
Finding that he had very little to offer as a con- 
vincing proof of the justice of his claim, he judiciously 
abandoned his suit. The Commissioners in their 
report to the Gk>yemment wrote as follows: — “At 
“length the Rajah came and with tears in his eyes 
“ requested them not to insist on making any further 
“ scrutiny into the points in question as he had now 
“ become fully convinced that he did not possess any 
“ rights to the said districts which had been ceded to 
“the State of Travancore with other parts of his 
“ country some years previous to Hyder Ally’s 
“ conquest.” The Cochin Rajah’s candid and frank 
declaration, though made at the eleventh hour, enabled 
the Governor-General to give a final and just decision, 
confirming the Maha Rajah’s undisputed claim to the 
districts of Alangaud, Paravoor and Kunnathnaud. 

Though throughout the greater part of the Maha 
Rajah’s reign the country was plunged in war, the 
improvement of the intemid administration of the 
country Vras not in the least neglected. 

The first step taken was to improve all the seaports 
for the purpose of increasing traffic. The Dewan 
entertained extensive views in commercial affairs, and 
was convinced that the prosperity of Travancore 
depended in a great measure on its commerdal 
resources, and that there would be increased security 
to the kingdom by affording fadlitie.. for vessels to 
anchor at&e various ports. 
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OBAF. Dewan KaMva PiUbj aooordiiwly prooeeded to 

the coaatB aad seapo;^ from Cape Comorin to <he 
north, and after arranging for tne introduotion of 
certain improyements to the port of Colachel, he came 
to Poowar and thence to Velingium,* in whose road* 
steads vessel could anchor in perfect safety. Being 
resolved to establish a port in the neighbourhood m 
Velingium, arrangements for building a large waret 
house, a store godown and a •spacious bungalow at 
Foonthoray were made. In the course of a few months, 
the beach at the latter place was dotted with yarious. 
buildings, the property of private individuals and 
fishermen, and iseverm other classes of industrious 
people also began to inhabit the place, so that the 
prospects of the new port appeared bright. 

*4 

After the opening of this port, the Dewan continued 
his progress to the north, and while at the port of 
Poracaud (where the Dutch had a factory), his enquir- 
ing and energetic mind was directed to the singular 
stote of the sea at AUeppey, a few miles norw of 
Poracaud. He ordered a survey of the sea by some 
experienced persons about him, and finding the exist- 
ence of a good anchors^ protected by a bank, he 
resolved to open a port there also. 

This important resolve was communicated to His 
Hiehness, who was only too willing to approve of all 
such useful meas^iw. The necessary sanction was at 
once accorded for undertaking the work, with the. 
necessary outlay. 

' Dewan Easava Fillay commenced by getting .the 
beach bleared of jungle, for it was tiuoldy covered 
with wild thorny bushes, which were the Imitation of 
jadcids and other irild beasts. The beach was deared 
in the course of two Bsenths and made fit for erecting 
buildhlgs on. 

A trio^hiiraae and a few shops were built at the 
Siroar es^eide, and merehaats were invited from 

• B«m A* l^lUih lart IsSti tab a 
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various places in Travancore to establish themselves 
at the new port. 

The Dewan communicated with his friends at 
Bombay, and induced a couple of rich and influential 
Cutch and Sind merchants from thence to come and 
settle at the new port. 

To effect the permanent settlement of Hindus at the 
place, a pagoda was built in the interior, and Brahman 
cloth merchants who were invited from Tinnevelly and 
other commercial towns established themselves at 
AUeppey. 

All this while the Dewan remained at Alleppey, 
with his official establishment, and as an additional 
proof, to the new settlers, of the Sircar’s intention to 
make the place one of some importance, the Dewan 
ordered the construction of a spacious building for the 
Huzzoor Cutcherry, and a palace for the residence of 
the Maha Bajah, whenever His Highness visited the 
locality. 

'A.Vijaripucar (manager), was appointed and all the 
hill produce was ordered to be brought to Alleppey 
and stored there, under the charge of the Vijaripucar. 

The timber grown in Malayattoor and other forests 
was given out on contract to an influential native 
Christian (Mathoo iWagan), who was directed to 
bring his timber to Alleppey and sell it there. 

Thamby Naicken and other Vijaripucar were 
appointed and stationed in various parts of the forests, 
such as Oombum, Goodaloor, Ac., to collect and for- 
ward to Alleppey, all the hill produce, viz., cardamom, 
bees-wax, honey, ivory, stick lac, &c., and thus a 
system of forest conservancy was introduced for the 
first time in Travancore. 

With the view of clearing the State-debt, which was 
still unpaid, the Dewan adopted another measure, viz., 
the building of ships for conveying the staple produces 
of the country to Bombay and Calcuita, and thus the 
Sircar embarked in trade and commercial speculations. 

32 
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ouf . Three ships were built and tiicy carried to favorable 
markets such produce as were monopolised by the 
Sircar. In the course of two or three years a large 
amount of profit was realized, a drcumstance which 
afforded admtional satisfaction to the sovereign. 

Several canals were opened to facilitate and extend 
communication from the back-water to the naw town 
of AUeppey. 

The Dewan, after accomplishing so much returned 
to Trevandrum, and commenced his improvements 
there. The public road leading to the east from the 
eastern gate of ^the Trevandnim fort was further 
widened. Bazaars or shops were built on the side of 
the read at Ghalay, and a regular traffic and. market 
established there, A bridge over the KilKar riyer 
and another over the Kwamanay river with granite 
stone and several other public works were const^oted, 
besides further irrigation works at Nanjenaud. 

' The Dewan also introduced improvements into the 
town of Kottar invit^ a number of weavers, 
^ers, painters and other industrious workmen from 
Tinnevelly and Madura to settle there ; and thus this 
town became a very rich and important one, and 
formed the grand dep5t for the supply cf cloths for 
the whole kingdom of Travanoore. 

The great pagoda of Trevandrum was repaired, 
and the large flag-staff beautified and gilt. A golden 
vehicle for carrymg the image of Sree Fadmanabha 
Swamy, called in£n Yahamun, was made and an 
admirable granite work called Eulasekhara M anda- 
pmui as wcUm several otim valuable worla were ooh* 
struoted. 

Gold coins called Anantharayen fanam, Chinna 
faiutm and Ananthawahen were eoiaad in theTra- 
vanc(»e mint, in addition to a large quantify of aUver 
bullion, coined as ohuckmms. A new oontribu- 
tion called Nilavaiy, upcm flirear pattam Ik^s, was 
nused whtdi yieldM a good round sun oi money. 
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theDeiTintitooeipdedmdMiiiwawiqfrtlMgf^^ <9^* 
pint ol tbe Btatoi4eM ^ontnwted m «<nweq[aflDfle oi 
mat tsoA otber eawgmcm. 

All lAe fortifloatioiit were improyed, a few more 
weiro newly ooDilpnioted; and the nu m o f aBtaie of gmia, 

■hots and o&ot warlike stores at Udayac^ieiTj^ wm 
D ttdisd on wtto gpreat y^^our. Palaces were bodt in 
diSBrent parte d ^ eonntry, and the official bnildiiiM 
at Mayiducaray .reoeiyedniivdi attention. The pagoda 
tower at Trerai^nun was snccessfnUj oompleted. 
temples throughout the country, were repaired or im> 
proyed. 

The Ifadras GOyernment, though on the most 
friendly terms witii the Maha Baji^, nad been making 
stiennottB efforts to strengthen treaty stipulations and 
oondiiaoBB with Trayanoore.^ After tne treaty d 
Smingapatanit the Rigah considered that the 

services of the two battalions of the . Company's 
forces stationed at Aycottsh might be dimensed 
with. But on oommunicatang this yiew to the Sbdras 
Govemmenti Sir Charles Oakc^ observed that .the 
militaiy forces kept up the Company extended to 
the proteotion d their iffiies> who should therddre 
take a share d the orduuuy e:q>ense d this estab* 
««Tinumt, adding: *‘ln estimating the adyant^mie 
which your country derives from the Conmray's pro* 
taction I have recurred to the transaction wnh^ passed 
between your Excellency and this Goyemment in 1788( 


TfH rV rtiTTim /iv iTv n O krOiT;V*) «»T> \ «x»A i -M.l'iA-M *1 


your own desire stationed in your country. Tim 
d such a force I doubt not your Bxoelleneiy 

now be vmy willing to ddwy, upon the assnranps 
that it shall be ready to move when required for your 
defataM.m^lli»>P^tolimftthe oontnled^to the 
pBpeise ssem acp^ to be paid ly yoa in 1!^ b^g 
mg nsflodM ^^4wb . thodssnd imm 

M^^^sixtytaigld pd anminu* 
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frioncity eomroondenoe witii tliat angnit perwmage, 
who had the luh* Beiah in neat T^nri and aataem. 
The Dewan EaaeTaPi]lB 7 had loanj Bnropean hriends 
m the peraona ot the Oorernora of Madm and 
Bombay, aa well aa in moat of the Membera of Oonn* 
oila,‘and he waa alao well acquainted with aereral 
fwilitiny ofBoen in the anoy under the two pred* 
denoiea. He waa in the habit of oorreaponding with 
tile GoTemor*General, who looked upon him aa one of 
the first Statesmen in Ibdia. In 970 M.E. (1795 A.D), 
the GoTemor>6eneral proposed to the Bigah a 
revised treaty oamore liberal and detailed terms, and 
after a good deal of oorrespondenoe between the Itewan 
and the Indian Government, a new one was drawn out 
and submitted to the Haha Bajah. This treaty oon- 
stated of nine articles. 

First.— ** That the Company hu renounced every 
ftldm to the three Travanoore districts which Tqipoo 
hid ceded and which undoubtedly belonged to the 
Maha Biyah.*’ 

Second . — ^"If seaj power or States, near or remote, 
ly sea (w land, shall without aggresnon on the part of 
the Bajah of, Travanoore, attempt or begin hostili^ 
and war upon the county' of the said Ba^ or of his 
successors; under sudiomounistanoes the expulsion of, 
and the protection of, the country against such enemies 
rest wHh the Company's Government.” 

Third . — ^"In consideration of tide stipulation the 
Maha Bajah bound himself and his successors to pay 
both in peace and war a sum equivalent toihe expense 
of three Dsttalions of the Comity’s tKxqiS.*' 

Fourth . — ** Should it so happen that the aforesiud 
force and the Bigah's own ariny be at any time foupd 
unequal to cope with, and defend the eoudiyasnunst, 
the superior force of ^ enemy, the eapense cl uuh 
fortiwr troops as B uuy be necessary and requisite 
for^ Cempshy'to faim in such instHweSi' is to be 
al togsft s r at the said Oempany's cost; asr aw their 
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Gtfff m neat u^iHse olgMt to foraiili nieh additiond 
foN^. tile e^paaie of shall in ao leapeet be 
ohamilile on tiie Bajah or hia saobeaiKna; nor shaS 
the Gonqiaaj ever 1^7 for or danand anj sum oft 
tiiat aooonnt nor iKwaoM any jdea or.d^ to make 
ai^ farther reqointion for peouniaiy aU from tiw 
Bigidi or his luooeason. by reason of any irar&m mr 
hostility that may hereafter eTentoally ooonr.'* 

The S^h elanse imposed upon the Maha Bajah 
the obhgation to abstain from all Mgrenion towaids 
any other State whetiier Indian or Soropean and that 
*' in the erent of thh l^ah or hia suooesaors hamng 
any dispates- of a politic nstnre or tendency’, it is ’ 
neesssaty that the same shall be transmitted Ity the 
latter to tiie Honorable GompMy*s Government, who 
irfll determine thereon according to jnstioe and polii^ 
Mid matnal concert.” 

SiaA. — ** The reigning Bajah oi Travancorefor the 
time being shall not keep in his serrice, in any dTfl 
or mflitary capacity nor allow to remain mtim his 
dommiona as merchants or under any other plea or 
pretext, the sulgeets or citisens of any nation bmng 
at war uitii Gi^ Britain or with the East India 
Company ; nor undor any oiroomstanoes of peace or 
war allow any European nation to obtain setilements 
(i. e., territories or places under his own authority) . 
witiik the sanm, nor enter into any new engagements 
witii aoy European or Indiui States without the pre* 
vioof concurrence of the British Oovemments in 
India.” 

Beveatk.— When the Company shall retjiure of tiie 
Bftjah of Trayancore any aid of his troops to 'assist 
ikom in war, it shall be incumbent on the said remn< 
ing Bajah lor tbs time being, to famish such ^to 
sadi extent and in sudi numbers as may be ill Up 
power, from Us legulsr infantry and oayalry exchi* 
sire of tiienatiye Km of his country, which mccoon^ . 
tinm isxnidiahle by the Bajah as .nw as tiuui be oon 
nstent with ^ safety of his «wn oounlry, shsE be 
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fllur, litUe id be flmploj^ M £>r 1^ ^ Oompttiy^ 

either lide of tbe Peainenle, ee to MaHiny^ 
Md CUieid); and to boi doting enoh eetrioe et the 
Oon^any'e eipNiee and under their <»dere.*' 

ISie olaoee oomprised e omitraot for theenppfy 

of pepper for the Company’s inreetment. 

IKnih.— >Tbe Company engage not to impede in mf 
wise the oonrse of the rale or of administratum of the 
Bajah of TraTanoOre’s Ooveimment *‘nor at. all to 
possess tbrnnselyes nor enter upon any- part (rf what 
regards the management of the {wesent Bajah’s or hk 
saooessor’s oountry,” 

This treaty was duty ratified m 1797 A.]>. (972 
M.B.) by the Coart of Direotme, and the CtoVaenor-. 
Genmal was ezoeedingly leased with the 
and the Dewan EasaTa Pulay. 


About this time, the Wn glkh haTn^ oonqasnd the 
Dutch and annexed- Coifiun, the DutcA wwuMm timn 
widi tlm Traranoore longdom ceased, and Tang»> 
chenj and <rther Dutch possessionB passed into the 
hands of the English. The services of all the Euro* 
peans in the a^y, excepting the English, vme dis> 
penaed -with at tiiis time. 


Thot^h ail mihancement in tiie amount of tribute- 
had bem obtained by tite English by this treaty, still 
0 ^ adyantages were justiy expected to bo derived 
bjr seouiing the '•permanent luoteotion of one of 
neatest rning rowen iU the vrorid, and the M>hi^ 
Bayah and the Dewan congratulated themselves on 
the success which had attended these negotiations, 
l|it the tyrant and lower orders of the eounby 
b|ipia to murmur on account of the intmase 
Hh i-hdlMe.' The Maha - Bigah obsorved th ^ Hie 
great unoie had secured the kmgdOm bmn 

A— A -It - '» * ■ ■ X* , wa._ « . 


^'s Dwaswam, but tiia Itaha 
® the- lodtstepB pi hm raMwuatiaieli, 
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hfliin frtai lihe inTndon of loveign ooomiei* bj in- 
snzing •npport of a nation, irb^ iM pro- 
^laried would bwme in time, a power wliow 
maoj would wCend tbroughout tbe wwld. The 
annual tribute had now become a little /bore two laoa 
and forty thousand rupees. But siuoe tite ratificatiod 
of this treaty, the Maha Bajah enjoyed perfect peaoe of 
mind to which His Highness had been a stranger Imr 
a very long period, and began to derote his ezdnsire 
attention to the im^rement of the country and the 
promotion of the welfare of its people. 


The kingdom of Travancore now flourished, with 
a peaceful and contented population, deroting tludr 
attention to agricultural, commercial and ower in- 
dustrious pursuits with greater seal and rigour aod 
with increasing prosptinty, and the country soon 
occupied a Conspicuous position unongst tite south 
Indira principalities. Thm was a large number of 
rich rad opulent Sowoars, residing, witih immense 
capital for tiaffio, between Arambmyrad Pararoor, 
rad tirade flourish^ under the wise rule of the soTe- 


rew and tile able administiration of the Dewra Easara 
PiUay, who, besides proring himsdf to be a ministar 
of Torsatile talents wu > remarkable warrior, 1^ 
skilfnl hands managing the sword rad pen alike. 

Li recognition of the Dewra’s merits and his wain- 
ablh serrices, the Maha Bajah wished to grant him a 
jageer or some such royti gift, but as a pro<rf of his. 
disinterestedness the minister most honorraly tiorfiniil 
the boon under the plea tiiat he was a man ahwady 
amply prorided for by hm sorereign master and timre- 
fore stood in no need of such a grant. 

This Dewra ^not drawn any fined pay during 
the tenure of his office, as he made it a point to 
receiTe from the treasury whaterer months wanted 
imr hise;qienses, rad to pavinto tiie treasury whatever 
snrnlns inoome he obtaineo, and oonsequra^, he im 
perleotiy right in deoUniag the prc^wsed royu 

The ^1 of Mtanington conferred on this l)ewim 
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tliotiileof Kaumt DaM,*' in reoognitkm of 

Ub moitiAnd fidoliQr. 

Lord Honiington liad a rtxf liinh opuuon of Ui 
" abffiij and pmdenoe" aa weD aa “iiia attaohmant to 
tha intereata of the Gompmy," and the Deiran waa 
hoaidea'held in hinh eatimation bj the Gorenunenta of 
l^hi, Kadraa and Bombay, aa hia been abeady atated. 

Uie pOo^ of TraTanoore loidced on him aa thej 
looM on toe Haha Bajah, witih a kind of filial regard 
and eateem and he k knonn up to thia day among the 
people aa ** Yalia Deranjee," ^ Great Iwwan. 

The fomily rendenoe of *thie renowned Dewan waa 
a phoe called Ennathoor, near VdaTonoode, about 
twentjotwo milCa aouth-eaat of Treyandrum, where-hia 
deaomdanta are atiU reaiding, in ordinary oironm- 
atanoea. 


Ibia Maha B^ah waa one of the beat and meat 
Indian alhea of the Honorable Eaat Lidia 0om> 
pany, and he waa treibed with unBonn r^[ard and 
eetemu ^the Oompuiy andtiie Nabob of the Oar> 
natie. une title "Munnay Sultan Mahang Bajah 
Bama Bajah Bahadur Shamaheer, Jung” waa offered 
by the Ckmatm Nabob and aoaqited by the 
]E^ah,.and the aaine waa aubaefuently adopted by the 
mooeeding aoreteigna of Trayanoore. 

It waa m ihia Maha Bigah’a time that the p reae i n t 
]Mg:ttGe, *'Sree Pidmuiabha Oaaa Yaqi Pala Bama 
Yqipah Xnlaaekhara Eireetapatfai Munnay Saltan 
liahanf Bmah Bama Bigah Bahadur Shamaheer 
waa introduced. 

fiM raptttatbn of thia ILdia Bajah had 
tfafoog^nt the whde of India. It waa fa 
nae iMr the Tiwyaacw waa lowwa and gene* 

vdif 'd^iii iRiin-V* ** 

faaiiliar to tiffeilgra erib 
and other northmsa pabi of 

1 0r Biiiiviuida 
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- HiadiuttaaM pOjgjiiinfl from aortliern who o^. 
<dteB tK?WM the ooonti^ between BuBMWuram sad 
Braecee, ere inrorided free me^ end haltmg 
plaoee t^ufthoat the territories of the Haha Bmah, 
and up to thu daj, these people exolann loodlj *' Jeym 
Bama Baj Ji^ IBianna Bin I" ».e., snooess to Bim 
Bai and prosperity to the land of charity, and continue 
dm^ so at'ereiy halting place, till they pass Aramboly. 

The. Maha Bajah had the misfortune to iMe his 
younger brother (the heir apparent), a prince of 
nnoommon qualifications and natural talents, in the 
year 961 IC.E. (1786 A.D.) ; and another brother, an 
aoooinidiahed Sanscrit scholar, also died in the year 
968 ILB. (1788 A.D.). 

At this period, there remained only a younff prince 
of six years and haring no prospect of issue Irom the 
Baoees, it was necessary to We recourse to adoption. 

fri the year 964 M.E! (1789 A.D0> two princesses 
were adopted from the frmily of ]&olathnand, who 
thm resimd at Mavalikaray. 

This remarkable sovereign, of happy memo^, ruled 
for the long period of foi%' years. He lived to the 
advanced seventy-thiwe and dosed his worthy 

earew on <£e 6th Eumbham 978 M.E. (1798 A.D.), 
between one and- two p.v., on the remarkable Hindu 
hdy day oriled Sivarathri, leaving only one nude 
meiaber in tibe royal fanuly, aged sizteen years, as heir 
to His Hii^ess^ throne. 

The population, of -evetv caste and cre^, high and 
low, unaiWousfy lamentea the loss of this sovereign, 
so muoheo, that each family appeared to have looked 
upon it in ^ %ht of a person^ calamity, as if it had 
been deprive w its own parental head. E^ever before 
had tiiere been seen such demonstrations of niouming 
aid sorrow in Travanoore on a similar occasion. 

All , the public places and basaars in the towns, as 
well as isobted shops, were closed for a week, mid the 

83 
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rflj, eTBQ m tile most distant looaUties in Tnyaiiocare.' 

As in thefonner reign, there arennmmns indiidente 
md reooUeotions oonoeming this MahaBejah and His 
lioness' ministers, but for the reasons aheadj stated 
n the last Chapter, ure would not attempt to embodj 
them aU here. Neverthtiess, one or two Teryinterest* 
ng incidents may be noticed, wbioh, while the^ show 
low attentively judicial nudters were lodked mto, at 
same time illnsti^ tiie great wisdom and fore* 
light of the MaSa ^ah and the tact of somenf his 
injects at that period. 

On one occasion, when the Maha Bajah had aasem* 
bled a party of men as usual, as a sort of jui^, headed 
by himself as president, to consider and decide a ease 
inyolving some most imprtant daimis put forward by 
a certain opulent and distinguished family, the Veb*. 
Biyah was seated on a chair, and the assembly formed 
two lines and stood on either ride of tiie qfo^ as 
customary,' but before oommenring buriness, an old 
man, a member of the asssmlily, arrived late, and 
standing in the centre, between tiie lines,'pnt hii r^t 
hand across his forehead and looked round, as if he 
were short-sighted from old am, and lifting hfo head 
dfoect to the spot where the Ma^ Bajah was seated, 
otjled out in a low voice “ Amday ymta Tkcmpwrtm 
Mmvmlly Iriekunu^ i e., " where is my sovereign 
seated?” The Bajah said snpling,*'HooeeM^^ 
nJume nwrayana miekum** i.e., "01 oM «p*" flam 
sitting just in tiie right.” The dr^ cf tiie dd «**« 
ynm to sound His Highness* position in foe affair, bat 
spacious Haha Bigah was not in tiie least 
riffendM, but expemed mudi delij^t at the maa*s 
wit and stxai^ttorwardneas. 

On anofoer oooasion, Tij^oo Sultim sefo .Brahman 
Mies to Bis Hiji^mMs* Court, and aisummg foe 
4foarariier<i,|f^saatries(le^^ men}, rsfeired to 
Ifosrandniiiib <md vem one di^ seated ha tim ririaia* 
pnaii forifok foe pagoda, aloeg wifo miriy rifosr Bnfo 
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nwu, irliia iha Maha Buali ea.t«dl ilie pagoda to 
anotabip. Hia Blglman looked on the aaanaUad 
pnaona as nsoal, retuxned to palaoe. After 
readimg the palaoe, tiie Maba Bajah ordered <me of 
the at t^a nt hniilnrahB, to call in tine tvo saatries, 
and when they came befcwe him, Uiey began to repeat 
aerenl Teraes and poems composed by inem in hcmor 
ol> Padmanabna Swamy, and i&o in prakw 4^ 
His Hi^mess, and of the highly renowned admink* 
tration of the State, and lastfy, of the strength and 
O(mdition of HU Highness’ army and of the strong 
fortifications Of Trayahoore. When finUhed thu 
disj^y of theU/eloqnenoe, the Maha Bajah calmly and 
witn a pleasant countenance and tone, asked them 
whether Tippoo Snltan Sahib was qnite well and if the 
Snltan was then engaged in warfare I !Fhe Brahmans 
were stmok with Mmiration and fear, but the Maha 
Bajah soothed them with kind words, and told them 
plainly tiiat th^ need not be afraid of any injury, as 
long as tiiOT stayed within the jurisdiction of HU 
Hi^ness ; that they should have full permission to 
move about the country and make all the observations 
th^ possibly could. The Brahmans were so over- 
oome by the Msha Bajah's kindness and soodness, as 
well as oy hU coura^ thathhey at once adcnowledeed 
the tme diaraoter of tiiev mission, and much valuable 
information was obtained froin them. The spies were 
allowed to return, not only umnolested, but with such 
p resen ts as were usually ^ven to learned Brahmans 
who resorted to the Maha lUjah’s Court 
To show howpartioular this Maha Bajah- was, how 
mlav^jr he looked into aftairs even in hU old age, 
and the &iaihariiy that existed between the Sovneiga 
ahd Us rpiiiUters, we annex here a translathm of an 
antoipfi^ lettor addressed to ffis Highness by Eaaava 
FSUay Bewan, whife he was at ^ BmcUgal with iha 
Travaaoors foroe. ItiqppeaTsthatthslUwaad^^f^ 
a lUlia to move on with the Ihavanoore smqr to fern 
lhat'of the Hopfloahle Best hadia Ccm^ai^, and timt 
tha deli^ it snA a eritioal time, waa not ouy u^ndi* 
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doniy bit was also attaided vith additioiial espendi* 
tare. - The Meha fiigah wrote to the Dewon » eh^ 
letteTf to which the latter addreaaed the foUoinag 
reply:— 

I neeiTed and pervuMd the royal writ,forwarded 
to me Kariahar venetaawara lyen and others oon> 
ymng inatmotionB for my radanoe. TIiot also 
deuTwed into iot hands Yonrltoyal ^igfaneBS^ lettw 
to Lord ComwBllis.’* 

I shaO embraoe on early opportunity of meeting 
His Ldrdship at the camp and after holding a oon« 
ferenoe, shall persoiUly present the letter.** 

** As some delay has ooonxred on the road, after 
1 took leare of Yoqr Highnen, I have not been able 
to Moompony the Oenml to this place, bat by the 
grace of the Almighty, I expect Your Highness* force 
will form shortly a junction with theirs.** 

“Peonniaiy difficulties had in a meusnre oansed the 
delay, but tm is a matter not to be made publioi** 

'* As it is necessary that Your Hij^meaa* force should 
more in good sble and neatly d re ss e d, that was also 
a cause ox the delay.** 

'* I am led to into from several mcidents, that Your 
Highness oonsidm the expenses I am inonrrto 
extravagant. When my present engagements, whurn 
I have undertaken by Your Highnesr command, prove 
suooeiefal, all sndh ddays as are caused hj me wiU, 
by the mercy of God, turn to Your H%imess* own 
aehnmtsge; but on the other hand. Your ffi gbiuMMi 
mw consider tiiat snoh haye been the result of my 
inmscretion.** 

** Anyhow, no act on my part will Oyer be caloalaM 
to preiimoe Yonr Highness^ di^ty, while all n» acts 
are cm eu lated to promote Your jgifflness* g^jcry.^ 

**I write at this length, as .1 osnnot eBay my 
anxieties, unless X communicate all mg grievaniNU to 
Year lii^nesB. and I solhnt that this mgy aot hb taken 
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gngasiQB oQsdnoonnoBy BhaH soffiM’ enax itd 
wstada.*’ 

** The <«^n^ bom on ^ Maha Hera (a sa^xwed 
golden movniam anatainmg tiie world and tiie al^), 
o^ot but hare, even in some slight degree, a refl^ 
tion of its greatness ; so bom as I, though humble and 
p 6 <», am in Tour Hu^ess’ auspioious realm, whudi 
18 fixe ocean of Your Highness’ glory, and support^ 
as I aim, by Tour Hiahness’ glory, cannot but reflS^ 
on myself, by Tour Highness’ merciful oountenanoe 
m irhatever clime I may be; like the sun’s rays to 
which I shall compare Your Hig hn e s s * kindness.’’ > 

**Ab Your Hi^ess is the sovereign disposer of 
adequate reward and punishmmit for good mid evil, I, 
Your Hiffhness’ servant, prostrate myself before Tour 
Hig^ess^ lotuS'like feet, which I always bear on my 
head and implore that Your H^hness’ good Mn— 
and Onceasihg meny and benediction maybe 
to me, at all times and places, like the rays of the sun. 
Awaiting Your Highness’ further commands. 


I beg to substaribe myself 
Your Hig^iness’ 

Vassal, Eishavin." 

Suidihas been the relative position of mastorand 
MrffBk in Travanoore, and the nbove letter snd the 
senthnents expressed ther^ are wdS wor& the s tml y 
of the {wesout generation. T}^ are numeroas 
aoeo^ eonoeming this reign, whieli maybe brought 
mis woi^ but ^itead of inweasing the bidk d 
4* f & Iwti, the eooqriw of which may be 

^ pdwtWt tofliMhsWe 
fs thm ntmark. 
i^_f ^ P* IBiWWBod 

hod d III i dimaira alifln. Ihma nanonal 
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our. ** the European maimer; and 100,000 Malabar 

" and Oegott armed with bows and arrowa, smara, 
*' aworda, and battle-axea. He keepa two'Falta Sana- 
** diecbriacArer, the Vadakemugham and the Tekmug^ 
** Mam, one of whom ia eatablia W in the north and 
** other in the aonth. Each of theae haa under him 
"four other ofSicera, called only 8(madiehnaolU'ef', 
** Theae have inapection over four aubalterna, or OaHa- 
" e&rer ; and theae aubalterna have under them Frhmvr- 
*' tiehrer,Ciandrac<Mrer,aiii Torraearer; or oolleotora of 
" the tazea^ overaeera and judgea. The troopa are 
" alwaya marohing^up and down through the countij, 
*' to change their oantonmenta, to eiiforoe the collection 
" of the tazea, and to preaerve peace and tranquillity. 
** Public aecurity .^ia again reatored throughout the 
" whole country ; robbery and murder are no longer 
"heardof; no one haa oocaaion to be afraid on the high* 
"waya; religioua worahip ia imver interrupted; and 
"pe<^ may reat aasuied that on oooanon 
"mat^ will be apeedily adminiatered. Hba preamit 
"mg haa oauaed aeveial oanala to be conatiucted, i^ 
" order to unite different rivera with each other and 


" witii the aea. By hia deeine also a ran beautiful 
" road haa been completed between Gape Gomari and 
" (himgidhri so that in the come A 24 hopn he 
"oan be informed of evoTtiung that takes place 
^^throujg^ioot his whole kxng&m. dftar dedootii^ 
"the e n e ns es of\6bvemiiMit,]tis yearlyinoome mi^ 
" smnp to half a milhon of arisiitg from trade, 
^ .li yAi j ind yarions erf &iii. On^hulf nf thf# 
" jMmatis » 4^po«t^ hi the royal trassary, and 
^ ttiiiplraididd out i& UiiM of tfai iioiiMiity. 
f wjWi M ^ as a|l tine othwr jpspp' tomans, m 
■9'mM'am. m aot Bfe ihpeffiiiitil lo,l|»e' 

jptnetiier ||bd 
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“ ulnre is sos^nded from his shoulders ; sad in the o^. 
“ blue girdle hound round his loins is stuok a 
“ poniard, or Persian which can be used either 

“ tor attack or deftmce. Whea he shows himself to 
*< the people in full State, he is attended by 6,000 or 
'* 6,000 men, together with a neat number of palan- 
“ quins and elephants. At the nead of the procession 
is a band of musicians, and two court poets, who 
“ cdebrate in songs his great achievements. He is 
“ borne in a palanquin ; and the principal gentlemen 
“ of his court must wfdk on each side of it. In my 
“time he was very much attached to the Catholic 
“ missionaries. As often as he passed by the parson- 
“ age house at Angenga, where I resided two years, 

“he always sent two of the gentlemen of his bed* 

“ chamber to enquire after my health. 

“ This sovereign had two powerful enemies : one in 
“the north, Tippoo Sultan, now prince of Maismr 
“and Concom; and another in the south-east, the 
V prince of Arrucate, Mohamed Aly Ehan, of whom 
“ I haye already spoken in the preceding Chapter. 

“ The latter has it in his power to make an attack, by 
“ Tomla, one of the fortresses which lie near Cape 
“ Comari, towards the east ; and the former can 
“ attempt the same thing in the district of Palaea- 
"ticeri, the last city in the kingdom of Concam, 

“ towards the west. Through a dread of these two 
“ dangerous neighbours, the mng of Travanoor found 
“ himself obliged to conclude a treaty of alliance with 
“ the English, and to make a common cause with them 
“both in peace and war. As long as he enjoys the 
“friendship of these allies, from whom he pur* 

“ chases freedom and seourity at a sufficiently dear 
“ rate, and as long as he pays reg^rly what is doe 
“ on.that account, nis donmuons ^1 be protected and 
“ d^ended ; W if ever a quarrel should arise between 
“him imd the Governor of Madras, he is one of the 
“ first Indian princes that will fall a sacrifice. The 
“a]mual tribute which he is obliged to pay to tiie 
“ English, amounts to half a lade of rupees or 26,000 
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" Bomaa aoudi. In the time of war he mint rapjdy 
« them, OTer and ahore, with horses, oannon„sold^, 
“ and rioe. He is an afbhle, polite, contented, pra« 
« dent, and friendly man. On aooonnt of the mte* 
.«grity of his oharaoter, and his many mod moral 
*' qualities, it is the more to be lamented uat he is so 
« aealously attached to idolatry, and is so much blinded 
“ as not to peroeiTe the value of the Christian religion. 
“ It cannot, however, be denied, that nothkg te^ so 
« much to rivet the affection of subjects, as when the 
« sovereign adheres to the established religion, and 
“ worships the deilyi in the same manner as w people. 
“Boma Varmer never omits being present at tlie 
ceremonies and devotional exercises of the pagans, 
“ as will be seen in the following Chapter.* 


" Pope Clement XI V by an apostolical letter had 
** recommended, in a particular manner, the Christians 
" of Malabar to the protection of the king of Tra> 
” vancor. This letter, dated July ibd, 1774, arrived 
" at Verapole just at the time when the Pra/vaiieareT 
“ of that place took possession of our rioe-fiel^ and 
*' gardens, under a pretence that the missionaries, as 
" well as the Bishop, ought to pay the usual imposts 
“ and taxes, which all other subjects were ob]%ed to 
*' pay for tiieir lands. We insisted, however, on our 
“unmnniiy, and represrated to him, that Ma/rttmda- 
“fvMa, this oommapder'in-ohifd and prime minister of 
*<the former king Ftra MartandaJPala, had declared 
"ns free' from aU public burdens whatOTer: but the 
*' PramOiearer paid no regard to our remonstrances ; 
** endeavoured to miforce pavment vudent -means, 
** and for that purpose oaused our convent and iduuoh 
** to be beset oy 6% Mahometans, who snffwed no 
^ pmwon to go out or to enter. Th^ peofile, who at 
** dl tunea are swoTB enemmi of the Cfaristi^ behaved 
so iadeomit a manner, and made so mimh noise. 
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tme Bidko|i and Apostolic 'Vioar, Garclus \ mtf. 
** Saaoto 0(8irado» was hau dead with -lear. I tried 
'* to oomp^Mi mind as mnoh as possible; and as I 
"ksew told the deed bj wbidi immunity from all 
" imposts was seoured to us, as ardl as the Pope’s 
**le^, 'vrare to be found amoi^ our papers, I 
“ sriit for the PravarHearer, and, in tiie presence of 
“ more than 80 (Kristians, protested against hut oon- 
duot, and snmmbned him to appear before the king. 

"At the same time I wrote to Father C&emens a 
Jesu, requesting that he would repair to Verapole as 
" soon as he oomd. When he amTed, w^ submitted 
" the whole affair to mature disoussion, and at length 
" resolyed to appeal immediately to the king. 

" We therefore purchased without delay two Euro- 
"pean paintings, a large mirror, fifteen pounds of 
“red sandal-wo(^, and 12 bottles of Persian rose 
“ water ; articles which, according to the established 
“ etiquette, must be presented to the king by those 
“who ^sh to obtain an audience. On the ^h of 
“ June 1780, we proceeded to Tvmtcmddbttram, and 
“immediately made the prime minister acquainted 
“ with our intention. 

“ As M. Adrian Moens Goremor of Cochin, and 
“ M. John Torless Goyemor of Angenga, had both 
** written letters to the king in our fayour, the 
“ minuter embraced the earliest opportimity of grati- 
“ fying our. wishes ; and the more so as we had taken 
“ the .precaution to announce ourselyes as delegates 
“ from the Pope, and procurators of the missionary 
“ establiriunent. 

“ As soon as we made our appearance before the 
“ gate of the oastle, the guard presented his arms, and 
“ toe mmister sent a g[uide to conduct toe persons - 
“ who bore our palaoquin to the door of toe palm* 
“garden in whidh we king resided. Here. pm. 

“ oodies, or palanquin-bearers, were obliged to remain 
“behind us, lest, bring people of tin lowest easto, 

“ they might contaminate the royal p lace. At this 

34 
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osAT, ‘*door we were received by the kme’s commander- 
« in^hief, who conducted us through we-palm*garden 
'< to a second door, where the king was waiting for 
« us. He, received us standing, and surrounded by a 
« great number of princes and officers. . Near mm 
" stood his son, with a drawn sabre in his hand ; and, 
" in a shady place were three chairs, one of which was 
“ destined for the king, and the other two for uie and 
"my colleague. When we had aU three taken our 
" seats, the attendants formed a circle around us. I 
" then produced the Pope’s letter, which 1 1^ hitherto 
" carried in a pocket«book richly embroidered aocord- 
" ing to the eastern manner ; raised, it aloft ; applied 
" it to my forehead in order to show my respect for 
“ the personage in whose name I presented it ; and 
"then delivered it, to Sampradi Keshavapulla, the 
" Secretary of State. The latter handed it to the 
" king, who also raised it up, and held it to his fore- 
" head as a token of resect for His Holiness. At 
" the moment when the Pope’s letter was delivered 
" there was « general discharge of the cannon of the 
" castle. After the king had asked us some common 
questions respecting the naval war between the 


' English and the French he enquired of me, in parti- 
'culm, how long^ I had been in Malabar; and howl had 
‘ learned to speak the language of the country with 
' so much fluency. " I have often observed,’’ added 
' he, “ that other Europeans arc either unacquainted 
‘with it, or, for want of, the proper pronunciation, 

' express th^nselves so badly ^tthev can scarcely 
‘be underfti^.” I immediate^ replied, that 1 lud 
'car^Uy ^died the Brah^^ book Amwrasinha. 

‘ The king, on this mswCT^'I llift ed hi^y pleased. 

* "What r said he, bobksP’— This is 

‘ til* lesl and principlMIM the kuu^ duru^;^^ 

* whole time <4 pj in Mslalwi§1i}diavM to. 

‘iM with so^im^^^dnees. He sH^rtained the 
' utamst reversisOii iiKtlie writings MS^ rragion of his 

^daBl*li|NhatthOTWeirestamed1ffthe 
' BhO^ileans, this paved the way ^r my obtaiidig from 


^w^« .filled hi^y pleased, 
ysh boOnr This is 

E » in Mslih^^aved to. 

es. He sll^nined the 
ihe writings rragipn of his 
INhat thOT ware stnmed W the 
I the way ^r my obtaiid«|r from 
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** him afterwards many faTours, which were irf the 
f greatest benefitjfo lie Christian religion. 

“ Wien the king had conversed, for som^^iime on 
" yariotts topics, he ordered his minister and (iM Mfeot ary 
“ to give such an answer to our petition and ff i ch 
** relief to our grievances, which we had sped^^ en 
“ ola, that we might return home perfeot^^fi^pied 
“ and easy. For my part, I could not hdp admiring 
“ the goodness of heart, affability, and humanity of this 
“prince, as well as the simphcity of his household 
“ establishment and way of life. At that-^ime he and 
“aU the persons of his court, according to the 
“ mode, had nothing on their bodies but a small piece 
“of cloth fastened round the loins; and the only 
“ mark of distinction by which his royal dignity could 
“ be discovered, was a red velvet cap with gold fringes. 
“ At our departure he accompanied us as far as the 
“ door. Next morning the prime minister, Cima/ren 
“ Oemhaga RamapuUa, sent for us to his apartments, 
“ and enquired very minute^ respecting the behaviour 
“ of the Pravaticarer at VerapoU. Being informed 
“ that this officer, with the assistance of the Mahonie- 
“ tans, had prevented the Christmas from frequenting 
“ our Church, he was highly dkpleased ; and immedi> 
“ ately wrote to the Cariaearer at Parur to remove 
“ him from his office as an inconsiderate man, who 
“ was little acquainted with the king’s interest. A 
“new instrument was expedited in our presence, by 
“which immunity from all imposts whatever was 
“ secured to our convent in future. The king then 
“sent to us by a Brahman, who acted the part of 
“household steward, and who was accompanied by 
“ another offid^, a service of dishes prepared after the 
“ Malabar in||^er,and which were paid for out of the 
“royal treati^. Tl^se particular naarlu of favi^ 

“ are shown <^dy to such persons as give the H«g 
“ distinguished {weo:^ of their respect. 

“ The km^t kad learned English for several mo^hs, 

“ and spoke u eizoeediagly ww. As he observed 
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Mur. '* the Bogliah was as familiar to me as the Malahsr he 
■J !^ - " sent to me in ihe eveniiw Ml ohamhedlaini JPorom- 
**'palU OwripUt to request tMt I would eijdain to nim, 
'* m the lan^age, the parts of speeM of the 

** English grammar, beoanse was always at a 
'* less iMpMtuw them. He had indeed an Sn^^Mh 
" mai^ i hot he was not able to give him a proper 
<• ezphmation, in the Malabar language, of the {oiMnse 
•* meaning of these technological terms. I immedi- 
ately wrote them down on a piece of paperr and 
** arranged them in two opposite columns, the one in 
*' English, and the other m the Malabar language. 

The king found my explanation perfectly dear, and 
•• ever after called me always his Gwtt or preceptor. 
“He was extaem^ly desirous to retain me M his 
“court; but the crafty Brahmans found means to 
“ ^ssuade him from his design. My oompamon and 
“I therefore returned home; the Pravatiearer was 
“displaced; and. our convent, as well as the Mis* 
“sionary establishment, was suffe^ to remain in 
“ peace and tranquillii^. The ChristianB of Alapuahe 
“ and Mvitkm were so rejoiced at the deposition of 
“ the Praeatiearer, that they came to meet ns, as we 
“ returned, with drums and other musical ipatr^^nts. 
“ Some time before I sailed for Europe, being 
deairoas to obtain an answer from the king to the 
K ietty trMoh had been writtm to him by Olonent 
“ XrV, 1 at length 'recdyed one by nmans of Payotn* 
“ paUi Cwripn, oefore me ntion ed.^ It was addressed 
present Pope Pius XVI, and ooMamed, besides 
“ oMar Sungs, an assurance ^m the king Siat he 
” would take under his protection the Missibniries and 
“ CSadstiBns in grateral, who had bem'reooatmeBded 
**tQvyBi by His Holiness. M. Ptetro de Yarn, 
:** who hiMtructed the king, in Inglidi, and who ud 
oaM of the omespondmiee oeurts, 

i^#analstaditintoPOrS^ae. The klUf fulMa^bed 
f ik^^pdih ^ own hard* ^d, aoocrdiim to the orjeutsl 
f 'eaused it to' be isyosad: in nhi|^-'|a;Siwi(di 1 

^MIouMited it to M. XhtoneSi, the 
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« Propa 9 *»<*«* present Pooe rebind c 

" in an Anoddio totter, ^atodjNjroazy 24^ 17W, « 
" and at w ««»«» tiii|e aent bim bis portrait, irbic& 

*' arnTed-aaldT on the coast of M al a b ar , and iraa ddi> 

" Tcred to Bu Mi^ty in the month of March, 1798, 
"by ioj Mfent Frandsons h Saneto BbuHeo, a bare- 
"footM ^urmelite.. Ibia, eocleaiaBtio, in % totter 
"ctoted Feropoto, May I8th, 1798, informed me that 
"the iriTig ^d received him in the politest.manner, 

" and hafteettded the utmost satufaotion on account 
" of the letter, as well as the Pope’s portrait ; so that< 

“ he expected the best consequences Brom,them. The 
" king, indeed, soon after, took such measures that 
" all fbe grievances of the Malabar Christians were 
" redressed in ttie kindest manner; and he presented 
" Father Francisons with a gold bracelet worth one 
" hundred rupees. There is reason, therefore, to hope 
" Christianity on the Matobar cout will aoquue 
« new strength, and be again raised to its former state 
" of respeotabil%. 

" In the year 1788 some of the dergy on the coast 
" of Travancor thought proper to impose certain fines 
" on the Christian fiimermen belongiiw to their oor^gre- 
" gations. T^ fishomien oomplamed to the king, who 
" was at Padmcmahwram, apd reqhrated he would 
" expel these eoetosiastios ^m ^e kingdom. The 
" king, in consequence this application, sent a letter 
" to th e Btobnp and Apostolic vicar. Carolus h Sanoto 
" Conrado, in whi^ te informed him that he had 
" resolved to separate totally seven^-five ecmgregat^is 
"from the ^ooese of Cochin, a^ to plaoe them under 
"Ihe inspection (rf the Apostolto 'rioar, that. he m%ht 
" the charge ol thmto hislttorionsrieB belong- 

"'isg to tits He therdSora desued that 

tooiM innnediatdy repair' to. Pafyuan, to 
"measune mtotheci^uefc the above Portuguew 
"dtoKfi and ^ . would dismiss those fouiM 
andtaireposMsstonol ljtobetore«ia«^tM >h ed 
"slnirches. 
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osup. “ The Bishop being at that time sick, I was obliged 
“ to supply his place, and to proceed to Fadmma- 
" buram. At Jiruvandabm'am my coolies or palan* 
"quin-bearers ran avay; so that I was obliged to 
" travel twelve miles on foot on the king’s high roi^, 
" named Madacava, which none but the Brahmans and 
" nobility dared to tread. As soon as I approached 
" Pachnanabwram, 1 repaired to a veiy smaU church 
" ou the south side of the castle ; for the gates were 
" shut, and no person belonging to the inferior casts, 
“ in which the Europeans are commonly included, 
" was suffered to enter the city. This took place on 
"the 23rd of September 1783. Scarcely, however, 
" had the king heard of my arrival, when he resolved 
" to make an exception in my favor from the severity 
" of this law. He therefore sent to me, next morning, 
" four of the nobility of his court to conduct me into 
" the city. They accompanied me to the habitation of 
“ the king’s secretary, where His Majesty was waiting 
" to receive pe ; for on that day he could not give me 
" audience in his own palace, lest it should be defiled. 

" When I approached the place, the kine’s guard of 
" honor, consisting of 500 men, came under arms to 
"meet me; and formed themselves into two lines, 
" between which I was obliged to pass. The long, 
" who was sittihg in an European arm-chair, received 
"me with great friendship, and addressed me as 
" follows : “ I have sent for you, fatiier, that you may 
" settle the disputes between my Christian subjects 
" and your clergy. It is my will that the clergy have 
" a sufficient maintenance, and a proper income for 
“ their support ; but 1 will not suffer wem to oppress 
"mv subjects by the imposition of fines. I^k,” 
" ao^ he, "here stands my minister (the Btinadicari- 
" aeirer NagampuUa), and there my seoretiufy 8<m- 
"pradi Kesmvapvihi), devise with them what is best 
" to be done, and. Ist nm know toe mult.’’ We 
ns % and as I had no great 

"InoSni^m toe vevydifBoidt midbar- 

".'flnariwiilsr ni seventy-five epe^iregat 
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" tions, I endeaTonxed to prevail on the ministers to ohap. 
“write to the Archbishop of Goa, and accommodate 
« the mattw in an amicable manner. Some of the 
“ clergy complained of were obliged to pay a certain 
*' sum of money, by way of punishment ; and a new 
“ Padibla or tu^, was established, to setUe once more 
“the fees which the Christians should pay to the 
“ clern for discharging their sacred functions, and 
“ which the latter should be authorized to exact. 

“ As the king would not suffer me to depart till this 
“ business was completely settled, I was oblmed to 
“remain sixteen d^s at Padmomahwram. During 
“ that period His Majesty sent to me every day the 
“ Kopu, which is a certain dish prepared in the Mala* 

“ bar manner. As the festival of we goddess Saras- 
“ vadi was then celebrating, (on which account, as I 
“ have already said, the gates of the citv were shut), 

“ 1 employed a part of time in observing the 
“ religious practices of the Brahmans.” • • • • 

“ As the Cassanar or clergyman of the Christians 
“of St. Thomas at CaUurqada, whose name was 
“ Oiandi, had applied to me to get some abuses 
“ reformed which had crept into ha congregation, I 
“ conversed on that subje^ with the prime minister 
“ Cmakrm Chembaga Bamapvila, and procured from 

him a letter to the officer at Amixtlapushe, to whose 
“ jurisdiction Cullv/rea^ was subject. I shall here 
“ subjoin a copy of it, translated word for word from 
“ the Malabar mguage : 

“ “ The business respecting which I write is this . 
“Father Paolino appewed before His Majeste at 
“ Padmumabwram, and informed him that some Ma^ 

“ pulians (so the Christian women are commonly called) 

“ m Ihe pari^ of Calhurcada, which is subject to the 
“ jurisdiction of the Gtevernoi^ of Oemboeolan, indulge 
“ in criminal intercourse with Vtoioufl Shuddras (puan 
“ nobOify of the fourth oast), and oondeswnd to uve 
“ with the"* as oonoubines. Now, as this is the case, 

" cmtinued the Father in name of the B'shop of Vera^ 
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GKAT. the distmotion between the oesta will be dee- 

“ irpTed end noihing but oonfnaion will prevail anumg 
*< tiie diffo^t olams of the inhabitanta i whieh givels 
** him great uneaeinesa. 

"** Some peraon in the neighbourhood, and partiou* 
•< lady ^ GoTomor, ought certainly to have oommu* 
'* nioated 1^ letter an account of theae irregularitieB, of 
** ao much importance to be kno'ira. When the Father 
“ tranamita to yOu a liat of thoae who keep conoubinea, 
“ Tou wiQl immediately cauae them to be arreated and 
“Wpriaoned. If they are convicted of the crime, aend 
« them hither under a militaiy guard, that they may be 
« btmiahed froni the country, and tranaported beyond 
" t^ bonndariea of Tovhla. The effeota of the Map- 
‘*pidum, who condeaoend to be kept aa conoubinea, 
“ ahall be aeiaed and oonfiacated ; and an account of 
“ their immoveable gooda ahall be delivered in to Hia 
•« Ifajeaty’a exchequer.* Such ia the will of Hia Ma- 
“jeaty. 

« « The Fatiier atatea further, that when the Happu'. 
'* liana (duiatiana of St. Thomaa) aaaemble to iditend 
*' £vine aervioe, the Pravatiea/rer (receiver of the king'a 
“ revenue) adae* the boat in which they arrive, dr^ 
"the people, by force frcun the church doora, and 
"oton^ them to aerve Hia Majealy. In the laat 
" fdaoe, die Father haa complained to Hia Majealy, 
<*that aome Ha^tratea at Amhalamthe borrows 
".mmey, a long time am, from ^ (wuroh, and have 

jm/i mitiker principal nmr int^eat; and alao that a 
I* capper kdtle borrowed frmn them had received 
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** 4xmrid««i>le damage, and.tiurii no. oompensation liad 
*' oem made fcxr 2>. 

■ '* * In conaeqaeiioe of ilteae oomplainta, His Majesiy 
** hat ordered, and oommands ty the present letter, 
“ tiiat aU mopej borrowed from tbe bnuroh shi^ be 
" rqmid as speMilj as possiUe, with the usnal Ic^ 
*' intarest; anditis^thesametimeezpresriyforbidmn 
*' to bmrow any thing from it in future. Those wto 
'* took possession of thei boat shall be condemned to 
pay a fine, and to give the proprietors of the boat a 
“ proper compensation for the use of it. Those who 
" employed the kettle shall make good the damage, 
« and be OTer and above punished. The kettle shall 
« be immediately returned, and never again taken 
" from the ohurw for any profane purpose. 

“ ' That all these commands of His Majesty may be 
" stric% attended to, and immediately put m exeou> 
" tion. His Majesty tnuasmits to you, at AmhaUipushe, 
“the psretent letter, b^ a Velharm (one of his guards 
"of honor, armed uith a pike and staff), who has 
“orders not to suffer yon to quit your house tfil 
“every thing be punctually dime as here desired. 
“ Should you, however, be indisposed. His kbjesty will 
“ not enforce his orders with severity ; but requests 
"that you immediately write to the Cariaea/rer (in< 
“ ferior magistrate), and charge him with the execution 
“ of these oommands. The VdkaTen will confine hun 
“ in his own house under a proper gwrd till every 
“ thing is done to your satisfaction. His Miyesty also 
“ requests, that he may be informed by the Velharm, 
“ wnen this business is brought to the wished-for con- 
<• elusion. This rescript shall be transmitted ly the 
“ dark and seon^iy or the criminal court to the Bar- 
vaiieariaeirer at Alcmptuhe, and be registered 
••ahumg the roj^ resorijpts. This was written, in 
“consequence ox His Majesty’s orders, by Oimarm 
“ Oemkaga BamlhmiUa Simm ! — On the back of it 
“ wpre the followuig words : “ AmhaUtpmlut MughaUa 
^ 8arvi^K<Anaeare^ varma BadhSmemi* that is, 

85 
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'* letter to be traiusautted to the chief magistrate at 
“ Ambatepushe. 

This letter of a pagan minister may serve as a 
'* proof how much power the light of sound reason haS 
« among apeople whom ibe Europeans call barbarous. 
“ It affords a specimen also of the policy and attention 
** to the executive part of. Government which prevail 
“ at the court of this Malabar monarch. He has only 
" to command, and his orders are immediatdy executed 
“ with the utmost punctuality. His ministers neither 
“ can nor dare have recourse to such subterfuges as 
•• those of the European courts. An oath front the 
** king, a small twig suspended at the door in his 
“ name, or mere confinement at one’s own house, is a 
« check upon the^conduct of the minister, as well as 
“ upon that of the other subjects. When such mild 

measures, however, do not produce the intended 
« effect, the offenders are subjected to a fine, or to cor* 
"poral punishment; to imprisonment, banislunent 
« from the country, or perpetual slavery in chains. 

“ As soon as I had received the two letters before 
“ meiitioned, I departed from Padmambwam. 

'< minister paid me 100 Kalis, to defray the expenses 
“of my journey; and gave orders that the coolies 
“ vho carried my palanquin along the sea coast, from 
“ one place to another, should be paid from the royal 

treasury. When I arrivedatParur, the Mahometans 
** there protested {^gainst the king’s order, and would 
“ not carry me farther, under the pretence that, being 
“a Tanguel or Christian priest, I was an enemy to their 
” religion. I was obligw, therefore, to stop five whole 
“ hours till the king’s Pravatiear&r appeared, who 
** caused the refractory coolies to be soundly beaten, 
“ and commanded them again to take up my palan* 
“quin.”* • • • 

“ In tlm mcmth of April 1784, the ovOTSeers of the 
“ temple of at MaMvneera would not permit the 
“ missioiuiries to sow the rioe>fields wfaidb wej had on 
*' lease from Hiem. As no other piece of land could be 
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" procured at that time, the missionaries complained to obap. 
“ M. VanAngdbeo, Gtovernm: of Cochin. Tms ^ntle- 
*’ man, toding that the fields lay in the dominions of 
"the hing of Travancor, and that he could do 
** nothing in the business, advised me to take a second 
"journey to PadmoMal^cm, in order to procure 
" another' rescript from the king ; and he at the same 
" time famished me with some letters of recommend- 
‘f ation. On the 21st of April, I reached Padmana- 
** Imam in safety. I carried along with me the Mala* 

"bar, English, and Portuguese grammar, which I had 
"composed at CiattiyiUi, and which the king had 
" required from me, that the mipisters of his court 
" might learn English and Portugese by the assistance 
" of the Malabar language. Scarcely had the king 
" heard of my arrival when he sent two young noble- 
" men, Padnumdbhenpulla-mA Payampalli Gurijni, to 
" welcome me in his name, and to attend me to an 
" audience. I found the king in the Varanda, that is, 

" the portico of his palace, sitting on a Persian csrpet, 

" and leaning with one arm on a large velvet cusmon 
" ornamented with gold fringes. When I delivered to 
"him the grunmar, his joy seemed to be beyond 
** all description. In my presence he sent for the two 
" lords of his bed chamber, before mentioned ; shewed 
*' them the grammar ; advised them to study it dill* 

" gently ; and represented to them how necessary it 
" was that Princes as well as Statesmen, on account of 
"their .continual intercourse with the Europeans, 

" should make themselves acquainted with these Ian* 

" guages. On this occasion, the king presented me 
“with a gold bracelet, a gold style for writing on 
«palm leaves, and a smaU knife for cutting these 
" ^ves to the proper size. I received from mm also 
" a letter tb the civil officer at Parwr, in consequence 
" of which he was to announce publicly that the king 
" had done me the honour to appoint me one of the 
" gentlemen of his court. The mtrinsio value of the 
" above presents was indeed not very considerable, 

" for it was equal only to about twelve sequins ; - but 
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OBAT. '* ia otlier respects, they were of the higheet import* 
** anoe> «e the kme gives, snoh articles to those onlf 
« vho have merited ms favor. STo person in Malabw 
« dare use any of them without the king’s ezmess 
« permission. !I!hey are marks of honor, whim he 
"^tributes in the same maimer as our European 
*' princes do ribbons of different orders. Those also 
'* who rboeive them enjoy certain privilems and advm- 
“tages; such, for example, as that th^ cannot be 
V carried before any Magistrate tiU, the king is mre* 
*• viously informed; that they can travel every where 
“ along the highways; that they are not obnged to 
“ wait in the minister’s anti*ohmnber, and thiA ,th^ 
*' are not required to give place to any person what* 
“ ever ; with other tilings oi the like kmd. 

** The king made no hesitation to cause a rescript 

to be prepared, in virtue of which we were autho* 
’’rised to sow our fields with rice. Having tims 
« aooom^sfaed tlm object of my joum^, I set out to 
•* return ; and, proceeding alon^the sea coast, arrived 
** in five Jlt^ at Verapole, Mere I was ob%ed to 
tlm nlaoe of vioar*g 9 neral; for our Buhop, 
**Oar(fiurk Suieto Oonrado, had gone to Bombay, 
*< where he fril ill, and died on the 6tii of January 1786. 

« On the 8tii 'of September 1786 I agmn had an 
** andienoS of tiie king, Bama Farmer at Parur, where 
**'l obtained anotiier rescript, hy which he gnaated to 
'* tile ooiupegatioiKat Veramle a snuU piece land, 
*'tiiat had been gradually thrownr up, and formed by 
" the river before our convent. 

"In tiie year 1787 I remamed at hiis court at 
" ferwmdairam during tiw whole monto of Jbiti, 
**aad dcisnded tiiwe the privileees of the ntiMnes* 
" aties against the rriidBions Chi&ians, who iriNiol 
"any lo^ obedieBoe to the -Burcmean Bldim m 
".that diitrititi 

" Bi tike jmar li^, I paid a visit to the li|| M 
" flwMwtor,. 'PMr Om0t «t ^ pi 
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** before-mentioned Governor of Cochin^ M. YanAn- oftir. 
‘ gelbeo, a man of great talents and intemty. Though 
a Lutheraxi, he rendered us essential service upon 
** ^nnv important occasions, and particularly during 
** the disputes which the pagan governors began with 
** the missionaries and bishops. The prime minister 
** Cvmaren Cembaga Bamapulla had died, and was 
“ succeeded by the king’s secretary Sampr&di Keshava* 
jmlla. This ambitious young man assumed the 
“ name of the Indian Bacchus, Devanishi^ and exacted 
“ from the subjects exorbitant taxes, in order to 
“ increase the public revenue, and ingratiate himself 
“ with- the king. During the contest, in which we 
were involved with the rebellious Christians of St. 

“ Thomas, in the year 1787, he imposed on the mission- 
ary establishment at Verapole a tribute of 500 
“ crowns. The king, however, had long before 
** remitted this tax ; but we had no written document 
“ to adduce as a proof. Devanishi^ just at this time, 

“ took it into his head to send to Verapole six soldiers, 

** under a petty officer, with orders to confine the 
“ apostolic vicar, Louis Maria ^ Jesu, to his apart- 
ment and to guard him there till the 600 crowns 
were paid. The bishop having informed me, by a 
note, of his arrest, I immediately repaired to the 
“ king, who at that time was at Perimannur, not far 
** from Angicaimal, As Devanishi knew too well that 
** I was in great favor with the king, he refused me 
the letter of introduction necessary to obtain an 
** audience, lest His Majesty should be made acquainted 
** with his bad conduct. The bishop had been already 
two days in arrest, with two muskets placed across 
** each other before the door of his chamber. In this 
** state of distress I applied to M. YanAngelbec, and 
informed aim of every thing that had happened. He 
** sent for me to his house ; and the king, as soon as 
“ I appeared, saluted me with great ciyuity, and we 
“ immediately entered into conversation. All the 
magistrates and meinbers of the council at Coclifo, 

** who were there assembled to pay their respects to 
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CHAP. the king, and to settle some basiness respecting the 
Dutch East India Company, were struck with 
** astonishment. When I told him that our bishop 
was in confiement, he seemed quite surprised ; turned 
instantly round to the minister, and asked who had 
given such orders. The. minister endeavoured to 
“ exculpate himself ; but M. VanAngelbec, interrupt- 
ing him, said, that bishops ought not to be treated in 
that manner. The king then caused a letter to be 
“ written to the petty officer commanding the party by 
whom the bishop was guarded, which contained an 
order for him to withdraw his men ; and the minister, 
who heard all this, seemed greatly ashamed.*’ 

The above testimony, from a disinterested European 
missionary, is no ordinary compliment to Travancore, 
and is particularly valuable, especially at a time, when 
. life and property in many other parts of India were in 
great jeopardy, and many territories were groaning 
under despotic rule, and most of them disturbed by 
gangs of robbers and plunderers. 

The deep interest evinced by this Sovereign in the' 
welfare of his subjects, fuUy justifies Fra. Bartolomeo’s 
observations, and a review of some of the enactments 
enforced by the Maha Eajah would serve as additional 
corroborative testimony. 

It has already been shown that judicial matters in 
Travancore were conducted on the principles of the 
Dharma Sastra orv.the laws of Manu and that the 
Sovereign acted as the head of the judicial department. 
The Sovereign of Travancore in the exercise of his 
legislative authority seems to have passed several 
special laws and rules under the designation of “ Satta 
Wariola” for the administration of the affairs of the 
kingdom of which some only are preserved in the 
records and the last of them appears to be the one 
passed in the Malabar year 951 (1776 A.D). 

As a specimen of this last mentioned enactment, we 
would here insert, a few of its sections which will no 
doubt be interesting to the reader : 
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Tranalation of extract rules enacted by Vanji Pala ohap* 
Rama Yurmab Kulasekhara Perumal in tbe Malabar 
year 951 (1776 A.D.) for the raidance of the local 
ojficials and called “ Satta Wariola/* 

“ Section 14. — Provisions for the religious ceremo- 
nies and other wants of the Sircar shall be purchased 
from the inhabitants on payment of ready cash, and 
the established hire shall also be paid for carrying the 
provisions to the place where such are required ; but in 
failure of immediate payment, the officer who conducts 
the transaction shall be made to pay the value with 50 
per cent, interest and after paying the ryot, the surplus 
shall be credited to the Sircar as a fine for the neglect.” 

“ Sections 17, 18 and 19. — Strict attention shall be 
paid to the charitable supply of water mixed with 
butter-milk to the weary travellers on the road, and 
the public inns, where this water is supplied, shall be 
thatched and kept always clean. Payment for butter- 
milk for this purpose shah be made daily and the pay 
of the person employed in giving water, shall be paid 
punctually in every month.” 

“ Section 21. — The officials of every village shall 
inspect at every season all such lands as have suffered 
injuiy by the breaches of banks of tanks, canals, &c., 
and by any accumulation of sand and thus rendered 
unfit for immediate cultivation. The servants shall 
exert themselves in having such obstructions removed 
through the owners in all ordinary cases or cause the 
same to be removed by the owners of the adjacent 
lands conjointly; but if such works are found too 
expensive, the same shall be done at the Sircar expense 
and the land in question made cultivable at once with- 
out allowing the same to be laid waste for any time.” 

“ Section 24. — Every village servant shall exert 
himself in exhorting the ryots to build fences round 
their gardens for protecting cultivatiqn and have every 
garden planted with pepper, vines, cocoanut and 
plantain shoots. Measures shall also be adopted to 
prevent cattle trespass.” 
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“ Seetiom 81, 82, 88, 84 and 86.— Every dispute 
betvreen ryots conoemisg lauded property shim be 
settled by the demion of four men of the village, (in 
the form of Punchayat) through the Froverticar ; if 
that officer does not settle the case immediately, he 
shall be summoned before the disiaiot outoherry and 
an adequate fine imposed upon him and the case 
enquired into by thadasthers (jury]) formed of the 
inhabitants of the village where w disputed property 
is situated and in the presence of the district officer. 
The parties shall be then made to pay each one fanam 
(one seventh of a^ Rupee) as a vow to Padmanabha 
Dwamy, and when the case is so decided by the 
thadasthers (jurors), the party gaining the case shall 
be required to pay a fee at the rate of 10 per cent, on 
the amount of nis suit, and the contrarparty who looses 
the case shall be required to pay a fee of 5 per cent.” 

“ Section 44. — ^The district officials shall not apply 
fetters, chains and maniuileB to those lyots who are 
found entangled in any criminal charge.” 

“ Section 46.— The district officials shall hold no 
proceedings at their private residence and every trans* 
action of public busmess shall be done at the public 
outcheny." . 

*' Section 47. — ^The district officials shall attend their 
office at 7 a.h. and commence business, adjourning at 
12 for taking me^, and return at 2 p.h. and hold 
office till 9 F.K. That the acooqpt of collection and 
disbursement shall be read over and the cash chest 
examined by the Tahsildar eveiy day before (mtting 
the office ; that on the 30th of every month the Mudel- 
pddioaren or oash<keeper shall be made to pay any 
sum which he may have disbursed in excess over the 
sanctioned amounts.” 

. " Sections 52, 68, 64 and 66. — ^When petitioners 
abpear befwe t^ diskict outoherry, with their com> 
pigpts, ^hw oases shall be deculea reasonid>ly so as 
to te .cCnourred in by public ojonion; but no peti- 
tioner iha& be detains to his inoonvenience and put 
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to exprase for feedine himsolf, pendine the settlement ob». 
of his case;' that saoh oases as oodd be decided soon 
shall be settled- thpn and there, and the parties die* 
misted. But such oases as would require time to 
settle shall be decided within eight days, and if any 

G titioner is detained before the distriot cutcherry 
yond dight days, he shall be fed at the expense of 
the district officer.” 


** Sections 57 and 58. — ^When a female petitioner 
comes before the distriot cutcherry, her complaint shall 
be heard and settled at once and on no account shall 
a female be detained for a night.” 

“ Section 69. — ^That not one of the subjects (ryots) 
shall be oppressed, by placing him in restraint, without 
allo^g bun even to attend to the calls of nature or 
making him stand within a given line in a stooping 

E osture, or putting a stone on his back or keeping 
im in water or under the burning sun or confining 
him under starvation, neither shall ne be subjected to 
any sort of disgrace. 

“ Section 70. — That no u-ees planted and reared 
by the inhabitants, such as mangoe and other fruit 
trees, which bear fruit for the use of the ryots 
shall be felled or out for firewood on account of the 
Sircar. Firewood for Sircar purposes shall be invari- 
ably procured and out from junglewood ; that if any 
Sircar servant fells a jack tree or any other fruit tree on 
which pepper vine is grown, he shall be made to forfeit 
one-fourtn of his pay as fine, and shall also be made to 
plant and rear ten such trees for the one that he has 
felled in the garden of a ryot, and he shall be held 
responsible fpr the care and protection of such plants 
for three years. No coooanut trees or areca-nut tirees 
Bball be fe&ed for Sircar purposes from the gardens of 
the ryots.” 

" Sectims 72, 73, 74 and 75. — ^The attention of the 
distriot officer shall always be directed to the lejnirs of 
the public halting places called valiampalam (inns) ; 
that the repairs and newly erecting of brides on 

36 
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cBxe. public roads, and repairing and levelling of public 
roads as well as placing good canoes at everr ferry 
shall slao engage the vigimt attention of the head of 
the district; the pay of the ferryman shall be paid 
monthly. That the care of the avenue trees, as well 
as planting the same, on sides of the roads where 
there are no trees, shall be observed and the district 
officer will employ special men for this purpose.” 

“ Section 77. — ^For the transmission of the Sircar 
goods and provisions the required number of boats 
shall be provided by the Sircar at their own expense, 
by getting a number of logs and scooping them into 
boats for the purpose. 

“ Section 83.— The measures by which the ryots 
are required to rive paddy to the Sircar in part-pay- 
ment of the land tax, shall be annually examined by 
the district officer and the ryot himseH will be allowed 
to put the paddy into the measures at a fixed height, 
and the measurement shall be made by cleanng the 
bridge of the parah.” 

We will now conclude this chapter with a quotation 
from Rajah T. Madava Row’s review of this Maha 
Rajah’s career from his unpublished manusm'ipt history 
of this reign, a Malayalim translation of which hw 
already been given to the public, as has been said in 
the previous chapter by the Travancore Book Com- 
mittee : 

” It was during the reign we are bringing to a close 
“that the countrien conquered by Travancore and 
“ composing this State as it nowis, were fully and 
“ satisfactorily settled. Peace and order were oom- 
“pletely established. The deposed Griefs quietly 
“acqriesced in honorable retirement, and ibe new 
“ su^ects of the Maha Rajah found t^mselves in the 
“ eqjoyment of blessings to which they had long been 
“ strangers. The wisdom, the moderation, the benevo- 
“ lence of the rulw of Travancore were univeiWly felt, 
“ and acknowledfl^, Englishmen too proud to stoop 
“ to adulation called him the father of ris people. 
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“ The financial system of the country however can- oHir. 
“ not be said to have been improved during this rei^. 

** Liberal reforms were indeed not possible at a penod 
“ when there were the most exacting demands upon the 
“treasury. Monopolies were multiplied till almost 
“ every important article of trade was engrossed by 
" the system. Pepper, cardamoms, gmger, cinnamon, 
“areca-nuts, turmeric, salt, coppra, coir, tobacco, 

** cotton, teak, blackwood and numerous other staples 
“ were brought and sold by the Sircar in view to 
“ benefit the public revenues. Of these pepper yielded 
“ considerable profits as it used to sell at 140 rupees 
“ per candy, and was much in demand for European 
“markets. The cultivation of this spice was there- 
“ upon artificially stimulated beyond legitimate bounds, 

“ as proved by the circumstance that when the pi'es- 
“ sure of the monopoly was removed, the cultivation 
“ manifested a perceptible dimunition. The trammels 
“ placed on the trade of the country by means of 
“monopolies and transit duties would have proved 
“ fatal to commercial prosperity, had it not been that 
“this evil was considerably compensated by the 
“extreme lightness of the land-tax which greatly 
“ favoured protection. 

“ Though the public revenues were thus augmented, 

“ they proved quite inadequate to meet the demands 
“ arising out of the war with Tippoo. The Maha Bajah 
“ was thus constrained to have recourse to a special 
“ war-tax. It was assessed exclusively on landed 
“ properties and limited to one year. The State imper- 
“ atively required funds, and the Maha Bajah therefore 
“ imposed a heavy tax for a short period m preference 
“ to a light one for a long period. Indeed, the tax 
“ was one on capital and not on income. Though it 
“ might have been, in some cases, oppressive in its 
“ incidence, it had the advantage that it was demanded 
“ in the presence of the danger to which the country 
“ was exposed, and that its odium rapidly passed away. 

“ It had the forther advantage that it could not be 
“ evaded, inasmuch as the general survey and assess- 
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oBAp. “ ment of landed properties, instituted in 948 by the 
“ Maha Baiah’s orders, had disclosed to the State the 
“ indiTidual possessions of all holders. It is also to 
“be noted that all desoriptionB of land, without 
“respect to tenure, came under this extraordinary 
“ im^st, which in the i^gregate is said to nave yielded 
“about one million and seven hundred lliousand 
“ rupees. 

“ But even extraordinary taxation failed to yield 
“ adequate means to answer the incessant calf for 
“funds. The Maha Rajah felt that he could not, 
“without excising dangerous discontent among his 
“ subjects, increase their burdens, and he saw no 
“ alternative but that of raisinn loans. Funds were 
“ indeed thus qbtained to meet me pressing exigencies 
“ of the State, but the obligations incurrra inevitably 
“ led to difficulties of the gravest character, difficulties 
“ which embittered the closing years of the Maha Rajahi 
“ and culminated in a perilous crisis in the reign of 
“ his successor. 

“ The Maha Rajah departed this life between 1 and 
“ 2 p. u. on Wednesday the 6th Eumbhum 973 (17th 
“ February 1798), in the seventy-fourth year of his age 
“ and the fortieth of his reira. Amid his sorrowing 
“ subjects, with due pomp and oircumBtanoe,hi8 remains 
“ were, as usual, consigned to the funeral pile composed 
“ of sandal-wood, camphor, and other rare and aromatic 
“ combustibles^ 


CC 
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“ The deceased Maha Rajah may. unhesitatingly be 
pronounced a Prince who approached nearest to the 
Hindu ideal of a good king.” Menu the great law- 
giver of the Hindus says : — 


‘ Let the king prepare a just compensation for the 
good and a just punuhment for the Imd, the rule of 
strict justice let mm never transgress.' 


* A king was created as the protedior of all timse 
classes and orders, who from the first to the last dis- 
charge their several duties.' 
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* Let tlie king^ lisviog rk»n at ewly dawn, rrapeot- 

attend to Bralnnans learned in the Vedaa 

and in i^e soienoe o£ ethioB, and b j thw deoieione let 
Mm abide.* 

< Oonataatly must be show respect to Brahmans who 
baTe grown old both in years and in piety, who know 
the scripture, who in body and mind are pure.’ 

* From them ; though he may have acquired modest 
behaviour by his own good sense and by study, let 
him conti nual l y learn habits and modesty and com- 
posure, since a king whose demeanour is humble and 
composed, never perishes.* 

‘ Through want of such humble virtue, many kings 
have perished with all their possessions, and through 
virtue, united with modesty, even hermits have obtained 
Idngdoms.’ 

‘Day and night must the king strenuously exert 
h^elt to gain complete victory over his own passions. 
Since that king alone, whose passions are completely 
subdued can keep his people firm to their duty.’ 

‘ He must appoint to public offices, men of integrity, 
well informed, steady, habituated to gain wealth by 
honorable means and, tried by experience.’ 

‘ A king, even though dying with want must not 
receive any tax from a SrahnitBi learned in the Ve^.* 

' 0 £ that king, in whose dominion a learned Brah- 
man is affiicted with hunger, the wholf kingdom will 
in a short time be affiicted with famine.’ 

* I,et him not cut up his own root by taking no 
revenue, nor the root of other men by excess of 
covetousness : ' for by cutting up his own roqt and 
Iheirs he makes both hiihself and them wretched.’ 

‘ must protect his people, discharging with great 
exertion and without langour all those duties, which 
the law requires him to penorm.* 
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<«A7. ‘ As Indra sheds plentiful showers durmg.the rainy 

months, thus let him, acting like the regOnt of clouds, 
rain just gratifications OTer.-his kingdom.’ 

« These and other cardinal precepts of the universal 
« legislator, the Maha Bajah kept constantly in view 
“and strove honestly to fulfil throughout his long 
“ tenure of regal power.” 

“ Judged even by the standard of modern times, the 
“ Maha Bajah must be allowed a high place in the 
“catalogue of beneficent rulers. He was in every 
“ sense the model of a mild Hindu, amiable, urbane, 
“ just and generous. His humanity, compassion and 
“ hospitality are 'the theme of traditionary praise to 
“ this day. As a sovereign, he was remarkably trutb- 
“ ful, straightforward and faithful to engagements. 
“ Blessed with <a cool and calculating judgment, 
“wisdom and prudence characterized the tenor of 
“ his long career, and as a consequence (to use the 
“ words of a native courtier of the time), ‘ dangers 
“ and difficulties which came like mountains, passed 
“ away like mists.’ Extravagance and wasteful dissipa* 
“ tion, the curse of oriental monarchs, the Maha Beyah 
“ can never be charged with. On the contrary he 
“ carefully husbanded the public resources and pru- 
“ dently restrained his personal expenditure. His oon« 
“ oiliatory disposition was conspicuous throughout his 

blameless life. No on’b met mm but earned away 
“the most favorable iiwressions of his virtues 
“ and good na|bu^e. Fra. Paolino de San Bartolomeo 
“ who sought and obtained the honor of an audience 
“ says, ‘ For my part, 1 could not help admiring the 
“ goodness of neart, affability and humanity of this 
“ Prince, as well as the simplicity of his household 
“ establishment and way of liie.’ 

“ The English Oonmissioners appointed to s^le the 
“affairs of Malabar in 1792, and who also made the 
“ personal acquaintanoe of the Maha Bajah add their 
“testimony by recordi^ thal^ ’We own he left a 
d very fay<)rable im^wesBron on our miiuls, b(Mih as to 
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^ pertKmd good qualities, and isdiat w© eonaider aa oa». 
“ ^ uueqmTooal ainoerity of his attachment to the 
‘‘Honorable Comj^T.’ His memory is justly revered 
for the rare solicitude he felt and manifesto for the 
“ welfare of hk subj^. In his reign, to quote again 
the words of Bartolomeo, ‘ Public security is rear- 
ed throughout the whole countiy; robbery and 
“ murder me no longer heard of ; no one has occasion 
to be afrmd on the highways; religious worship 
18 never interrupted; the people may rest assured 
that, on every occasion, justice will be speedilv 
^ministered. And BngHshmen, seldom, prone to 
mdulge m the langua^ of adulation, called the Ma^>.a 
‘Bajah ‘the father of his people.* 
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